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Evelyn Arthur St. John lFaugh 

My dear Evelyn, 

/ da not gtt into the old turnery now so often 
as / used; it is too full of memories to he alto¬ 
gether comfortable. Hut l found myself there last 
night, looking for one of the many pictures you 
painted there last holidays ,* and, as my eye wandered 
round the familiar walls, l felt that the room might 
well seme as a sort of treasure-house of our happy 
home life. I remembered days when it rang with 
the sound of battle, and all the tea-things wete 
broken by a flying dart. I remembered its trans¬ 
formation into a theatre, where Philippa made hei 
" first appeuranee upon any stagi " (and now she 
is standing before the garish blaze of teal foot¬ 
lights ). / sate it still deeurated with Alee’s erteket 
and football groups upon one wall; and then l 
turned to the at hr , width you and Hat bat a have 
frescued with strange Cubist pie tut es; and / did not 
forget that it had been renamed the Studio " 
your private temple of the most modern si haul of 
art. The room has t hanged many times sinee the 
summer when we built Underhill; but the good 
sound walls and timbers are stdl the same, and 
sometimes, when the house is silent in sleep, they 
may well whisper to one another of many cheerful 
hours, enshrining the same spirit as of old, although 
we ourselves hare all grown so much older. 

In memory of that room, and of all that it has 
seen, / should like to offer you this hook, whieh is, 
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in its way, only another tribute to the passage f 
Time, the certainty of Change, and the mpemh- 
able influence of Tradition. You are horn into an 
era of many changes; and, if / h note you a! all, 
you will be swayed and troubled by many of them. 
But you are not yet so wedded to what *■* «*’«• 
that you seem likely to despise what is old. \ ou 
may copy the Cubist in your living room, but an 
OU Master hangs above your bed. You may accept 
the new social order of to-morrow, but your hope h 
still rooted {and long may it remain so) in the old 
Faith that is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. 1 wish you nothing better than to change 
gently, like the old room where m* have spent at 
many happy hours, reflecting the wiser fashions of 
the passing day, but still looking out, through sunlit 
casements, upon green trees, a garden of flown s, 
and God’s blue sky above you. If that is not the 
happy life , l do not know where happiness a to hr 
found. 

Your loving Father, 

ARTHUR U'AI GIL 


February 6 th, 1919. 


TRADITION AND 
CHANGE 


H UMAN life is torn asunder by the 
elements of stress and change; but 
perhaps there is no period so poignant in 
its sense of solitude as that in which a man of * 
middle-age begins to realise that he is falling out 
of harmony with the world around him. For 
everyone there strikes the hour in which, like 
the sudden writing on the wall, the message 
comes to him that his generation is over ; that 
his tastes are weighed in the balance and found 
wanting; that the dreams of his youth are the 
common dreams of Youth no more. And the 
keener his sense of vitality has been in the past, 
the more bitter is this sudden awakening to the 
implacable demands of the present. He desires 
vehemently, it may be, to keep pace with “ the 
great mundane movement.” With every apparent 
sincerity he exclaims with the poet: 

Change is the pulse of life on earth ; 

The artist dies, but Art lives on ; 

New rhapsodies are ripe for birth 
When every rhapsodist seems gone. . . . 

So, to my day's extremity, 

May I, in patience infinite, 

Attend the beauty that must be, 

And, though it slay me, welcome it. 

He repeats the words with a conviction of their 
truth ; but he is only too pitiably conscious of 
the fact that, however much he strives to deceive 
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himself, there is a great deal which the young 
men proclaim as beautiful that seems to him 
intolerably ugly; that many things are said 
nowadays which his instinctive and trained reti¬ 
cence would gladly have left unsaid ; that Youth 
has got the bit between its teeth ; and that, even 
if he would, he is helpless to restrain its headlong 
course. 

And then, perhaps, he looks back, and recalls 
his own young days : the puzzled brow of a 
father who found him—yes, even him—a 
disturbing rebel: the protests to which he had 
no leisure to attend : the voluble companions, 
now scattered if not for ever silent, who have 
long since been relegated to the limbo of an out¬ 
worn fashion. How quickly the years have gone, 
since he himself seemed to stand on the threshold 
of a new heaven and a new earth ! How suddenly 
the rainbow faded : how soon the bright gold 
grew dim ! Tradition and Change : it is the 
perpetual conflict of the ages. Who can hope to 
retain the heart of youth, when once the foot is 
weary and the eye grown dim ? And who can 
discriminate justly between the ideals by which 
he was fostered and fed, and those that his 
children assure him are the only perfect pass¬ 
word to wisdom and to truth ? 

The reader will not have turned over many 
pages of these collected essays before he appre¬ 
ciates that they are the expression of a type of 
mind trained to Victorian standards, tortured— 
it may be—by the spiritual doubts and hopes 
which seemed so vital to the age of Darwin, and 
presided over, in poetry and prose, by the strong 
and confident personalities of Tennyson and 
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Browning, of Thackeray, Dickens, and all the 
great Victorian host. 

7 ^ ot that time was in many essential 
points in direct variance with the spirit of the 
present hour. Its very watchword was Caution. 
I he in itlil le - class * that tone into significance 
after the passing of the Reform Hill, was a class 
of firm and sincere ambition, conservative at 
heart, y*U already stretching out its hands to- 
wards a wider emancipation, ft distrusted passion, 
deprecated haste, was afraid of rebellion, ft: loved 
its country blindly, was somewhat insular in 
outlook, and believed in that steady, premedi¬ 
tated kind of reform, which made* its ground 
good before it ventured to advance. Its faith took 
the easy-going form of Broad Cimrehmanshtp, 
and was much concerned to reconcile the dis¬ 
coveries of rciymv with the traditions of belief, ft 
was tembly afraid of democracy, which it recog¬ 
nised at work all around it, and which it regarded 
as the harbinger of anarchy in thought and life ; 
its creed was founded on a complete trust in the 
necessity ot Law and thaler, as much in Art as 
in Morals, And, although we have, most ot us*, 
broken hve from a one or other of these spiritual 
captivities, we an* all the creatures of our birth 
and breeding, and such a survey as L attempted 
in these pages must necessarily bear about it the 
marks of its heredity and its training* Its IhttL 
tat ions wilt be selLe videut ; but at any rate* if 
is sincere, And those who find if least ojmnt to 
new impressions will perhaps, be gritcrotirt 
enough to belh vr that it also represents an honrsf 
dloit tc^ recognise the value of as much of the 
new spirit as mxmm mrnmMy mmmtmm with old 
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standards: the effort of one who would gladly 
be voung again, if he could ; and who only raws 
his voice in protest, and that with hesitation, 
when fresh experiments appear too dangerously 
opposed to the permanent traditions «t the art 
we all seek to serve, however humbly, m our 

quickly-transient hour. . , 

Tradition, after all, has its due ; it is vindi¬ 
cated upon every page of the British treasury 
of poetry and prose. The manner of the great 
masters is irresistible : it never falls out <<! 
fashion ; its colours never fade ; even the young 
men would catch its echoes, if they knew how. 
But, just as in the world of polities and society 
we seem for the moment to lie trembling upon 
the verge of anarchy, so in eontemporai v liter¬ 
ature there is, surely, a pervading jn-ril lest, in 
our persistent search after novelty, we In .r touch 
with the one and only safe antiseptic ol all Alt. 
the immortal and imperishable sense of Form. 

The form, the form alone is el.itjueiu 


Whatever else is open to question, that at lea n 
is sure. Without Form there can 1«- no true 
literature, without Beauty the art of the j««-t 
languishes and falls into dust, i t is true, it" doubt, 
that the blind pursuit of beauty has in the pan 
led many into the morass of insipidity : it is 
even truer that grace without strength wit hen 
in a sort of effeminate post'. Twenty or thirty 
years ago Poetry was indeed threatened w ith the 
inevitable penalty of over-refinement, and the 
fiction of the day was drowned out with infold 
able sentimentality. No one, to lie sure, timid 
bring any such accusation, with justice, against 
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the representative literature of the present time 
I he risk has now swung to the other pole The 
most insidious perils of to-day are the perils of 
violence .and crudity, of a passion for originality 
at any cost, of eccentricity in form and of vul¬ 
garity in matter. Surely it will never be without 
profit to remember that eccentricity has in¬ 
variably headed towards its own downfall, and 
that the vulgarity of one age becomes the uni¬ 
versal detestation of the next. 

The essays here collected will, it is hoped 
be found to touch upon many different mani¬ 
festations of the writer’s art, and to bear witness 
to an insatiable desire to establish terms of 
sympathy with literary temperaments of widely 
divergent scope. But through them all there will 
probably be traced a single prevailing concept 
—the estimate of literature which Oxford was 
accustomed to instil into her sons as the very 
birthright of her citizenship—that all sound 
literary expression must maintain its loyalty to 
the high traditions of the past, and that the very 
essences of its being are beauty of imagination 
and dignity of utterance. The point of view must 
inevitably change, as social horizons widen, and 
the claims of individuality assert themselves 
But even the rebel himself is most persuasive 
when he captures the voice of authority : the 
one form of speech intolerable to the true orator 
is the incorrigible garrulity of the tavern Gar¬ 
gantuan. The enormously increased influence of 
journalism has, no doubt, much to answer for 
Books and their writers are frequently written 
ibout nowadays in a loosely-familiar and ogling 
ashion that used to be confined to the records of 
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• ptv favour ites and the much-photographed 

E&fTZ'MV* ramulky «. <lu» 

kind is bound to vulgarise art; puhlionty km >>■ 

irresistible itch for vulgar display. IUl tht ^ ' 
writers of the past were generally content with 
the oraise of their peers : their sense ot self-respoet 
was P sufficient recompense. The change that defies 
the tradition of restraint is a change m tin fatal 
direction of commercialism and decay. 

But even so, the critic must Ik- careful ot in ¬ 
steps, ’for he can scarcely hope to escape from 
the nets which his inherited prejudices and 
predilections have woven about his feet. And 
the first obligation of a book like the present is 
to make what possible peace it may with its 
readers, deprecating with the most complete 
sincerity any claim to retlect more than a limited 
outlook upon life and letters, and acknowledging 
the enormous difficulty ot holding last to a 
true tradition in the midst of an overwhelming 
whirlpool of change. We can see very little of the 
truth, every one of us : we are all let ami hindered 
by an inextricable web of circumstance. The 
most we can do is to he loyal to the fault in 
which we were bred, hoping that the faith that 
has helped us may not he altogether illusion, 
and that it may even he of some help t*> others 
much younger, and much wiser (no doubt! than 
ourselves. At any rate, it has been our own taifh, 
the tradition that has carried us through the 
changes of this distractingly changeful life, We 
cherish it for its long association ; and we hand 
it on, such as it is, to the judgment of that vmmgrr 
generation which is waiting to take our pine, .m 
soon as we can decently make ready to Ik- gone, 
6 



STUDIES IN POETRY 





the new poetry 

1. Georgian Poetry 1911-12. The Poetry Book- 

shop, 1912. 

2. Georgian Poetry 1913-15. The Poetry Book- 

shop, 1915. 

3 * The Catholic Anthology 1914-1Elkin 
Mathews, 1915. 

T HE difficulty which has always beset 
criticism in its attempts to arrive at a 
satisfactory definition of the word Poetry 
is by no means confined to the elusive nature of 
the art itself. For not only is the art of Poetry so 
sensitive and subtle as to escape again and again 
from the process of analysis, but the very stand¬ 
ards by which it is controlled are continually 
changing, and the artist’s own conception of his 
business is in a state of perpetual transition. 
Religion, philosophy, imagination, fancy, re¬ 
bellion, and reaction—these, and many other 
elements in human thought, have left their 
impress upon the poetic tradition; and the 
function of criticism, as each new generation 
breaks with some established canon, has been 
more and more to hold to what is best in tra¬ 
dition, to test new movements in the light of that 
best, and yet to keep an open mind towards 
innovations, and to welcome any change, how¬ 
ever revolutionary, that is calculated to enlarge 
the field of poetic vision and activity. This last 
function is the hardest of all the tasks that 
criticism is called upon to undertake ; but the 
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more intelligently the critic embraces it the 
better will he fulfil his responsibilities. llu 
history of literature has proved with weary itei - 
ation that the worst and most retarding Unit 
that criticism can commit is the tendency m 
doubt every new movement, and to Uulli iu,« 
and defy methods whose novelty mav indeed be 
disconcerting, and yet may contain the germ of 
artistic emancipation and enlightenment 
It behoves the critic, therefore, to walk warily 
among new movements, without losing touch 
with the permanent laws of his cratt ; and, to 
guide him amid all minor differences of permd 
and taste, there will be found certain 111.1111 cm 
ceptions of the poetic art, which have stood f.ct 
in the face of change and revolution, the 
eminent among these, the very charter of j'ortrv 
itself, is the conception that poetry cm.i .c m 
the imputation of universality to the indie nln.d 
idea and impulse ; and conversely in the m 
terpretation of the individual impulse in the 
light of universal truth. The jvrsimal qmdttv 
of the emotion or impulse expressed has been 
always regarded as essential, because it is <»u!v 
through personality that the artist can make lm 
appeal. But the individual personality acquire., 
acceptance precisely as it relates itself to the 
universal heart of the world. When we read .1 
poem, or a passage in a poem, and e\. bum 
instinctively: “That is true. I never thought it 
before, but now it is said, 1 recognise it ;c true, 
and as so well said that it is never likely to hr 
said better ” : when, in short, we find uumoHr's 
face to face with an eternal idea expressed in 
flawless language, wc acknowledge instinctively 
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that we are in. the presence of poetry of the 
essential, classic order, against which time and 
the ebbing tide of taste are powerless. But there 
must b« this complete fusion of thought with 
expression. The qualities of form, beauty, and 
music, which tradition has accepted as insepar¬ 
able from poetry, remain inseparable from it 
to-dav. Without the universal, living idea, em¬ 
bodying itself in personal experience, you may 
have agreeable, charming verse, but you cannot 
have poetry. And, with equal emphasis, unless 
the idea is clothed in language that fits it, embodies 
it, and gives it poetic currency, you may have 
rhetoric and eloquence, hut you will not and 
cannot have poetry. For poetry so indissolubly 
blends the universal aiul the jiersonal that idea, 
image, expression, and symbol are indistinguish- 
ible irom one another in the perfected harmony 
if their union. 

These considerations (trite enough, perhaps, 
n themselves) would appear to be worth recalling 
it the present time, since there is evidently some 
lunger of their being forgotten in the indefatig- 
tble search for novelty and sensation which, 
liter vexing the field of the Kngltsh novel with 
,-aryittg fortunes, has recently attacked the poet’s 
trt as well. We have been passing through a 
teriod of intellectual transition and readjustment. 
The stirring and revolutionary movements which 
■onvulsed the Victorian era have exhausted 
hemselves ; the workl of ideas has grown stag- 
tant ; and the art of poetry has made hut little 
ecognisahle advance for a jteriod of something 
ike twenty years. And now we sire suddenly 
smfmntcd by a new movement, on whose liehalf 
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the claim is made that “ English poetry is once 
again putting on a new strength ami beauty," 
so that “we are at the beginning of another 
Georgian period which may take rank in due 
time with the several great poetic ages of the 
past.” These are proud words ; and one of the 
most conspicuous revolutionists of the new school 
has elsewhere defined the movement with which 
he is identified in no uncertain terms. "Our 
aim ,” he says, “ is natural speech, the language 
as spoken. We desire the words of (nwtry to 
follow the natural order. We would write nothing 
that we might not say actually in life under 
emotion.” It is, perhaps, not surprising to learn, 
as we do in the same context, that tin' herald <•( 
this new standard of poetry has " degrees <,f 
antipathy and even contempt for Milton ami 
Victorianism and the softness of the nineties ; ’** 
and, though it is improbable that his disgust 
with what he describes as “ the Miltonian tjuag 
mire ” would be endorsed by many of the other 
champions of Georgian Poetry, it is at least 
certain that the atmosphere of alfthe three volumes 
cited at the head of this article is an atmosphere 
of empirical rebellion. Since, moreover, this 
atmosphere of rebellion is introduced with a 
confidence quite gloriously cocksure, it may nut 
be without value to consider the claims of these 
young innovators, and to estimate the effect 
which their influence seems likely to exercise 
upon English poetry in the immediate future. 

It is evident that such influence is by no means 
negligible, for the first anthology of Georgian 
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Poetry is .already in a twelfth impression, and 
many of the names that decorate it are among 
the most enthusiastically acclaimed of the 
yoimger generation. But, before we consider 
their performance in detail, a few reflections 
upon the art which they practise may help us to 
appreciate the precise standard of poetry to which 
their workmanship and spiritual outlook conform 
Poetry, it will be generally conceded, even by 
me most enterprising claimant for plain speak¬ 
ing m common speech, must work in one or 
other, or in all combined, of three different 
media—ideas, emotions, and moods. When 
poetry was defined, as “ a criticism of life,” the 
framer of the definition had in mind chiefly the 
poetry of ideas ; when it is described as “ emo¬ 
tion remembered in tranquillity,” the description 
is directed chiefly to emotional poetry • and 
when we are told, as we often are nowadays, that 
the sincere reproduction of a moment’s spiritual 
experience is the proper concern of the poetic 
art, this third and final definition applies almost 
exclusively to the poetry which seeks to reproduce 
the writer s passing mood without considering 
its permanent truth or value. The highest order 
of poetry will be found, under analysis, to com¬ 
bine elements from each of these three classes • 
tor the emotion, without which poetry is barren’ 
contains in itself an indirect reference to the’ 
mood m which it is evoked, while the poet pro- 
cee ® from the registration of the emotion to 
test it by the standard of the universal idea. But 
it must never be forgotten that the idea is the 
germ of the poem ; that the truth and univer¬ 
sality of the idea is the test of the poem’s quality; 
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and that, as poetry recedes from the region 

ideas into that of emotions and smk*. stdl Imth 

from emotions into moods, it rttirts m 
more from that high vantage ground from wh-w- 
the classic poetry of the ages overlo,^ 
the manifold activity of the wark. ^ 

idea to the emotion, and from the emotion to 
the mood, is a downward path separating pm-tt y 
from its high, universal significance, atu hr ng- 
ine it step by step nearer to a condition "t ,uui 
chv in which every individual’s chum is P iira ’ 
mount, where Art can represent nothing permanent 
since nothing permanent or stable exists within 
its survey to be represented. 

Now a careful examination at them' two volumes 
of Georgian poetry seems to suggest that during 
the last ten years or so English poetrv has been 
approaching a condition of poetic liberty and 
licence which threatens, not only to submetiv 
old standards altogether, but, if persevered m 
to its logical limits, to hand over the :.ru .itnr 
art of verse to a general process ot literary 
democratisation. For some time before the* 
movement took shape, the powers ot ie.n ti<>u 
had been at work upon English poetrv, 11 •' 
Pre-Raphaelite movement, for example, iu, m 
itself a reaction. It found the soulful cameum-vi 
of the Victorians quietly sinking info a ■■! 
dogmatic philosophy. Science, religion, doubt, 
and faith had apparently taken the Mu-in' Hill 
by storm ; and a way of escape was sought mm 
the dreams of the past, by reviving ideal t and 
standards of a simpler and a more artidn alK 
minded world. The step from such a mood m 
one of general discontent with all surviving 
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traditions was hut a short one ; and the next step 
after that is inevitably the complete abandon¬ 
ment of tradition and standard alike. “ We write 
nothing that we might not speak.” proclaims 
the new rebellion in olFect : “ we draw the thing 
as we see it for the God of things as they are. 
Every aspect of life shall he the subject of our 
art, and what we see we .will describe in the 
language which we use every day. The result 
shall be the New Poetry, the vital expression of 
a new race.” 

To such a manifesto, even before its artistic 
achievements come to l»e examined, then: is one 
preliminary reply, it is indeed true that the 
artificer may put whatever he sees into his melt¬ 
ing-pot, but it by no means follows that lie will 
get a work of art out of his mould. It may be 
arguable that the poet should shove! the langu¬ 
age of the mining-camp into his lvric, but it is 
more than doubtful whether poetry will emerge. 
Force may emerge, vigour tnav emerge, an im¬ 
pressive ami vital kind of rhetoric may take form 
from the composition ; but poetry is something 
more than these. Poetry must possess beauty ; 
beauty is the essence of its Is-ing ; ami it has 
never been the general experience that the 
language of the common crowd possesses either 
Iwauty or authority, When poetrv prop* wn la 
confine itself to the commercial counters of 
speech, the first thing we should expect would 
Ite a failure in dignity and charm, When it sets 
itself to break loose from the traditions of structure 
anti harmony, the next inevitable consequence 
would be the wastage of form and melody, Ami 
emphatically enough, the very first impression 
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with which the reader of the*- volumes* 
Georgian poetry is assailed is an impression <»f 
fitful lack of dignity, and a recurrent tendril 
to neglect the claims of form and struetui 
which continually distract the reader's attrntit 
from his author’s meaning, hv thrusting into t! 
foreground a sense of the unrestrained ami rvt 
violent fashion in which that meaning is strivii 
to get itself expressed. That the form of expre 
sion has crude energy, rising at intervals in 
power, we do not dispute ; hut it is emplutieal 
the sort of energy that has not hither 
been associated with the methods ami amts > 
poetry. 

The blank verse of Mr. Wilfrid Wilson < iilwn 
for example, has evidently thrown aside in wear 
ness the golden foot-rule of the Augustan-i ; 

For sure enough the camel’s old evil incarnate ' 
The only moments I've lived my life to the lull 
And that live again in rcincmhnmee unladed 41 
those 

When I’ve seen life compact in some perfect ho.lv 

It would be amusing to hear Dr. Johiwu'n urn 
ments upon this turbulent kind of proxody Sue 
liberties with his favourite ten-syllabled hit 
might well “ perturhate his paradml tuu- 
torturing it into one of fuliginous thunderstorm 
But Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’* blank \n ,r , 
yet more rough and unmelodtous; 

Anger was smarting in my eyes like grit 
0 the fine earth ami fine all for nothing ! 

Mazed I walkt, seeing and smelling amt hearing 
The meadowlands all shining fearfully gold, 
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with which the reader of these volumes of 
Georgian poetry is assailed is an impression of a 
fitful lack of dignity, and a recurrent tendency 
to neglect the claims of form and structure, 
which continually distract the reader’s attention 
from his author’s meaning, by thrusting into the 
foreground a sense of the unrestrained and even 
violent fashion in which that meaning is striving 
to get itself expressed. That the form of expres¬ 
sion has crude energy, rising at intervals into 
power, we do not dispute ; but it is emphatically 
the sort of energy that has not hitherto 
been associated with the methods and aims of 
poetry. 

The blank verse of Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, 
for example, has evidently thrown aside in weari¬ 
ness the golden foot-rule of the Augustans : 

For sure enough the camel’s old evil incarnate ! . . . 
The only moments Fve lived my life to the full 
And that live again in remembrance unfaded are 
those 

When I’ve seen life compact in some perfect body. . . . 

It would be amusing to hear Dr. Johnson’s com¬ 
ments upon this turbulent kind of prosody. Such 
liberties with his favourite ten-syllabled line 
might wellperturbate his paradisal state/* 
torturing it into one of fuliginous thunderstorm. 
But Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s blank verse is 
yet more rough and unmelodious : 

Anger was smarting in my eyes like grit. 

O the fine earth and fine all for nothing ! 

Mazed I walkt, seeing and smelling and hearing : 

The meadowlands all shining fearfully gold,— 
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Cruel as lire the sight of them toucht my mind • 
Breathing was at! a honeylaste of dover ’ 

Ami heanfhnvers. 1 would have rather had it 
Carrion, or the stink of smouldering brimstone, 

Now, it is evident that the writer who sets down 
such unmetrical lines as these is writing in 
deliberate defiance of metrical tradition. No 
man, possessed by the impulse to express him¬ 
self in verse, was ever the victim of so had an 
ear as to believe that 

0 the fine earth and fine all for nothing 1 

is a reasonable lint* of blank-verse as it was 
understood by the classicists. Rut Mr. Aber¬ 
crombie would very properly reply that he is 
not writing for the classicists' at all, hut for the 
young Woods of the twentieth century, and that 
he chooses to write like this for the sake ofavoid- 
mg monotony and of achieving sudden and 
vigorous effect. Well, as a matter of fact, is the 
effect really heightened by this kind of incoherent 
violence ? Is it imt rather true that the deserip- 
two iii the first |HWH;i|y quoted above is so con- 
fused ana involved that thv linos must tic mid 
twice before they take hold upon the imagin¬ 
ation, and that even then the final impression 

, f 7’y 7 *’ lH ,m ' ot imperfect and unfinished 
draft ( vehemence without corresponding effect 
ts nothing worth ; it resembles the volubility of 
an unpractised orator, and the taint of undis¬ 
ciplined experiment too frequently affects ami 
mars Air. Abercrombie's workmanship. Hi* 
hale of St. I human '* has a fine imaginative 
idea at tfie heart of it ; it is, in fact, one of’ the 
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r significance and force, 

idea of permanent sigm lt . r between 

w, 

a divine impulse to carr} on «■“ 

Master and a restraining prHdentt. «bub f* r 
SSL retards his mission by suggestmi: he 

ssld periis »<* xrv,,t 

SX.'SSE * a venial failmg. 

But prudence, prudence ia the deadly sin, 

And one that groweth deep mto a life 

With hardening roots_that clutch about the brea*. 

For this refuses faith in the unknown P <nsct * 

Within man’s nature ; shrewdly hrmgeth all 
Their inspiration of strange eagerness 
To a judgment bought by sate experience ; 
xt_ : _tint scone of thought. 


Here is a fine animating theme for poetrv. and 
one well suited to a muse bent upon new advent • 
ure; but throughout the poem, us even m<>rr 
noticeably in his breathless, exclamatory drama 
“The End of the World," the poet appears m 
have hurled himself into the ciinrf ni treatnm 
before properly digesting his material, and to 
be content to accept as finished work what ought 
to have been recognised as the first rough note*., 
or “ trial balance ” of his composition. He n 10 
eager to be trying conclusions with the new file* 
that he exhausts himself in a single flight, and 
never advances beyond the initial phases of the 
experiment. 

This restlessness seems to In- growing upon 
the poet, for his earlier work showed imagination 
much more satisfactorily at one with its material, 
His vers libre, which is now often crude and 
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shapeless, Usui at first a genuine justification, in 
its courageous attempt to break free once anti for 

eunhnWtj*D n -* f the Tennyaonian 

euphuiats. He introduced a degree of elasticity 

and variety mto the metre which was stimu- 
latog to the ear, while the eye was continually 
fed by rich and clustered imagery ; y 

1 he world a a Hamc of the unquenchmg fire 
An upward-rapturing unhindered Hamc, 
hinging a golden praise that it can he, 

One of the joya of (hid the eternal fire. 

But thin this soaring nature* this green flame. 

Largely exulting, not knowing how to cringe 
God a joy there arc thing* even aaereder, 

Words .* they are messengers from out Gods heart 
Intimate with him ; through his deed they go, 
i his pass,on of him called the world, approving 
All of fierce gladness in it, bidding leap 
to a yet higher rapture ere it sink. 

And again, in the lyric metre of the choruses in 
1’cregrmtis there was a haunting beauty 
which tppttar« too rarely in his later work ; 

Little flames, merry flames, modest low ehucktiiw 
this is but maidenly pretence of shyness ; 

Little flames, happy flames, what are these secrets 
You no modestly whisper one another ? 

Do we not know your golden desires, 

And the brave way you tower into lust 
Mightily shameless f 

VWiy do you inly skulk among the timber ? 

* land up, yellow flumes, take the joy given you ■ 

Rcsms and spunkwood, faggots ami turpentine, ’ 

A deal of spices, a great cost of benzoin, 

Everything projier for ymir riot, o flame*. 
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* is ■*? 

rr«°.o s i- i.V' 9si,m '; 9 ‘- Mi 

Abercrombie is in danger <>t accepting mn 
occurs sparfty tub. fancy as 

the finished product of a meditate“ * : . 

Something of the same haste and imj .muit 
negligence o g f technique disfigures t -uk ;d 
Mr Walter De la Mare, who aims at a sun} U r 
form of fantasy than Mr. Abercrombie, only 

ward affectations and clumsy inversions . 

Three jolly Fanners 
Once bet a pound 
Each dance the others would 
Off the ground. 

Out of their coats 
They slipped right soon, 

And neat and nicesome 
Put each his slumn. 

An onomatopoetic measure like this, iho u-n to 
reproduce the spirit of the dance, is abonhmiy 
ruined by such tortured phrases as weigh down 
the third, seventh, and eighth lines ot this 
opening, and the same fault crops up alt through 
the piece. And in " Melmijlo ” a gmamrr 
imagination is marred by similar clumsiness ot 
touch: 

Three and thirty birds there stood 
In an elder in a wood ; 

Called Melmillo- flew off three, 

Leaving thirty in the tree ; 

Called Melmillo- nine now gone, 

And the boughs held twenty-one ; 
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Culled Melmillo—and eighteen 
Left but three to nod and preen ; 

Called Melmillo three.two one— 

Now of birds were feathers none. 

Here again the awkwardness of inversion, and 
the consequent suggestion of artificiality, go a 
long way to dispel the dainty and sincere sim¬ 
plicity of the picture. 

Hut the champion of the new impressionism 
m _ poetry may reasonably rejoin that the very 
object, to which these young writers are bending 
their energies, is nothing less than emancipation 
from the metrical trammels of the past; that 
what they particularly desire is freedom of 
method allied to freedom of thought; and that 
their workmanship can only be judged in con¬ 
nexion with the ideas which it embodies. 'Hus 
is true enough ; all artistic technique must be 
largely controlled by the subject it portrays. 
We do not expect Caliban to discuss Setebosin 
the sublime language of the Deity musing upon 
the forfeited bcuuty of Eden* Hut di;tmattc 
propriety is one thing, and lyrical poetry is 
quitt another. 1 lie question is, whether lyric 
verse can [Hissibly " take rank with the several 
great poetic ages of the past," unless thought 
and expression combine to produce a thing of 
beauty, recognisable as beautiful by any sensi¬ 
tive taste, and containing at the heart’s core that 
inevitable ijuality of the universal which will Ins 
found to distinguish all the poetry that endures. 

I here are certain jniems in the collection to 
which it is possible to ascribe without hesitation 
this high and inalienable privilege, and it is no 
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slight vindication of the stented* of the F»| 

that they are all poems conceived and t \< <■ un 
in the soundest tradition of fine workmanship. 

SiTSte, for instance, Mr. Sturge Moore s 
« Sicilian Idyll/’ which is not onlv the most 
striking poem in the earlier volume, but may be 
Sd to present, in an allegory, the complete 

philosophy of the poetic 
adorns An aged couple in a Sicilian ull.u? an 
immersed in fhe mild atmosphereV ; 
acquiescence which middle-age bangs to tlu>« 
who have escaped from the disturbing passions 
of youth. Damon with his wine-bowl and Im 
gossip, and Cydilla with her ball of w.rsted ami 
nimble fingers, are content enough m their back¬ 
water of life. Only one anxiety troubles them. 
Their son Delphis has broken loose from their 
uneventful home, and gone out into the world 
in a mist of rebellion and adventure, to warm 
both hands before the fire of life. VUiat has 
befallen him,by the way? The shadow <>t that 
anxiety is always over the old people. One dav 
Damon meets his son again. He has become 
tutor to a young lad, and his imagination h 
aflame with the delight of moulding an imptei 
sionable soul to his own pattern. 'IV verv 
ecstasy of creation inspires him ; and then -md 
denly another man crosses his path, a creature 
of low instincts and animal impulses, who inflames 
the boy’s mind with unclean fancies, and ’teems 
likely in a moment to ruin the work of DetphisS 
long-cherished ambition. Then Delphis in hit 
turn has to learn the lesson of the world's pm 
gress. Youth will not stay for the word *4 
experience; the call of the wiki tempts every 
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new generation to its disaster. Ho Delphis, 
enraged with civilisation, takes the solitary way : 

A vagabond l shall be as the moon is. 

The »un, the waves, the winds, all birds, all beasts 
Are ever on the move, and take what coma; 

They are not parasites like plants and men 
Rooted in that which fed them yesterday. 


Free minds must bat gain with each greet!}' moment 
And seize the most that lies to hand at once. 

Ye are too old to understand my word# ; 

I yet have youth enough, and can escape 
From that which sticks each individual man 
Into the common dream, 

What is this but the perfect apologia for the 
wandering life of an art which makes no com¬ 
promise with tradition, an apologia expressed 
in language of great force, sincerity, and per¬ 
suasiveness ? 

lint the apologia is double-edged. For the 
wanderer gt.es his way, drifting without purpose 
upon a rudderless course, while the little citadel 
of civilisation stands firm, because man is a social 
being, and it is through the self-sacrifice of the 
individual that the life of each generation is made 
easier than the last. And so, after Delphi* has 
raved himself out of sight, the last word is with 
the old parents, as they gather up the worsted 
arid the knitting, and trot off in search of their 
son’s pupil " to offer their jsior service in his 
stead.” 


We must lie doing something, for l fed 

We both shall drown our hearts with time to spare, 
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Man cannot live for himself alone ; his and 
Snt Sust control the laws for Ins luture Nor 
can the artist separate himself from tlu traditions 
ofhis art, and start afresh upon a new programme 
with each new generation. I he continuity of lift 
and of art is alike unbroken ; there is nothing 
really new nor isolated under the sun. 

But Mr. Sturge Moore has disappeared from 
the later volume of Georgian Poetry, whether 
because, as the editor says of absent contributor, 
he has “ published nothing which comes utthm 
its scope,” or because he “ belongs m hut to an 
earlier poetic generation, and his inclusion must 
be allowed to have been an anachronism, ur 
are not told. In any case the absence of hi« re 
strained and eloquent verse is a distinct !.>*• to 
the later collection; and it is a further, and a 
very real misfortune to the movement as a whole, 
that two of its most gifted and promising leaders 
have been swept away prematurely by the 
untimely stroke of death. In James Flroy Fin l.n 
and Rupert Brooke we gladly recognise two other 
poets of indisputable and glowing _ promise, 
whose influence upon their contemporaries might 
possibly have had the most salutary and form 
ative results. Without them much that is left of 
the movement fades into a feverish euntimm 
of experiment; but one of these two possessed 
intuitively, and the other was on the {stint of 
acquiring by experience, just that quality of 
artistic §elf-control which would save them ftom 
the excesses with which they were •mrrmmdrd, 
and leaven the modem movement «u a whole 
with a powerful leaven of beauty and spirituality 
Flecker, indeed, had little to connect turn with 
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rebellious modernity. He indulged in no half- 
fledged experiments, and made no attempt to 
shock his readers’ susceptibilities. His passion 
was chiefly lor the old old ships, old buildings, 
old legends, and old loyalties ; and he sang their 
praise in haunting melodies which recalled the 
immemorial music of the old, unchangeable 
sea : 

Hveniug on the olden, the golden sea of Wales, 
When the first star shivers and the last wave pales : 
() evening dreams 1 

I here s a house that lit irons walked in, long ago, 
Where now the springs of ocean fall and flow. 
And the dead robed in red ami sea-lilies overhead 
Hway when the long winds blow. 

Sleep not, my country ; though night is here, afar 
\ our children of the morning are clamorous for war: 
Fire in the night, O dreams ! 

Though she send you as she sent you, long ago, 
South to desert, east to ocean, west to snow, 

West of these out to seas colder than the Hebrides 
I must go 

Where the fleet of stars m anehoml, and the young 
Star-captains glow. ' ’ 

•Such melody and such imagery as this are in 
the true succession ; 1 they owe nothing to any 
passing fashion. Hut Rupert Brooke was essen¬ 
tially ill the heart of the new movement ; and 
his earlier work was not immune from its short¬ 
comings faith of taste and of faulty selection. 
He was obsessed by the modem melancholy, 
hired by that love at Jvnglish life and Knglish 
scenery which is the hall-mark of the public 
school and University man, bubbling over with 
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, 1 1 : n life and love and sweet companion- 

.. 

enjoyment, even indeed of lovt m<it. 

Magnificently unprepared 

For the long littleness of nte, 

he had scarcely raised to *oMet <» hj» U|«. 
he saw the wine turn to poison m ”» tu r ,mi * m 
eyes^gold kair, red lips - all >»; ‘ 

few years, blown upon tin wind 
loveless pilgrimage. 

And every mote, on earth or air. 

Will speed and gleam, down later days. 

And like a secret pilgrim tare 
Tiv pacer and invisible ways, 


Nor ever rest, nor ever He, % 

Till, beyond thinking, out ot view, 

One mote of all the dust that s 1 
Shall meet one atom that was you 

And then, perhaps, would be granted m the dead 
passion its one faint hope of imnmmlin. that 
the flame of reunited love should strike ltd" in*- 
heart of some pair of living lovers, rapt out 
themselves into an unfamiliat ecstasy : 

And they will know-poor tools, they'll know t 
One moment, what it is to love. 

The dread of the loss of individuality burned 
into the soul of this eager individualist, until 
the horror of Nirvana almost eon aimed his 
power of expression. 
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Oh, Heavens Heaven ! —hut we’ll he missing 
I he palms, and sunlight, and the south ; 

And there’s an end, I think, of kissing 
When our mouths are one with Mouth, . . 

That last line, with its taint of inherent ugliness, 
an ugliness which heeomes almost vulgar, Is 
unfortunately characteristic of the worst side of 
Rupert Iho<the, the itch to suv a thing in such 
an arresting fashion as to shock the literary purist 
into attention even against his will. There are 
too many such blots upon his poetry. 

Here, where love’s stuff it body, arm and side 

Are stabbing-sweet ’gainst chair and lamp and 
wall, 

In every touch more intimate meaning* hide ; 

And llaming brains are the white heart of all, 

I his is not poetry at all ; once more wo are 
confronted with the failure of a vehemence that 
loses itself in words. So too in the interminable 
list of material comforts which he loved (and 
Brooke never quite knew when to stop, when 
his imagination hail started upon a mental cata¬ 
logue), he exhausts and irritates the fancy with 
the suggestion of a cloistered, almost an epicurean, 
ImltvttlMttlwm iiutnu! run rim 
in his temperament ; but, when the call came 
to make the supreme sacrifice, he learnt in a 
sudden Hash of revelation, what so many of his 
comrades hart learnt by degrees upon the hard 
stones of experience, that individuality is truly 
given to man in order that he mav devote it to 
the service of his generation. 

VJ 
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Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with 
His hour, 

And caught our youth, and wakened us from 
sleeping, 

With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened 
power, 

To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 

Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 
Leave the sick hearts that honour could not move, 
And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 
And all the little emptiness of love ! 

Oh ! we, who have known shame, we have found 
release there, 

Where there's no ill, no grief, but sleep has 
mending, 

Naught broken save this body, lost but breath ; 

. Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long peace 
there 

But only agony, and that has ending ; 

And the worst friend and enemy is but Death. 

So invigorating, and so transcendently sincere, 
is this return of the poet upon the self-centred 
dreams of youth, with their vain regrets for the 
passage of beauty, that we may be excused for 
believing that, had Rupert Brooke survived the 
war, its cleansing fire would have lighted him to 
achievements both in life and poetry far greater 
than had yet been dreamed of by a philosophy 
so disillusioned and so disintegrate. Dis aliter 
visum : and now this bright young harbinger 
of beaconing possibilities sleeps by the iEgean 
Sea: 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 

Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 
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Anti in his grave rest, beyond doubt, the highest 
exjwetations of tilt* poetic movement which he 
seemed destined, in the very hour of his death, 
to tut n into richer and more profitable channels 
The gulf which separates these three poets' 
from the larger body of the New Poetry may 
perhaps, be bridged by Mr. John Drinkwater! 
w’ho in a well-conceived and finely-written idyll 
gives expression to yet one more allegory of the 
artistic life. M The Carver in Stone ” indeed is 
easily referable to the sister art of poetry. It tells 
of a sculptor, patient and idealistic, who was 
engaged, with a host of his fellow-workmen, to 
decorate the frieze of a great temple. They set 
to work to embody the forms of local deities, 
tiger, owl, hull, leopard, ram. camel, lizard, and 
the rest, ami carved them, as the crowd preferred 
to find them, without life or vital meaning. The 
solitary artist, on the other hand, threw all his 
energies into the sculpture of an eagle, that 
spread 

Wide pinions o» a doodles* ground of heaven, 

Clad with the heart's high courage of that dawn 
Moving upon the ploughlands newly sown, 

Dead stone the rest, He looked, ami knew it so, 

Ihe crowd, however, looked with other eyes. 
The king and his counsellors flocked to inspect 
the work, and praised the lean, thill animals of 
the field. Only one critic noticed the eagle at all, 
and he would have preferred a swan. So tlte 
lonely artist left jmpularity to the others, and 
lagged to be allowed to decorate the panels in 
the clerestory, unseen because no one would 
ever trouble to climb the winding stair. There 

at 
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he carved a great, squatting toad, the emblem <>t 
the crowd’s “ emphatic warrant, and sui r<»tmd< d 
it with the other types of the people « Kyds, 
wonderfully interpreted now in the light <»t their 
own ugliness—cruelty, tear, and smile tod. 
The temple was finished, and nobody uimbcu 
the stair to see his panels between die high 
windows, But he looked in solitude and content- 


Again upon his work, and knew it good, 

Smiled on his toad, passed down the stair >tm.ren. 
And sang across the teeming meadows home. 

It would not be just to carry the comparison too 
v far ; for the fault of the New Poetry w certainly 
not that it lacks life, like the heavy image* .it the 
people’s gods in the poem, hut rathei, am! pi in 
cipally, that it lacks beauty and spirituality. Lite 
it has in abundance, the tierce, feverish htr ut a 
mind that has not yet established tU telatmu. 
with its environment, and is perpctu.il!>. launch 
ing excursions into new territory, without mu 
solidating the ground that it has won. It »•< the 
life, in fact, of experiments and moods ; am! tin- 
poetry in which it issues is precisely that poetic 
of the mood and of the emotion, with h w«- have 
already defined as lacking the sound tuundufinn* 
and universal significance of the poetry ot idea*! 
The general atmosphere is that ot a wot Id m 
which there is no prevailing current .<t t*leai, 
no pervading intellectual stimulus, ami it**m 
which the natural refuge is tound m the ex 
aggeration of trivial incidents into some -a«t ot 
symbolic relation with big movements, ami m 
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the acceptance of individual whims and wav- 
ideals ****** ^ phce of firm philosophic 

Symbolism plays an inevitable part in such a 
movement; and the readiness with which 
symbolism runs to seed always renders it a 
dangerous ally of poetry. For when it gets out 
of hand. it is apt to trail off into a sort of entangle¬ 
ment of its own elaboration, growing by self- 
indulgence. I'he prolixity of the author's fancy 
dulls the edge of the animating idea; and this 

w th V W> ‘ "hich the imagery of the 

New l oetry lows itself again and again. It gets 
hold of a halt-UcwlopeU idea, and elaborates it 
ont of all proportion and perspective. ** The 
Hare, by Mr. Wilfrid Gibson, a t\ w poem in 
many res{wcts, nevertheless labours under this 
disadvantage. In the hunted eyes of the hare the 
rustic «{iortsm»u realises something of the «hv 
apprehension of womanhood, a shyness which 
maternity and its consolations aloiie have the 
power to dispel. The image ami the idea are 
true, but the jxiet proceeds to decorate them 
vkith ail the ctrcunuttancc* of vnutry ^ -first the 
pursuit of the hare, then the pursuit of the 
woman, and then the two pursuits merged sym! 
boheaUy into one ; until the whole thing is ho 
overclouded by hall-realised metaphor that the 
mam idea fades out of sight. 

w the more strangely in 
>n ? W,,rk ' * imv ilis particular strength 
lies at the other extreme of quality. Swift vivid¬ 
ness of impression is the essence of hi« t ,r. „„,i 
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*•« 

h war furnish characteristic illu*Uan<oiH 

present war, u . m j ; t curttnis to 

of his talent “^3^ in hi(4 1(( „ K ,. r .lights, 

2anrt!!£-.»*r4 f m ; 

decision But, when the artist break. Her of 
JSg standards, it is w. nnanmmn ev 
oerience that he should lose a sense o whet,,.,, 
also The very vividness of Ins insight tempt* 
him to multiply impressions, until thev "ver- 
S,d tta picW,- and «Mte» *. 1-1—. 
This is one of the most insidious d.mgc* “1 
realism; and there are occasions whet, -in even 
more perilous boundary gets mwvid, m th* 
poet’s effort to be original and arresting at anv 

The two pieces by Mr. D. U. Lawrence, winch 
bear the names “ The Snapdragon " and " lane 
and Cruelty,” might well serve as » aimnnary 
examples of realism running nut m vrr-r Both 
deal with the sudden submergence of judgment 
and self-restraint in the dutch «t phy«u‘4l 

passion, and both use symhds tram the natural 
world to illustrate a degree ot wit abandon* 
ment which is so invertebrate as to lie jurat u. ally 
abnormal. The sinister power of the impir^nm 
is not to be denied; but it hours n<* sort «»l 
affinity to poetry. It is in both eases an riprmsirot 
in perverted symbolism, easting a sombre 
shadow upon the wholesome impulse-. nt passion 
and of natural sexual attraction. 

Realism, however, is no rarity among the 
younger poets; snd the tick of fcutisiiit whtcfct 
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stimulates their frequent and irrelevant prolixity 
inspires them no less in the choice of subjects 
ami of methods so coarse as inevitably to repel 
the clear, bright atmosphere of poetrv alto- 
father. Mr. John Masefield, no doubt, has done 
something to set the fashion, although tie is only 
inadequately represented in these pages. Hut 
Mr, Masefield's moral narratives in verse have 
a powerful sense of virility behind them ; and 
two of them, “The Kverlastitm Mercy," ami 
“ '*’he Widow in the Bye Street," whatever may 
be thought of their violence of taste and diction, 
are at any rate highly impressive homilies in 
mette, filled to the brim with a glowing passion 
for morality Mr. Masefield, moreover, h full of 
the true stufl of poetry, .m«t, when he is once at 
work by the countryside ot on his even more 
familiar oeean, the splendour and variety of his 
imagery are imjweeable. His realism also {» 
invariably in the dramatic vein. If he is coarse, 
he takes hi; colour from the theme ; directly 
the theme rises in the spiritual scale, the poet's 
inspiiation rises with it to heights that not in ■ 
ftequcntlv border on stiblimifv. The same is 
true yd Mr, Ralph Hudgpon, who completely 
justifies the rather sombre iv.di in of ■* The 
Bull by the intense pathos and sincerity of its 
human allegory, Strength of this sort, even if it 
broadens down into crudity, is m direct harmony 
with its snibjei t ; flu* dramatic situation requires 
tf, and its final elfeci apjiears arti itteallv inevit * 
able, ' 

'I*he realism of Mr. Lawrence and of Mr. 
William Davies is of ,m entirely different order. 
Here, in certain isolated passage, 4 hi Rujiert 
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Brooke’s work, individualism hursts its bounds, 
and elevates a merely animal instinct into that 
higher region of ideas to w hich, of course, animal 
instinct has always been recognised as a con- 
genital foe. And the result, as in " The bird <>f 
Paradise,” is sheer ugliness, an ugliness which 
does grave injustice to the true spirit of beauty 
which fills Mr. Davies’s pastoral poems with 
sunshine and the scent of flowers in a spring 
breeze. It is strange, at first sight, that such 
aberrations of taste should exist side bv ode with 
so much natural beauty ; but they arc ev idemly 
a common defect of the New Poetry, .usd would 
appear to have their root in the deliancr, anil 
consequent loss, of authority which .mends alt 
efforts to democratise society and art. 

This failing is painfully evident in one ut the 
finest and most impressive poem, in cither 
volume, the noble “ King Lear'. Wife " of Mr. 
Gordon Bottomley. Here, in a ‘.trough knit, 
vigorous, dramatic fragment, we arc given a ■..at 
of prelude to Shakespeare's tragedv, and iii.it ,» 
prelude which serves very rea am.tbk to c%j>l. ( tu 
the inhuman treatment meted out to their father 
by Goneril and Regan at a later •,{.»•. r ot he, hiv 
tory. The Lear of this fragment i, -.till a n,.m m 
his prime, lusty and lustful, with a -a, l.lv ,hm s < 
wife who has long since ceased to .ati.tv hu 
uxorious demands. Goneril is just emerging mto 
womanhood—a huntress maid ; G«u delta r» a 
prattling nursery child; Regan hangs about the 
kitchen for scraps. Upon Goneril fall, the honor 
of revelation, for, as her mother lie, dung in 
the great bed, she sees Iter father toying in 'the 
shadow with her mother's maid, who is already 
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destined by the doting Lear to be the moribund 
wife s successor, while all the time the wanton 
is carrying on an intrigue with a younger man in 
the king’s retinue. The honour of the f oU" 
is m Cfonerd's hand, and slie stabs Jut father’s 
paramour to death, returning with the blood 
upon her hands, to point the moral of a 
woman s intuition : 

I do not understand how men can govern 
l sc craft and exercise the duty of cunning 
Anticipate treason, treachery meet wit ft treachery 
Ami yet believe a woman because site looks 
> traight m their eyes with mournful, trustful gaze 
And lips like innocence, all gentleness. 

(formflaith could not answer a woman’s eves. 

I did not need to read fter in a letter • 

1 am not woman yet, but I can fed 
W hat untruths are instinctive in my kind, 

And how some men desire deceit from us. 

So far the drama, though not without a certain 

E '-ft w * m,r " iW i Ui,ftf Within the con- 
taming walls of poetry a fine ami living , t jece 

vlrvTT 1 ^' H“ r VV ‘ ,\ imu < '" ,lu ' s » that on the 
ury last page Mr, Hottomley should be willing 

’ ‘ tkv h . tUl! i,( * l l-’nvcrfui scene 

ritS Ult °, ,h ‘‘ ,l r ;lth d ‘*»mber two 

«! ( ’ 8 ' W !a >‘ 

•d u V r r , h " h<Hi y 11 ballad 

about a louse and plunge the episode into a 
conclusion of intolerable bathos ? It is in W. 

n‘2 'VIT ■ H{ ’ irif ,h;lt Mr - Wiliam Davies 
m in,' -m y I !U ' t,l,v «l‘«’ |x*rtrait of an old 
Halt, whtmr nmnmj \%< m {mini with 

oktime'fo M ‘ U,f ‘- f rm T W ’ !Uul tears the 
picture to piece# in si colophaii ; 
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“ A damn bad sailor and a landshark too, 

No good in port or out ”»my granddad said. 

The disillusionment of such a finish is complete 
it is like a child destroying its sand-cast!c in a j 
of petulance. And the motive is very much th 
same in both cases, for it has its origin in 
freakish desire to shock. 

Cleverness is, indeed, the pitiall oi the Nev 
Poetry. There is no question about the iagrnuit; 
with which its varying moods are exploited, it 
elaborate symbolism evolved, and its sudden 
disconcerting effects exploded upon tin* imagiu 
ation. Swift, brilliant images break into the hr| ( 
of vision, scatter like rockets, am! leave a trail <»: 
flying fire behind. But the general impte .-iiim {• 
momentary; there are moods and emotion i 
but no steady current of ideas fx-hind them 
Further, in their determination to surprise ami 
even to puzzle at all costs, these young poem use 
continually forgetting that the iir.it rv,rm« of 
poetry is beauty; and that, however mm It v«m 
may have observed the world around von, it n 
impossible to translate your observation ion. 
poetry, without the intervention of tin- .piuf >>; 
beauty, controlling the vision, and icammafim; 
the idea. 

The temptations of cleverness may !*r m i ,truf. 
but its risks arc equally great.' how gn at indeed 
will, perhaps, be best indicated by' ihc example 
of the Catholic Anthology," whivh apparently 
represents the very newest of all the new poetic 
movements of the day. 'Hus strange little volume 
bears upon its cover a geometrical drvhe, -.m; 
gestmg that the material within holds thr 'lanir 
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relation to the art of poetry as the work of the 
Cubist school holds to the art of painting and 
design. The product of the volume is mainly 
American in origin, only one or two of the con¬ 
tributors being of indisputably English birth. 
But it appears here under the auspices of a house 
associated with some of the best poetry of the 
younger generation, and is prefaced by a short 
lyric hy Mr. W. B. Yeats, in which that honoured 
representative of a very different school of in¬ 
spiration makes bitter fun of scholars and critics, 
who 


Edit and annotate the lines 
That young men, tossing on their beds, 
Rhymer! out in love's ties pair 
To flatter beauty’s ignorant ear. 

The reader will not have penetrated far Ix-yond 
this warning notice before he finds himself in 
the very stronghold of literary rebellion, if not 
of anarchy. Mr. Orrick Johns may itc allowed 
to speak for hia colleagues, as well as for himself: 

This is the song of youth, 

This is the cause of myself; 

I knevy my father well and he was a fool, 

Therefore will I have my own foot in the path before 
1 take a step ; 

I will go only into new lands, 

And 1 will walk on no plank-walks. 

The horses of my family are wind-broken, 

And the dogs are old, 

And the guns rust; 

X will make me a new bow from an ash-tree, 

And cut up the homestead into arrows. 
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And Mr. Ezra Pound takes up the parable in 
turn, in the same wooden prose, cut into battens 

Come, my songs, let us express our baser passions. 
Let us express our envy for the man with a steady 
job and no worry about the future. 

You are very idle, my songs, 

I fear you will come to a bad end. 

You stand about the streets. You loiter at the corners 
and bus-stops, 

You do next to nothing at all. 

You do not even express our inner nobility, 

You will come to a very bad end. 

And I ? I have gone half cracked. 

It is not for his audience to contradict the poet, 
who for once may be allowed to pronounce his 
own literary epitaph. But this, it is to be noted, 
is the “ poetry 35 that was to say nothing that 
might not be said “ actually in life—under 
emotion,” the sort of emotion that settles down 
into the banality of a premature decrepitude : 

I grow old. ... I grow old . . , 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind ? Do I dare to eat a 
peach ? 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon * 
•the beach. 

I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 

I do not think that they will sing to me. 

Here, surely, is the reduction to absurdity of 
that school of literary licence which, beginning ' 
with the declaration 

I knew my father well and he was a fool, 
naturally proceeds to the convenient assumption 
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that everything which seemed wise and true to 
the father must inevitably be false and foolish 
to the son. Yet, if the fruits of emancipation are 
to be recognised in the unmetrieal, incoherent 
banalities of these literary “ Cubists,” the state 
of Poetry is indeed threatened with anarchy 
which will end in something worse even than 
“ red ruin and the breaking up of laws.” From 
such a catastrophe the humour, eoiumonsonse, 
and artistic judgment of the best of the new 
“ Georgians ” will assuredly save their gener¬ 
ation ; nevertheless, a hint of warning may not 
be altogether out of place. It was a classic cus¬ 
tom in the family hall, when the least was at its 
height, to display a drunken slave among the 
sons of the Household, to the end that they, 
being ashamed at the ignominious folly of his 
gesticulations, might determine never to be 
tempted into such a pitiable condition them¬ 
selves. ’Plie custom had its advantages ; for the 
wisdom of the younger generation was found to 
be fostered more surely by a single example v 
than by a world of homily and precept. 
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(1914-1918) 

T HE experience of the present war ought 
surely to have taught believers in pro¬ 
phecy a trenchant lesson. Never in the 
history of the world can there have been a time 
when the prophets have proved more consist¬ 
ently wrong ; and nowhere have they wandered 
further astray than in those doleful predictions 
which foretold the temporary overthrow of 
literature and literary interests. In the first 
months of .the war it seemed generally agreed 
by critics and creative artists alike that the 
genius of expression itself was doomed to dis¬ 
appear in the immediate future. Works of im¬ 
agination, we were assured, must cease to trouble 
y the mind of man ; no poetry worthy of the name 
was likely to be written during the next twenty 
years. It was a depressing prospect; but fortu¬ 
nately the prophecy was no sooner uttered than 
the event asserted its fallacy. A torrent of poetry 
began at once to pour from the press ; and the 
voice of criticism found itself obliged to swing 
round to the opposite pole. The war, we were 
then told, had become a very forcing-ground of 
poetry; it was recreating the poet’s heart out 
of its own fires ; we were face to face with an 
almost miraculous renaissance of the poetic 
spirit. This access of enthusiasm has also faded 
in its turn ; and its wild confidence is shown 
to have been no less deceptive than the vain 
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depression which preceded it. We are beginning, 
in short, to arrive at a more equable condition 
of judgment, and to see things in more accurate 
perspective. 

The time therefore appears propitious for 
taking stock of the intluenco which the war has 
exercised upon contemporary poetry, and, con¬ 
versely, for considering the contribution which 
this poetry has of its own initiative made towards 
an understanding of the true meaning and sig¬ 
nificance of War. Of the two considerations, the 
second is likely to prove the more fruitful. For 
it would seem to be not so much a fact that the 
war has made poetry, as that poetry has, now for 
the first time, made War—made it in its own 
image, with all the tinsel and gaud of tradition 
stripjHHl away from it ; and so made it perhaps 
that no sincere artist will ever venture again to 
represent War in those delusive colours with 
which Art has been too often content to disguise 
it in the past. From that dual point of view, at 
any rate, it is proposed in the following pages 
to consider the best of the war poetry of the last 
four years, and to attempt to estimate its spiritual 
effect upon the character of the nation. 

It has been widely argued that the war must 
have been an inspirer of poetry In-eause so many 
volumes of verse have been published during 
the last three years, written by young oflieera 
who have fallen in active service. It is the war 
alone, we are asked to assume, that has of its own 
creative power forced these; otherwise “ mute, 
inglorious Miltons ” into song. But every one 
who has owned friends among public-school 
and University men must know that the impulse 
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to record emotion in verse is one of the com¬ 
monest attributes of educated adolescence. As a 
rule these youthful exercises languish - in the 
privacy of the author’s bureau ; and it is only 
the perfectly worthy ambition of bereaved parents, 
to raise some personal memorial to a dead son, 
that has recently haled so many of these manly 
tributes into the light of publicity. Many of them 
bear witness to very creditable metrical pro¬ 
ficiency ; most of them are distinguished by 
highly meritorious sentiment. But it would be 
the falsest of compliments to pretend that they 
make any real addition to the poetry of War. For 
the most part they record pleasant memories of 
school and college, breathe a boyish loyalty to 
grey cloisters and green glades, but touch the 
essence of life no deeper than is possible to the 
soldier’s honest determination to go out and do 
his best. Their mental and spiritual attitude to 
war, in short, is radically conventional; and 
they are thus entirely separated from the really 
significant poetry of the present war, of which 
the outstanding characteristic is its absolute 
freedom from convention, demonstrated in an 
eager, almost passionate determination to picture 
War as it reveals itself, not to the outsider, but 
to the enlightened combatant himself. 

And here, at the outset, we find ourselves 
face to face with the differentiating quality of 
the best new poetry of War. It is written, not 
by lookers-on, but by the soldiers themselves. 
The relation between war and poetry, of course, 
is as old as either war or poetry itself; and we 
stand in no need of the picturesque pastiches of 
Sir Walter Scott to remind us of those wandering 
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minstrels who strayed from castle to castle, 
singing by the fireside of the doughty deeds of 
dead heroes, to the end that the young men 
might be stirred to go out and fight, and the 
maidens’ hearts preserved from breaking while 
their lovers were away. Most of the war poetry 
of the past has been the legitimate descendant 
of these glib eulogists, of whom the first thing to 
remember is that their whole business is to en¬ 
courage and to praise, to set romance twittering 
among the leaves—in short, to tell noble lies 
about War, that the purpose of the country may 
be served. Poetry, in fact, has to plead guilty to 
misrepresenting War, in the cause either of 
politics or of art—of misrepresenting it as some¬ 
thing intrinsically splendid, beautiful, and in¬ 
spiring. It has persistently confused the issue 
with the process. Splendid things are done in 
war, of course ; but they are the issue of war, 
not its process. 

For the mere process of warfare is indisputably 
a vile, inhuman, devilish abomination, plunged 
in squalor and filth. It is approached through 
seas of mud, and pursued amid vermin and all 
uncleanness. It degrades the body of man ; more 
than that, it would destroy his very soul itself, 
were it not for the divine fire that burns at the 
heart of humanity, and consumes even the 
weapons of war in the white heat of its truth. 
And in the present war, when, for the first time 
since the nation became articulate, fighting has 
ceased to be the business of a professional class, 
and has become perforce the bitter duty of the 
whole manhood of the race, we have had some¬ 
thing approaching its true meaning revealed to 
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us in poetry ; not because war had any virtue in 
it that could “ make a poet out of a man,” but 
simply because the poet has himself turned 
soldier, and concentrated upon the ugly and 
monotonous business of war the keen search¬ 
light of interpretation. The professional soldier 
is inevitably an unimaginative product; of all 
classes of the community, he is, perhaps, most 
completely the victim of tradition. His “ not to 
reason why ” ; his, in the very nature of things, 
to do what he is told, and to do it as quickly and 
as effectually as possible. But, now that war 
has ceased to be the concern of a professional 
class, its secrets have been revealed to the world 
at large. And so, for the first time, we have had 
the clear lights of intellect and interpretation 
playing upon the battlefield; and, whatever 
may be thought of the gain or loss to poetry, 
there can at least be no question about the ex¬ 
traordinary actuality of this new presentment, 
about its sincerity, or about the arresting reve¬ 
lation which it affords of the evil and the horror 
of modem warfare between civilised communi¬ 
ties. 

The contrast is the more vivid because of the 
high ideals and the exalted purpose with which 
the yoke of battle was at first accepted by the 
nation at large. It has been repeated so often as 
to have grown tedious that no nation ever entered 
upon war with a cleaner conscience than Britain 
in the summer of 1914. And repetition does not 
dull .the edge of that truth; it is indisputably 
true. No one could accuse Mr. Thomas Hardy 
for example, of sentimentalising a situation of 
this kind. If there had been an atom of false 
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pretence about it, his searching gaze would have 
tracked it down in its secret corner. But for once, 
as the drums are heard in the village street, the 
old poet is stirred out of his cynicism, and stands 
as it were, to attention at the window in the dim 
light of the early dawn, proud of his fellow- 
countrymen, and confident in their cause : 

What of the faith and fire within us 

Men who march away 
Ere the barn-cocks say 
Night is growing gray, 

To hazards whence no tears can win us ? 
What of the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away ? , , . 

In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just, 

And that braggarts must 
Surely bite the dust, 

March we to the field nngrievtng, 

In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just. 

This sense of a just cause, almost of a sacred 
crusade, may he said to have inspired all the 
war poetry written during the dosing months 
of HJ14, hi Mr, Laurence Binyons rich and 
high-hearted 14 For the fallen ” It is presented 
as the one sure amulet of consolation. 

With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children, 
England mourns for her dead across the sea, ^ 

Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit: of her spirit, 
Fallen in the cause of the free, , ■ . 

Something of the same sentiment, too, broods 
over the harvest-lields in Mr, John Masefield s 
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“August, 1914,” linking to the present sacrifice 
all those sons of the soil who m the past have 
left home and loved ones and hope* for fhr >.tke 
of an immortal dream of freedom . 

And died (uncouthly, most) in foreign lands 
For some idea but dimly understood 
Of an English city never built by hands, 

Which love of England prompted and made good. 

This was the universal sentiment of our poetry 
at the outset of the war ; but it was a sentiment 
which, in the nature of things, would scarcely 
survive the insistent claim of personality. In 
particular, it could not be expected to survive 
the ordeal of individual exjieriencc. It was tie. 
tached, remote—the sentiment, in a word, of 
the onlooker. It was once more the true descend¬ 
ant of the old ballad poetry, made by men who 
stood outside the fiery trud of battle. It phtlo 
sophised the situation, but it did not nut tod \ it 
realistically. 

Now, as it happened, the chief tendency m 
English verse for several years Indore the onlin e,*), 
v of the war had been a tendency towards unde 
realism, finding its inspiration in themes win*h 
had hitherto, perhaps, been considered impo-t- 
sible to the idealising spirit of jtorfty, Thr 
younger generation, [tereeiving that the idyllic 
school of verse had inevitably rxli.oi ,f<- 1 if, 
capacities, appeared to have set its heatt iijmih 
proving that no subject lies intrinsicatlv out ,nle 
the limits of poetic treatment, and that portn 
can draw to its service, and ennoble by it t m 
terpretation, even the most uncouth ami ludemi» 
circumstance. The war, therefore, may f« said 
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to fum* afforded our voting realists the richest 
possible opportunity for concentrating their art 
upon the vital moments of life and death. It was 
an opportunity at once pictorial ami psycholo¬ 
gical. Its apjsnil was equally to the eye ami to the 
heart ; and it was immediately accepted with 
the eager frankness characteristic of our younger 
writers, and with the prevalent determination 
to SfH*ak the truth almut the ugly things of life, 
ami to strip suffering bare of all concealing veils 
of sentimentality and pretence. The work of 
revelation has been undertaken with utitrammellcd 
honesty ; and its completion raises a very im¬ 
portant problem. I low tar. we must ask, can 
poetry proceed in the vivid portrayal of death 
and destruction, and yet remain what jwrtry 
must always 1*% if it is to lie worthy of its tra¬ 
ditions a spiritual interpretation of the soul of 
man in conflict with his environment ? 

The first stage, at any rate, of the {wet’s initi¬ 
ation in the school oi war brings with it no 
difficulty at all ; it is putelv and intimately 
inU'osjtecthr, It follows tradition with unfalter¬ 
ing step ; and the tit's! change to be observed is 
a rather startling rctrogreviiun I tom rite universal 
to the purely personal point of view, It is 
comparatively easy for the onlooker to be eloquent 
in Iwltalf of a cause ; but the mail who is swept 
into the held of action bnomr-t, at the first onset, 
disconcertingly conscious of hi t own individuality 
and of his immediate personal ri*k. The young 
man trained to an intellectual life, with the plans 
for hi# future earner plain More him, can 
scarcely break with so many associations un¬ 
moved by a sense of sacrifice ; and the first {went# 
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to b. 

s1s^^V f ^"l■ , ^ ,1,, ' 

orospect of an untimely death, seek, hw um 
EEn in bringing the «**»»* “ 

oermanent relation with the past. ''»*>*'*: «« 
falls he will carry with him some spirit <*t hi - 

home, some tribute to 1m I"'',"”,’";' 

of his love. And other |««™ ; _ Ukr ■ « 

Nichols’s “Farewell, ami I« 
of Julian Grenfell, are inspire,! bv the 

vague uncertainty, the same tremulous n u .t t ut 
a man may be remembered as having •‘hmut tin 
courage which all the education «d hw v.mth «u. 
designed to breed. 

They shall not say I went with heavy he.ut : 

Heavy I am, but soon l shall he tree, 

I love them all, but oh, L now dot'art 
A little sadly, strangely, tearfully, 

As one who goes to try a mysu-iy. 

And again: 

The kestrel hovering by tlay, 

And the little owls that call hv night, 

Bid him be swift and keen as they, 

As keen of ear, as swift of sight, 

The blackbird sings to him, " Btother, 

If this be the last sung you shall am;. 

Sing well, for you may not sing another ; 

Brother, sing.’' 


In these first moments of solitude 


if i'-i ticrhiir*. 
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inevitable that a man should be thinUmj' of him¬ 
self, but the rnoml passes with extraordinary 
rapidity ; and the next di.tnsy in the poet's 
attitude to War e.tu In* traced in almost every 
one of the youtu; writers who have actually been 
into the front lines. The -a*use of a cause vanishes; 
the sense of self vanishes ; ami over all spreads 
an impenettahle, absut biiiy prepossession that 
War is after all metoly another form of tothm;, 
moilitiK business, be;«*f with detail, loaded with 
obligation, in which the individual soldier is of 
no more si‘'ui!ieanee than the proverbial eo^ in 
a vast mass of lahouritm m.tehiuery. 

Men, as Mr, tiilbett b'r.mkait sees them 
clearly, have Income the slaves of the ^um. 

These arr mu mntci s, the slim 
(•run mu.'.'In that »»!«. in the jut ; 

That elute ho the in ihuu; ol w hrels, 
pur the team > jdimyuu: nudlv to hit 
As the ‘,;tmnet* avsm; down to utilev, 
for the (tail, 'lurrpim; h lit * it, !«• uyht, 

For the six hier.h Ho,!,, i'a-dimy a* one 
To a tati'.-t vu-w.sl tle.it on the uyht • 

Dim nu-iies, the shells sun h and tear 
Into fi.u;ttient i that loitu It ,n they um- - 
For the hour ot the led battle di.itlest. 

The dream oj the Hau-s ot the you 

In these Ivij*lini;rsi[Uf line 1 the creal ot the 
machine hui prattnallv dronnetl the voice ot 
poetry altogether ; but the authentic note sound t 
less uncertainly in Mr. Robert No hols'i " < »u 
the Way Up."' 

The battery et iile , ami jmyle,, 

Mile an ireil, to mile ; 
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Shaking the noonday sunshine. 
The guns lunge out awhile 
And then are still awhile. 

We amble along the highway ; 

The reeking, powdery dust 
Ascends and cakes our laces, 

With a striped, sweaty crust. 

Under the still sky's violet 
The heat throbs in the air ■ ■ ■ 
The white roads dusty rad tana* 
Assumes a dark glare, 

With a head hot and heavy, 

And eyes that cannot re-t, 

And a black heart imi nim; 

In a stifled breast, 

1 sit in the saddle, 

I feel the road unroll, 

And keep my senses stt.utihirju-, 

Towards'to-morrow's goal, 

Until 

Nearer and ever nearer* 

My body tired hut tea** 

Hovers \w i\t v*if*uf jdru'mre 
And tremulous eonlutem r. 

Arms to have ami to thrui. 
And a soul to he made 
Worthy if unworthy ; 

If afraid, unafraid. 

To endure for a little* 

To endure anti have dour ; 

Men l love ahout mr, 

Over me the mm l 
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Aiui should at last suddenly 
Fly the speeding death : 

The four great quartet's id' heaven 
Receive tins little breath. 

1'hese pieces, which are grouped together in 
Mr. Osborn's suggestive anthology,* under the 
general title of " The Approach," may lie said 
to hritlge the gulfs that separate the three stages 
m the poet's initiation. In the fust, where the 
battery has halted by the wayside, a sudden 

E aroxysm of fear attacks the soldier. For a moment 
e is alwortied once more in himself, In the 
next, he has Iwcome a part of the machinery ot 
war; the battery if sell is the unit, atnl com - 
numity of task the whole duty ot htr. In the 
third, community of task has opened out into 
human sympathy. " Men t love about me ! *’ 
The machinery of war has revealed itself aa 
eomjxiscd of an infinity ut human atoms, every¬ 
one with a ht'.'o' , and a agmtte.mce of its own. 
The man has pa t ied out ot huu elf mt<» the heart 
of others ; and, while life is seen to be made up 
of an endless .rquemc of Jut!.- thing s nothin*,; 
in life, now so pcrpruuliv at <4d < with death, 
apjx*ars to be unworthy of care and lon udet ■ 
atimt. 'Finn is, perhaps, the one atnl only helpful 
lesson that war hi mg * home to the ...mmon 
soldier's heart, and it u itnttllrd in a vatirty of 
dilferent guise i. 

'Hie life of flic soldier lumber, along, revealing 
itself in broken glimpses thtungh a tots? of grey 
monotony. One tiling who it home keeping age 
finds it diflieult to realise is the mteimiiufde 
dulnewx which alow!) eiftei down uproit what 

* ** rfa# &!»**# m Uw* ' I dMWt fey t? II 
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„ nrom ised to be an heroic campaign. Him* 
once promised inaction, during which 

are sttetehes of ^ ^ ^ im . 

the mind labours to uninspired 

’ll d»un. ™u 1 hair 

Vigii, P er P et ^ 1 _„ w P t i ie mind hack upon use It 

.i,,i.»« 

become *tliin*it <, 

4 “a i fCT^oU Sfe I«w«* <ii..u„h ,!»• 

,md . a Wvu.Uum Tfiniaiu 

most unlikely envirommiu T i s 

describes this poignantly m *»«>»* Iti utf«* 
in Laventie.” 

Hungry for spring, l bent my head, 

The perfume fanned my Dee, 

And all my soul wan daiu mg 
In that little lovely place. 

Dancing with a measured step trom winked and 

shattered towns 

Away—upon the Downs. 

I saw green banks of daifudib, 

Slim poplars in the brew, 

Great tan-brown hares m gusty .Man n 
A-courting on the leas ; 

And meadows with their glittering streamami atlvrr 
scurrying dace, 

Home-what a perfect place I 

And gradually the very contra >t between the 
broad calm of the past and the minute >r .lio¬ 
ness of the present draws the man out *< 1 turn- 
self into some sort of philo .opine rciigiutmti. 
Here there arc the great thing ', hie and death, and 
danger, 

All I ever dreamed of in the day * that u ‘ r 1 to t*r, 
Comrades and good-fellowship, the :t«u! of an army, 
But oh, it is the little things that take the heart <d me. 
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For all we know nf old, fur little things and lovely, 
We htnv m to a greater life beyond our hope or fear. 
To bear its heavy burdens, endure its toils unheeding, 
Because of all the little things so distant ami so dear.* 

Many uf the soldier-poets recur naturally to 
their school-days, fighting old battles over again 
on field and in class-room. In this context in 
particular there emerges the new type of student - 
in-arms, the bookman, the classical scholar, the 
meditative yet virile public-school product, bred 
on good literature ami good sport, who carries 
Homer in bis haver.sad, and dreams of Achilles 
in the trenches. Of this type a brave and stimu¬ 
lating example is afforded by Charles Hamilton 
Worley, whose imagination seems to flood the 
squalid present with the picturesque heroism of 
the past. Hr carries the sunlight of ancient 
Sparta into the drab, drenched flats of Flanders, 
and sees the end ut conflict m an ideal city of 
dreams, built " half in heaven “ and half ujwut 
the windy Marlborough downs. 

Sotoi, (> ioou, 1 .in not .look it. 

With the holt, 01 without if* 

Wr ‘ifult M iiifiir fumNimi Tmti 
To am ohl wimUrd tr»f < 4|*jict| fimil 
i’erhup* the up IMcy w*iy, 

Thr «*M ii4^r fl *u li, will hr m% W4V 
ttilth .un**ut? thr >*hrrp *m*l Tv* 

IjhA tUmn an jciniinf l*y, 

Awt **rr thr ‘HipAr !i»»m Swimhm t*mit ; 

Amt thru lull IrIf a LfTltmmm 
Wlirtr thr hmr vuitT uf hr,urn ttirrf 
Thr r#uth htr-if fi.nrtlc? m yr- **t t 


* *’A Umimrn** *' Ilf it A. M«rln#««*K 

Si 
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And then my face is toward the south, 
There is a singing on my mouth : 

Away to rightward I descry 
My Barbury ensconced in sky, 

Far underneath the Ogbotime twins. 

And at my feet the thyme and whins, 

The grasses with their little crowns 
Of gold, the lovely A Id bo time downs. 

And that old signpost (well l knew 
That crazy signpost, arms askew, 

Old mother of the four grass ways). 

And then my mouth is dumb with praise, 

For, past the wood and chalkpit tinv, 

A glimpse of Marlborough ! 

So I descend beneath the rail 
To warmth and welcome and wassail, 

Dreams like these mingle inextricably with 
the rough-and-ready consolations of companion¬ 
ship. Life has run to waste in a tangle <d rhingt 
imagined and things seen ; in the conlu a<m .,{ 
values the mind grasps at any kind of respite or 
relief, and, when the pressure is relaxed, and 
the company is back in billets, as in Captain 
Charles Scott-Moncridfs cherry ballad, the 
simplest, silliest jests have a savour, merely 
because they help the soldier to forget the per - 
petually-brooding cloud that lies ahead. The 
very measure of life changes, returning to a 
world of jingle. 

Mustn’t think we don't mind when a chap p«*H i.„d 
out, 

They’ve taken the best of us, never a doubt ; 

But with life pretty busy and death rather near 
We’ve no time for regret any more than tin tear, 
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Ymt may talk of the kit/ or the Carlton (Mayfair) 
Ami ttiaintain that thev keep you in !«t\nry there .* 

If you've laid for .i\ weeks on water lo.wd oi.uu 
Here* the acme of comfort, i„ Juliets again. 

Here is no !om;er. it must hr recognised, ,mv 
dream of heroism, of a cause or a crusade, of 
bmidered banners or a watchword. At dreams 
merge into reality, men, and men alone, bmuii' 
the material of life ; and through the maebitterv 
of war the voting officer is drawn into sympathy 
with all who ate part and parcel of tip* same 
machine. There is no sentimentality ab«mf it, 
The communion of endurance makes them id) 
kin. 

Mr. Siegfried Sat toon, jtrrJups, hat expressed 
fitter titan any one rht i emancipation ,,f the 
soldier's heart hum the tana of seittslme si, If is 
the animating spirit of lot uud little piece of 
realitm, " In the I'nik " The y,«ms; suhaheru, 
who tecotii i the iosptvsiint,. I w . tuietrd mlo tlte 
very soul the jim.ite. .j i J,«- r. lu 
home t<i hi) ttt'itt'. s*,veetheat (, i ontfo! lilt>» her 
with consolations who ft his own environment 
he lies. 

So Davtes vvotfr : “ Thti lesve* me m the pod. " 
Then Maided hi* ttutie : ” y mu l.nm* inert 
bean. Willie," 

With comes tot a hut; He'd had a dunk 
<)f rum and tea ; am!, though the han, »,nt lollv, 
f'or ome he* h|oo,l ran want* ; It**"4 pay to spend 
Winter was , .won the year would mend 

He couldn't sleep that tm;l»t omD m ,j (f . 4^ 

He groaned and thought ot Sunday* at the fan,*. 
When he'd go out as . Iieeitnl ai a latk 

ss 
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In'his best’suit to wander arm-in-arm 

With brown-eyed Gwen, and whisper m her ear 

The simple, silly things she liked to hear. 

And then he thought: to-morrow night we trudge 
Up to the trenches, and my boots are rotten, 

Five miles of stodgy clay and freezing sludge, 

And everything but wretchedness iorguttcn. 

To-night he’s in the pink ; but soon he 11 die. 

And still the war goes on ; /«■ don't bm win, 

The war goes on, moreover, through ;t panorama 
of cruel inequalities, which serve to strip mili¬ 
tarism of its last vestiges of glamour, David, as 
Captain Graves reminds us, no longer triumphs 
picturesquely over his towering giant, Unite 
force is stronger than the human heart. 

(God’s eyes are dim, His ears are shut ) 

One cruel backhand sabre eut 
“ I’m hitl I’m killed ! " young David cnr-i, 
Throws blindly forward, chokes . . . and die i. 
And look, spike-hclmeted, grey, gtim, 

Goliath straddles over him. 

The inevitable response to such experience s 
is, on the one hand, an hottest, deep, ami un¬ 
demonstrative sympathy with the turn who 
suffer ; and, on the other, an intolerant contempt 
for the false sentiment with which ignorant 
people at home so fatuously invest the honor'! 
of war. Sometimes, as in the late Lieut. Markin 
tosh’s touching “ In Memoriam,” the sentiment 
wavers towards an almost feminine air <»} pro- 
tectiveness. The young officer picture t him .elf 
as filling a parental relation to his men, D ung 
something of his own life with every man who 
falls: 
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Oh, am*r will I tor^t yuti, 

My nmi tlut trujifri! tm\ 

Muir my ana flan your Uthfr.-t 1 , 

For flit"v wonlil mih an* 

Tilt* Itifh* hdjilp'W talma 

Ami thr vmmu mm m their jm*h\ 

Thrv amU nut av am dyim% 

Am! Imlil you while am dial, 

'IV same tivliu:;, revealed in 4 sirnc of the 
finest dramatic ijiinlity, animates Mr, Ruixu't 
Nichols'* " Comrades," where the ilyinjj sub¬ 
altern, (hues, ;-imif's*lfH back to the trenches, 
mortally wounded, every ruoveinent an accentu¬ 
ation oi hi', sidferim*, out oi Vet determination 
to die anions' the men tor whom he is re ifwmsible: 

Inch by imh he t«>m;ht, lm\uhlrv, and mute, 
Drat'itiiu; hi) »an a r tike 4 t.tnu died brtiir , , . 

Hia iie.nt w,u hamiamm; and in 1 ryes weir dim, 

A blmuiv 'meat seemed to mer mu ot him 
And fieecr ahm: hi 1 spine , , thru he'd he still 
Before another «->fott of hn wilt 
Took, hint one nrain yard, 

‘1‘he parapet was rear hoi 
He could not icie to u ,\ look out m trei tied, 

" Mr, Cates ! “ 

Thtrr titptrri m mte btraflt 
Leajred up. 'two fnnnr, Irl! in iopphm; death , 

And tlaier was litre.! tu " Who‘> tut ; " uni tie 
" Ttntmtu’i and {our, " " Win did rhey that tor tnr ? 

I'm ifone already ! " <iruilv (hry laid turn jumir 
And silently wan bed 

Hr nun hot 'tVy heard limi moan, 

" Why lor me t " tin eyrr r.uuird round and nmir 
replied. 

'* l see it was alone l should have diet" 
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They shook their heads. Then, “ la thc dm-tor here ? ” 
“He’s cornin’, sir, he’s hurryin', no tear" 

« No good . . . Lift me." They lifted him. 

He smiled and held his arms out to the dim, 

And in a moment passed beyond their ken, 

Hearing him whisper, “ 0 my men, my men I " 

So powerful indeed does the immediate intluenee 
of a common life become that by dej-rees all 
other associations fade before its white-lmt 
vehemence. The present detaches the soldier 
altogether from the past. Home, love, even the 
one loved above all, are forgotten. Tenderness 
seems like a far-away memory ; the -uddier'a 
concern is with the soldier's life alone : 

Faces cheerful, full of whimsical mirth. 

Lined by the wind, burned by the ?am ; 

Bodies enraptured by the abounding ranh, 

As whose children, brothers we are and mic, 

And any moment may descend hot death 
To shatter limbs ! pulp, tear and blatit 
Beloved soldiers who love rough life and breath 
Not less for dying faithful to the ta*m 

0 the fading eyes, the grimed face turned !«mv, 
Oped, black, gushing mouth, fallen head. 

Failing pressure of a held hand, shrunk and Worn ! 
0 sudden spasm, release of the 4lead ! 

Was there love once ? 1 have forgotten bn, 

Was there grief once ? grief atilt in mmr 
0 loved, living, dying, heroic uuUiicr, 

All, all my joy, my grid, my low* ate tbim ! 

^ To those whose life \m for ftumifn brcti 

riddled with visions such m them* it m no mmder 
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that a return to home, ami the midden recog- 
nititm of its tala- sentiment ami t’alorr humour 
should assault tin- mind with the stint; of in- 
tolerable resentment. The old, familiar glosses 
upon war are imlml effectually held up to scorn 
by our young realists. Mr. Siegfried Sassoon's 
“ They." with its bitter arraignment of episcopal 
platitude, is well-balanced by the same poet's 
almost vindictive cameo of a lauulon music-hall 
in war-time : 

The House it crammed ; tier bevoml tier they grin 
Ami eaeide at the show, while prancing ranks 
Of harlots shrill the ehuius, drunk with din ; 

** We're sure the Kaia-r lover the dear old Tank*! " 

I'd like to ire a tank come down the stalls. 

Lurching to rat* time tunes, or " Home, tweet 
Home," ■ 

And thereM he no more john in Mom halls 
'l*o mock the fiddled Mopw i round liap.utme 

The reflective attitude of modem poetry to 
war can hardly go further, Sympathy has merged 
itself in a bilious detestation *d all tiara- fahr 
pretences which in the past have presented the 
military spirit as a sort of enclosed garden of the 
poets’ fantasy. The turn who have seen the thing 
a» it is have ieit the rest of m in no sort of doubt 
upon one indisputable fact. The (tor-try of the 
future will hardly venture to sentimentalise att 
ex{H-riettce which can prompt -m tincete and *t* 
overwhelming an indignation, And indeed it fa 
already to he noted that among tho-a* ports also, 
who have md themselves made }>er-ional trial of 
war, a new and restrained spirit may t« mogttfard. 
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The truth has come home to the civilian no 
less than to the soldier, Mr. Humid MonroV 
picture of the family gathering the night !u-lore 
the soldier returns to the front labours under no 
vain illusion with regard to the compensating 
glory of loss. Every moment, viewed from the 
stay-at-home’s standpoint, is heavy with appre¬ 
hension ; every tick of the clock is like the 
warning of a death-watch. Suffering has become 
personal, intimate, homely, as all deep suffering 
always is. And when the news of loss comes 
home, as in Mr. J. C. Squire’s exquisitely p»>ig- 
nant poem “ To a Bull-Dog," it is no longer 
decorated with conventional comfort, hut 
accepted, simply and honestly, for the devastating 
thing it is. The dog and one of his ma 4 rt.>i are 
left alone; the other master has fallen at the 
front. The poet addresses his dumb companion: 

When summer comes again, 

And the long sunsets fade, 

We shall have to go on playing the feeble game for 
two 

That since the war we've played, 


And though you run expectant as you always do 
To the uniforms we meet, 

You’ll never find Willy among all the soldiers 
In even the longest street, 

Nor in any crowd ; yet, strange ami bitter thought, 
Even now were the old words twirl. 

If I tried the old trick and said " Where's Willy ? '* 
You would quiver and lift your hear!, 
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And your brown ry« w>«»!4 l*«*h to ->4 u 1 m 

Mfrious, 

And <Uit 1<T thr vum! t * -tpum; 

,Sleep utuiwturhfd : 1 shan't -uv that .hash, 

You iwtmeut 4*14 thm„; 

Simple, lliiwt |'.uU*» t Ktulil -u'iUrlv I**’ rvjwnr,! 
in simpUr. m.uv 4mvt phtur ; ,*»4 %rt tin- 
metrical Jichrmr nt Ur p**rm m lull *>t otMIrty, 
risiut; <»n the wave «*t the lum* tin*-, i*nt a-. *hr 
thought iws in rntruatv, an. I .mhm; 1 m* k «»!*» 
rqxw in flu* :4»»n. I"ipf4-*n.*n wm. ft* 1-r 
matched tpan* perbntH «if}« tloui^hr , and Or 
m-ntmient, p»r»;r4 »*i ,»H rlt jniv amt 
tb«, Itcrumr * .ilnt" a mndrrabH 

Sincerity, iintmt. t. Or rmi.r »<j Or In;hf 
with which ih** $«wii\ <<t fir ha 0»ur vra;. baa 

silnwiy and mm-asmt,;!', it.led Or . itiw.!e<! 

theatre 4t| w.ft The .jnul.i't.un w!». h «v h n r 
given may tnfvH ijral* t>*c Urn* ■*• I•.*-■, 1V» 

mutt hr 4* l*ts**w If * I* I .n j'tr rMu.e, a broad 
pitU»r.MU.t "I Or a. Us* >'i 1 :*« . Or *!.U Iw 

leave 4 hm;Lu-‘! until Or li-r.t <u Ut. .'rain fp<-n» 
thr held «<! Si..is*ttit , and fh* v. t.i,* i',u*.!(*iv: utti:r 
w the jtrurlruO<*n wwh nhnU fir*, pudr Or 
e.-wCiitial fj'iul **! waWa*.' IimSji 

various and dn*-s r frm|r; .mrsa >, tVc iJ5 n*t an- 
in mru the h»or *t -i4<Urr''t r a- >>i u-,;/-, Im 
pilgrimage iv*»m irh . uin-»«*unti-'■!-! f * a’n ui-aa, 
his abwrpitnn »«»■> Ur n»a« hum? >>t -a a* , n.d 
his gradual apple* wu<.» t.J that t'unj.f *-1 ta- lam 

ih 4 eollriutn* t*i human , i, ■••4.)» !t. 

4iviihi.il .uni *41 it 

into a mi it y m w ht< h v-ll »> nrfjr*! .4* :.4nf.-!y 
ill a wn*r uf Mimtnou fiu*j»*r iifttl i'r*»r)4 

ubiigittum. 'Hit tumpanwtu <*l till* |srtty with 
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the poetry of any other war in the history of the 
world can hardly fail to reassure the critic that, 
so far as the spiritual interpretation of* war is 
concerned, the poets have risen manfully to their 
opportunity, and have abundantly justified the 
claim to sincerity and directness which apjirars 
to be the staple ambition of modern poetry, what¬ 
ever its theme and occupation. 

So far, it will be noted, we have In-en con¬ 
sidering the function of Poetry in offering a 
representation of War, psychologically and 
through its influence upon the soldier's mind ; 
there remains to be considered the value of the 
material which War in its turn has offered to 
poetry, from the actual or realistic standpoint. 
And here, we believe, their has Urn a general 
tendency to overrate the value of the contribution, 
It has been claimed, for instance, that m the 
sister-art of painting the war has fund .hod am it.-, 
with inspiration of the liveliest jmssihility. Can 
this be said with equal truth of Poetry r It •arms 
very doubtful; and in any ease the ’gmurnl was 
ready-made for Poetry long Mote War hail 
been dreamt of outside the imjwnetrable councils 
of Berlin. In the years immediately preceding 
the war there had been, as we have already noted! 
a growing fashion in English verse to serh crude 
and violent subjects for poetry ; and this fashion 
was perilously fostered by the popular raicu-rw 
of such realistic exercises as Mr. John Ma-.e~ 
fields “The Everlasting Mercy" and " The 
Widow in the Bye-Street," which may m-rhan, 
be said to display the method to its tmr.it rffrUful 
advantage* 

The fashion was already exhausting itself 
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bcforo tin* autumn of 0,114, inn 0 Inn hern 
adopted hv a lew ev[*rfimeufaU«t * in an attempt 
to represent the outward a-»{*vt i nt War, ion. 
derwed ami vitalised to 4 single vivid .m.| rntuetv 
external impression, {{ M nitthvuble, i->nu*vrj, 
that the attempt has not Urn u»t tuu< h no our • 
aged by those who had alreadv atb-< ted fhio 
particular kind «t realtuu, a t ar.rptrd hv other* 
m a sort of faint di triple - 4 up, Much poem* .h Mr, 
Masefield him sell has devoted to the u,m have 
been almost entire!* p «v* h*dm;n a! and tu»n 
pretathe ; and ot rite ohtei <n the < Jronjun 
poets it ha* l» cn lr}f to \lt t hi*-,on to whittle 
poetry down to it'i bate ,t rote, to the rth»> t to 

r isen t 4 keen and iindeo.rUrl on time Ot la, t 
cannot he .aid that the r v.rnmnit r alt-* 
gether fortunate, despite the hern h,tt 4 »r v> t«i »Sir 
workman .hip: 

This id-, red 
lhr* killed ,» man 
l t-ru J hun spiral 
\> »*n J u» 

lie u,Ot lied me * • *eir 
With hea t 

I pirwd 1! h>a«r, 

And hr was dead 

Though • Urn and * !«“*i 
I've wiped fhe 
I mill . an heat 
Thai duna s. }*•<-* j 

Or again ; 

I wati hr, 1 It H.cifi,; ipurth, 

t _ < Hit id the gaping K -asSi 
The lad - * thtovt ><n to v i. ?*« v 
With hinge and a HI VI and «,**»« . . 
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The lads thrust on to victor}, 

With lunge and crash ami shout. 

I lay and watched, as quietly 
His life was running out. 

Nothing could be simpler or moie self-contained, 
and yet it must be confessed that such experiments 
as these are failures. They fail, because they are 
/ concerned exclusively with external facts ; imagin¬ 
ation has not got to work upon them ; the poet's 
art has not even made the effort of faring the 
fact with the idea. And the same is true of Mr. 
Robert Nichols’s “ Assault," an elaborate 
attempt to give instant anil compelling expres¬ 
sion to the sights and sounds of onslaught. u hieh 
nevertheless falls completely short of the true, 
interpretative service of poetry to life : 

I hear my whistle shriek 

Between teeth set ; 

I fling an arm up, 

Scramble up the grime 

Over the parapet! 

I’m up. (Jo on. 

Something meets us. 

Head down into the storm that greet* ui. 

A wail 1 

Lights. Blurr. 

Gone. 

On, on. Ixsul. Lead, Hail. 

Spatter. Whirr. Whirr. 

The true test of poetry must always be the 
test of reading aloud. Unless a poem can bear 
recitation, its workmanship is condemned. And 
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to read Mr. Nichols’s “ Assault ” aloud is to be 
persuaded of a creaking chain of artistic impro¬ 
prieties, which strain vehemently towards effect, 
only to end in incoherence : 

Ha ! Ha ! Bunched figures waiting. 

Revolver levelled : quick ! 

Flick 1 Flick ! 

Red as blood. 

Germans. Germans. 

Good ! Oh, good ! 

Cool madness. 

This is neither metre nor vers libre. It has no 
form or true proportion ; the fever of war has 
infected it, and left it void. 

The fact is, of course, that Poetry can only be 
produced when imagination has fused fact; and 
that this fusion is possible, even to emphatically 
realistic verse, is proved by the impressive 
success of Captain Robert Graves’s “ It’s a Queer 
Time,” where the poet reproduces, with provo¬ 
cative fidelity, that familiar state of mind under 
which a man is conscious of acting with his 
bodily functions in one world, while he is living 
with his brain in another. Past and present are 
commingled in a riot of confusion. 

You're charging madly at them yelling “ Fag ! ” 
When somehow something gives and your feet drag. 
You fall and strike your head ; yet feel no pain 
And find . . . you're digging tunnels through the 
hay 

In the Big Barn, 'cause it's a rainy day. 

0 springy hay, and lovely beams to climb ! 

You're back in the old sailor-suit again. 

It's a queer time. 
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Or you’ll be dozing safe in your dug-out 
A great roar—the trench shakes and tails about 
You’re struggling, gasping, struggling, then . . . 

hullo 1 , 

Elsie comes tripping gaily down the trench. 

Hanky to nose— that lyddite makes a stench 
Getting her pinafore all over grime. 

Funny 1 because she died ten years ago ! 

It’s a queer time. 

This realism of the intellectual aspect of War, 
as contrasted with the merely material realism 
of lamp-black and lightning, has indeed afforded 
poetry a new scope for the imagination ; and 
particularly in the work of Captain Craws, Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon, and some of that of Mr. Koliert 
Nichols, it has produced verse of a quality which 
could not, perhaps, have found inspiration at all 
in times of peace and contentment. Hut it will 
be noted at once that it is a realism which de¬ 
pends, for its very essence, upon a trams rndrntal 
interpretation. The war, in other wonl;., has 
only furnished poetry with manual, when 
Poetry has brought to its aid a secret interpre¬ 
tation which is, in effect, the very ant it he 4.1 of 
War itself. The concomitants of War air noi.se, 
squalor, filth—the worst antagonists of the {Kiel's 
art. So long as the poet is content with merely 
superficial pictures of noise, squalor, and filth, 
War affords him no adequate opportunity, Its 
entire world is too barren, too hard, too hideous 
to issue in poetry. Even Captain Craves goes 
artistically wrong with his bloated portrait of 
the dead. Boche. The image is starkly repellent; 
imagination has failed to light it up. But ditectly 
imagination gets to work, it finds the soul Iwneath 
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the surface. and then at It it I****•■"? - ^ nme -i from 
the union. 

A comparison of the *ipttit **f {!» tl ji,- M pneti y 
with that *M the i^-tsej,*«(•*;» nhr U pi*. v .ir, 1 it 
would xmtt to sttetqeit tlt.it VVa* h.n m*>f iti' 
tainly not hrm without in put v-n.^ mrlum. r 
upon the stffHti*. '*'U(| »*f smith fm the new 
poetry is hottest ; it m ’ttr-on; , ,m>i if n ..strn 
very beautiful. IVeadnor, at rw sat r, h*» 
vanished ; triviality t<» no himjv ; ro.nii \jcuy 
tea almost dilapidated \i».t with Vv- m 
adequate tr*»U **}' manor: ib,rtr hr. also .in 
appeared a terfam luornwr a >*, •••!’; dutm. o| 
outlook Upm thr aimtud IV old tmmola 

of youth ia fhr lh.rn )nm>* 4 , *!te renod.* that 
clamoured for n,r* *. n».»n m in.- mo <.m u ho- 
after hi* own Sadumi, ha. son led h.-m4 >0, k h 
nation that no mao’. hte . ,m Vm-e m 
even for a moment , am! that. V,. >. d? .» - ; ,»ii 
and dour, the iudni4*;.o *, .,:■ i.-.*, ;,£•> 
concert! to the «»«!.} ,4 J t s s m 

been mo-4 hraltiiiir lived d-mn , tVm u 40 

almoit wove* >al .innu-u m , 1, ...-nsi'iiV -’>0 
notation Krhqi>«*. prthap*. h.u ! *-»« «v m .;m h 
of its hold upon ihi- *n-i -,*»■ . »u 

trace very little faith in any no v n a! .4 pm 
ality alter drain lint a hv<-*‘ -tad u* 400-ur* 
hope util! find* the dead linrparahSe tfnjo nm** 
haunt of «*14 a’n*« saumi 

VVulWio; «N.ni^i :<w. m .,,in-, h*-*, !|( 

I know. H.,0 a Him me V-.r 

AH that » aim;.;**, happy, ’mm,,; h* 
t’arwwojlv l vtoi*e 
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Turf burns with pleasant smoke : 

I laugh at chaffinch and at primroses. 

All that is simple, happy, strong, he is. 

Over the whole wood in a little while 

Breaks his slow smile. 

We end, then, with the conclusion that Poetry, 
in spite of many tribulations, is well justified of 
its supreme ordeal. It has gone down into the 
darkness, and has carried light in its hand. Our 
young men, indeed, have grown old. as befits 
those who have been face to face with death. It 
may be true that the war has made Stoics of our 
Hedonists, hut in the process it has also made 
men. And, being men, they have not feared to 
speak the truth about the hitter discipline under 
which they have emerged into manhood. It is a 
terrible truth, wounding the speaker and the 
hearer alike ; but it is a truth that may vet help 
to set free the soul of humanity for nobler vic¬ 
tories in the years of peace. 
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enjoyed such high praise. The criticisms collected 
at the end of his books compare or contrast him, 
to his own high credit, with half the masters of 
the poetic and dramatic arts. Dante, Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Webster, Chapman, Racine, 
Dumas, Sardou, Tennyson, Rossetti, Candor 
these are a few of the names brought forward in 
tribute to decorate the singing-robes of the 
author of “ Marpessa." Nor did the praise come 
from any inconsiderable quarter. These rich 
comparisons are signed by some of the most 
distinguished literary judges of the day ; cettain 
of them, indeed, by judges from whom it was 
generally difficult for a young reputation to exact 
approval. Churton Collins, for example, was 
certainly not the man to grow enthusiastic over 
every “ new thing " that might loom above the 
literary horizon. He more often confronted 
novelty from the peak of Fbal than of (ieri/im. 
Yet it was Churton Collins who alligned Stephen 
Phillips with Dante and Milton, and de< iared 
that “ no poet has made his debut with a volume 
which is at once of such extraordinary merit 
and so rich in promise.” These are glowing 
eulogies; but they, and all their like, did no 
more than reflect faithfully the prevailing critical 
enthusiasm of the time. Twenty years ago 
Stephen Phillips stood out conspicuously in the 
public eye as one of the two or three poets in 
whose care the future of Kngiixh jwtiv might 
safely be permitted to repose. The approval of 
the critics had even been endorsed at the conn» 
ters of the booksellers. For Stephen Phillips 
was not only talked ahout; his book-* were 
bought and read. For ten years or mure he 
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and it is said that the boy’s love of poetry was 
first aroused in his fifteenth year by hearing his 
mother read “ Christabel ” aloud. He was in¬ 
tended for the Civil Service, and was working 
at a well-known crammer’s in Garrick Street 
when his passion for the stage broke loose, and 
he threw over all prospects of an official career 
to join the Shakespearean company of his rela¬ 
tive, Sir F. R. Benson. He was not a great 
success upon the stage. In such parts as Hastings, 
in “ Richard III,” Snake in “ The School for 
Scandal,” Morocco in “ The Merchant of 
Venice,” Sergeant Loupy in “ Robert Macaire,” 
Gremio in “ The Taming of the Shrew,” and 
King Claudius and the Ghost (on different occa¬ 
sions, of course) in “ Hamlet,” he proved himself 
a stiff actor, moving heavily across the stage, and 
wearing his costume without ease. But he spoke 
blank verse with a certain sonorous fervour, which 
rendered his impersonation of The Ghost the 
best of all his performances. 

It will be worth while to consider, in its proper 
place, the influence which this stage-training 
exercised upon his own dramatic poetry later 
on. Undoubtedly the influence was not small. 
Meanwhile a few years of touring in the prov¬ 
inces exhausted the poet’s enthusiasm for an 
actor’s life. He took up a post in an army tutor’s, 
and for six years endured the drudgery of 
cramming listless young men with ingenious 
“ tips ” for examinations. By the end of that 
time he had published " Marpessa,” “ Eremus,” 
and%“ Christ in Hades,” and when his collected 
Poems ” appeared in 1897, and were recog¬ 
nised by the public advertisement of a prize of 
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£100 ottered by The Academy for the most 
important book of the year, their author attracted 
publicity to such an extent that it was no longer 
necessary for him to depend upon any outside 
profession for a living, For his books‘began to 
sell by the tens of thousands, actor-managers 
were at. his feet, and the triumphs of His 
Majesty’s and the St, James’s Theatres made 
him the most popular poetic dramatist of our 
own generation. " Herod " was produced in a 
storm of applause in tgoo, and “ Paolo and 
Francesca ’ (published in 1899) achieved a 
tremendous success on the stage in 1902, There 
followed “ l 'Ivsses " and " Nero,” upon which 
Sir Herbert ’free lavished all the splendour of 
his elaborate stage-management. These were 
the years of harvesting, and a triumphant time 
they were for the poet’s welfare. It is small 
wonder that his imagination flourished and fed 
upon itself, to the inevitable misfortune of his 
genius, loir there are few things harder for the 
human soul to sustain with equanimity than a 
sudden and universal popularity. 

H 

To a great jsqutlar success various elements 
are needed, hut not least among them is the 
advantage of opportunity. 'Hie genius who 
apjtears the right moment has his way made 
plain lx-fore hint ; and there can Ik: no doubt 
that Stephen Phillips was exceedingly fortunate 
in the time in which he Itegan to write. The 
years immediately following Tennyson's death 
were great years for the young poets. For a whole 
generation the Temtysonimt tradition had kept 
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English poetry stagnant. The example ami in¬ 
fluence of Tennyson were so predominant that 
almost every beginner started in his footsteps. 
Nevertheless signs had not lu>eu wanting that 
the world was growing restless and discontented 
under the artistic autocracy of Parringford. For 
some time before Tennyson's death any poetic 
movement that broke awav from his influence 
had been eagerly welcomed and acclaimed : 
Swinburne was an inspiration ; William Morris 
a trumpet-call. And now that these two rebellious 
talents were no longer novelties, in the very hour 
of uncertainty which followed the break-up of 
the Tennysonian era, Stephen Phillips stepped 
firmly into the limelight, thundering out a new 
form of blank verse, and of the hemic couplet, 
which was not Tennyson's, nor Swinburnes, 
nor Morris’s, but born of the house of 
Marlowe, and descended through the line of the 
Spasmodists, a rich, sensuous, overloaded, but 
irresistibly powerful medium, so strong and 
insidious as to take the fatuy captive in a mi n of 
eloquence. 

0 wine of the world, the odour and gold <>t tt 1 

It is not surprising that such glorious rhetoric 
should have carried us all off our feet ! 

Looking back now, however, when time hat 
mellowed first impressions, it seems strange that 
we should none of us have recognised that, how¬ 
ever much the author of "Christ in Hades" 
had imported into contemporary ver«- of tire and 
fervour, of romanticism and spirituality, he was 
still, as a matter of fact, very modestly restricted in 
the technical resources of his art, (ft metrical 
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.variety. Some of these lines offended contem¬ 
porary taste not a little ; 

Gentle and all injured. Art thou a («od ? . . . 

My bloom faded, and waning light of eves . . . 

And I in silence wondered ar sorrow. . 

0 all fresh out of beautiful sunlight. . . 

Lines likes these were naturally difficult to 
reconcile with the Tennysonian tradition ; hut 
Mr. William Archer anti Mr. James Douglas 
charging into die lists, found themselves con¬ 
fronted with the sturdy lance of the present Poet 
Laureate, shod at the fighting end with plentiful 
Miltonic authority. The controversy would 
scarcely be possible to-day, when the younger 
men care little for tradition, and such verses as ; 

All the enginery of going on sea 
or 

Of a wild vinegar into our she.uhtM mat rows 
pass current lor respectable workmanship. Hut 
there will still remain a tew of us to whom 
0 all fresh out of beautiful sunlight 
will stand as a stumbling block, delving the ear. 
And it is by no means certain that the la .t word 
is with the innovators. 

In any case, this small trochaic iicrmv repre¬ 
sents the limit of Stephen Phillips's innovations; 
for the rest, he depended from the uutM t upon 
a powerful theme rather than tifsin a lyrical 
treatment, and in his choice of theme■» he was 
almost_ as fortunate as in the opportunity of 
exploiting them. Viewed histoncallv. he seems 
to have joined hands with the Im.r of the romantic, 
ists, and with the first of the reali uHe had not 
forgotten Tennyson, and yet he anticipated Mr. 
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John Masefield. The public that was shocked at 
“ The Wife ” was not yet ready for “ The Widow 
in the Bye-Street," but the genius that had the 
courage to deserilie a woman’s sacrifice of her 
own honour to huv bread for a dying husband 
was certainly a harbinger of the Georgians. The 
final touch which brings the dishonoured woman 
home too late is absolutely in the Masefield vein. 
The husband is dead, but the child is alive and 
hungry. The mother is hungry also : 

When hunger pained : no thought she had, no care, 
She and the child together ate tliat fare. 

Ihe younger realists have drawn no grimmer 
picture, nor one of a more bitter poignancy. 

But we must not flatter ourselves that what 
first attracted us to Stephen Phillips twenty 
years ago was his sage prevision of future poetic 
movements, or our own appreciation of his 
audacity. As a matter of fact, this audacity was 
generally regarded with suspicion, and the quali¬ 
ties which made his way were the poet’s unfail¬ 
ing sense of a dramatic situation, and the splendid 
ardour and force with which he developed it. It 
was not for nothing that the author of " Mar- 
jiessa " had served his apprenticeship upon the 
stage, for all his earlier successes were based 
upon the dramatic value of a single penetrating 
situation. Take “ Marpessa ” for example : the 
choice which is offered to its heroine is essenti¬ 
ally dramatic in its appeal -dramatic, and almost 
theatrical. She is womi<l by Apollo and by Idas, 
a god and a mortal, and she decides in favour of 
the mortal. The motive of her choice is thoroughly 
Tennyaonian ; she forsees instinctively what 
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Tithonus was to learn by the bitterness of ex¬ 
perience, that human ambition and human fate 
are guerdon enough for humanity, and that the 
gifts of the gods are only too often a sheer hind¬ 
rance to mortal progress. The same Tennysonian 
doctrine is at the back of “ Christ in Hades.” 
The Saviour of the World visits the souls in 
prison, and His tender pity yearns to set them 
free. But in the very moment when He is about 
to raise His hand and liberate them from bond¬ 
age, He remembers that the time is not yet, that 
all things must await the inevitable process of 
destiny, and that to anticipate the fate of map 
would be to run counter to the will of God. 
There was nothing new or startling in the phil¬ 
osophy of the situations, but they were none the 
less situations of eager dramatic effect, and the 
ardent imagination of the poet invested them 
with a splendid riot of imagery and illustration. 

Here, it seemed, was a poet who was also a 
man, intensely and vividly alive, responding 
eagerly to the pagan call of passion, flooding the 
world of spirit with images from the world of 
sense, and ennobling the pleasures of sense with 
the dignity of a high spiritual descent. Apollo’s 
call to the woman he woos has no thin g of the 
god about it: he promises her immortality, but 
it is an immortality of the sense alone. 

O brief and breathing creature, wilt thou cease 
Once having been ? Thy doom doth make thee rich, 
And the low grave doth make thee exquisite. 

But if thou’lt live with me, then will I kiss 
Warm immortality into thy lips ; 

And I will carry thee above the world, 

To share my ecstasy of flinging beams, 
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It is true that there are passages of dramatic in¬ 
sight in “ Harold ” and “ Becket ” more subtle 
and sincere than anything that Stephen Phillips 
ever wrote for the stage ; true also that the last 
act of “ Strafford ” contains a culminating series 
of dramatic moments fuller of surprise and poig¬ 
nancy than even the last act of “ Paolo and 
Francesca.” But neither Tennyson nor Browning 
had any stage-craft; while Phillips had been 
bred upon the boards. What he had learnt there 
served him at the beginning in excellent stead. 
It was, to be sure, only the scaffolding of the 
dramatist’s art, and it resembled the poet’s own 
acting in stopping short at the machinery of the 
business. It had no true grasp of character, no 
moment of instinctive interpretation. But few 
dramatists have understood better how a theatri¬ 
cal effect will tell upon the stage, or what is the 
sort of dialogue that will “ speak well,” and 
penetrate across the footlights. “ Paolo and 
Francesca ” is simply full of clever stage-con¬ 
struction. The first appearance of the hero, 
silent among the talkers, owes its stage-craft, no 
doubt, to the tradition of u Hamlet,” but it is 
none the less masterly. The same effect is re¬ 
peated in “ Herod.” The protagonist, for whose 
first words all the house is eagerly waiting, is 
kept silent until the stage is cleared. An air of 
tip-toe expectancy is thus aroused—the very 
mood the dramatist needs most to evoke. It is 
a trick, but it never fails. 

So, too, the clever contrasts between the coarse 
jesting of the soldiers and the intense but re¬ 
pressed passion of the love-scenes ; or between 
Francesca’s native purity, on the one hand, 
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yielding only to the nrce i-nty *»f a» overwhelming 
appeal, and on the other the Ueartlevi philander¬ 
ing of the lecherous little Nita ; or again l*r- 
tween the ru 4 i oi emotion. when the murder «f 
the lovers is tliienvried, and the temblr, tragic 
quiet of the finish ■ alt these dramatic te‘tourer a 
showed the hand of rvjtmetu'c and, went straight 
to the heart of the public. Nor was this first play, 
so full of fervour and romaine, In ativ me ana 4 
thing of paint and stucco alone. In *' Fan In and 
Francesca** the poet tmjelrd with hi* iirst 
attempt at a stage-play hi* highest p*«rth and 
imaginative level. There mav not Ire mudi chat- 
oetcr •drawing among the person* »»t the play, 
the motive mav he rlnuri.fan and plain, the 
tragic element it-ieSf mav lean touardi irntisnent. 
Even the tinal hue-.. highly rulogurd, mav 
have their echo in Fhcabetjun di mu . 

She takes 4 wav uti *»mnp5, 
l did not know the dr o! > -odd ■. $,*» 

Hide them Tfn-v l»„i like , hd he (l 4 deep 

The fancy that piouipn-d the phrav - an Uaidlv 
have forgotten Webster's vW knit and 
hue: 

Cover her ti«e My eve* »Uf,»‘c ohr dml young 

and the F,lnnd>etturi has the advantage nt an 
tmstirpavsahly nagn hirvm Hot uhn ( imt. omi 
has said all it can, if remain* indisputable that 
“Paulo and |>'ram esc 4 ” i» simply ahvr with 
beauty and with beautiful hue* - 

i*A«,: Uemrmhrr how when hne »r met we stood 
Htung with imtinnu! *e, o!ir. non.* 
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O beautv folded up in forests old ! 

Thou wit the lovely quest of Arthur s kmgh t* ~ 
Franc. : Thy armour glimmered m a gloom of 

Pao-TS X not sing to thee in Babylon ? 

Franc. : Or did we set a sad in t art huge bay . 

Pao : Were thine eyes strange ? 

Franc. : Did I not know thy voice ? 

All ghostly grew the sun, unreal the air 

Then when we kissed. .... . 

p 0 . And in that kiss our muds 

Together flashed, and now they are one dame, 
'Which nothing can put out, nothing divide. 

Franc. : Fuss me again ! 1 smile at what may chance. 
Pao. : Again, and yet again ! and heic and hete 
Let me with kisses burn this body away, 

That our two souls may dart together free 
Surely no love lyric ever exceeded the mtc nsity 
of this duologue, and the beauty of the language 
is as deep and languorous as the moonlit atmos¬ 
phere it fills. 

It is sad'to reflect that such a triumph was not 
to be repeated, but there can be little question 
that Stephen Phillips’s first play was ala* his 
best. The simple directness of the tragedy, the 
keen economy of effect, the nobilitv of the dial¬ 
ogue, and the lyric variety of the blank terse, 
raised hopes that flowered immediately into 
acclamation. “ Here,” cried the critics with almost 
disconcerting unanimity, *• lie re « a jxiet w ho is 
destined to revive the poetic glories of the 
English stage.’’ Poetry and drama hail met to¬ 
gether once more; the fustian of Sheridan 
Knowles and the hot-house exoticism of Buhver 
Lytton were swept away at last! A new era was 
dawning for dramatic literature ; the future was 
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full of heaeonim; biiht. Well, the esm ration «,« 
not unreasonable : whv u.»> if »L <?itir<! n» be 
disappointed ? 

IV 

The litth* pitted tn t*at weed n on » 

often disregarded until it t» ton Lee , and, ih i» 
happens, there was ,i |«m!oii<, lmt>* pat-u v *e 
towards the end of " I'.tnlo ** whi* h noeht have 
cauml the sensitive t nth' appiehmui «n 

O <*od, Thou Herat ti<t Thv mranur* Imho t 
Together hv that In* who h hoM* si*e iui» 
la palpitating emmw patenon }«!»;:*« . 

By whieh the vm amt ruthu'i the r-n'h, 

And all the w,tvei m* tar *,*!,»• i-i »,■•- m ■ m 

Even hv «'i‘h -tin a* M-m we on. < ch 
Togrthri iliut!t*;h the eves!.: nm.; vu > 

Us, then, whor mi’v ym» » >t» 5<c m -.ust. 

Him vult Thou pttni'ih 1 i <>i «,*:»> • it»n 
Togcthrt ft* t*r Mown ahum r'tr >‘tr > 

What raprnir >u iTi)<ria,i! titr *<< an 

Togrthri ' wf nr %%t *ir j* r« 

There eritninr» v P’ ni .. j-a*. >, 

Atni all the * *n V s n* <<*i** i> <••,« rU > 

Still, Will tmjrihn, t- nu* 1'I*, .» .n 

Am! past tun mS I•, e.t * ■ , • m' i 
Him wilt Thun puni th -n wt •< ■ i ;• -, 

Fine, tierv line-t »}-» am! mo , - , 

able to their »«ntrv» , hut j<id a!, as, .• 

so, to the bird*: line *.t h>,f*» > tv,;,- 

In patpiunny«>/ t 
It is a fr'vrri’.lt phtsnr, uvnl.M-h », 4 m1 

grotesque. ,\ hfdr inmv in, fid reh 

exagjfrratioii, and the d«vaj, *•? ih and t. r 
nti^ht well entue 
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Now, it is an often-repeated exfxtnence that 
a poet’s vices are his favourite children. I he 
nuSe passage is only too frequently the pnm- 
?oi P path to the everlasting bonfire. And the 
worst P thing that could possibly haw hapix-ned 
to Stephen Phillips was that his next thcm< after 
“Paolo and Francesca” should be one that m 
i te V ery nature fostered and fomented this passion 
for over-decoration and excess. Nevertheless, 
She evil fairy brought the fatal gilt. I he drama 
of Herod in the days of lus decadente, las mind 
distraught with dreams of mad ambition, hi# 
heart broken by the thwarting ot passionate 
desire, his imperial power shattered by a cata¬ 
leptic seizure—this was the very theme ot themes 
to inflame the poet's imagery to fever-point. It 
attacked him with all the meretricious splendour 
of the jewelled East. Like his own hero, he might 
' have exclaimed in ecstasy : 

i The cymbals, and the roarings, and the roses l 
‘ I seemed to drink bright wine, and run on name*. 

In those days of felicitation Stephen Phillips wax 
often compared with Marlowe, and the likeness 
was by no means superficial, lie had much of 
Marlowe’s boisterous virility, much, too, of lus 
comprehensive imagination. Hut he had also 
the dangerous capacity for turgid rhetoric which 
eventually led the author ot " l amburlane 
into a desert land of verbiage. Open Marlmve 
almost where you will, you will find passages 
that suggest the later decorations ot " Herod," 
“ Ulvsses,” “ Nero,” and the rest : 


A wound is nothing, fie it ne'er rat deep ; 
Blood is the god of Warn rich livery. 
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Now look t ilk** .»fwUiwr, a»4 ihu woumt 
A« great a grave ami man* »tv ntr, 

Ah if a chair «t *;<*M eiumrltni, 
linchaxM with ihamomti, *•«, tuMm, 

Ami fairest pearl <*! wealth* tmlu, 

Were mounted line undrr a canopy 

The fault *>t such imagery tv nut ** mu* h that it 
w over-faueihti .M that it ft vtotrnt, ami wiirti 
once violence invade* jwtetry, the author’* vritn *1 
balance begin** to tall : 

" And I will think/' we ,AU umirttr n-n port «mmt 
with he* lien*, '* m gM,i m l diram m Mver, 
Imagine in nut Me .ini m Moure convene. 

Till it whall 4a,*?!r pibpam u urou 

Atli! St amines tilt; tu5>n tO'in on Mi' mrir,’>.*,«» H, 

Allure the hum; * i>>4 **>i» ‘0 the 

And ah the '.tiramuu: «**» ap'ann !*,<m hr nr si " 

In nu«h a ipie-.t, imho two ivh, /,*• * * ■: • ■! •< r 
ttsell i* anoti fiiiitnif- 4 Hs*" i» r* •, it oh* 
through t♦atvautua'* >jn .4 .u.. » >4 
natural a»4 utuutma! n mavmftr,! no*-* a ,K am 
of Hrohdiiignay; INit. ut.'** > w- n a * *f * < * •>i.• e *,*> 

their huger, !»e,»m ** i the Iso-ft.vwaa 

for a mirror ; b**r ban ulh U',r i , au». % r . -net 
the limit's of the iambi , mtthmg nut a tmiirw 
in Haute* Will stilfi.e tor a to >th<a'-. twsw . n p ,;r 
Tin* "iphrte o! the poet S miagtnaifui gi «,-.*» ilk** 
*1 nightmare, wnthmg unit In M and Mutant, 
shapes, 

Hi makr* a nmiju>f wt'ii the rin.icm*. 

Ami line In* agent* air thr any ».viu4». 

The wave* hi* »m m*», and the mght ?»» men*! 

'Hie tervtil miagrty of Stephen ll.ilhp* indeed 
grew ami giew in vein nru»r, mail it is*, as or 
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one coruscating, blinding glitter of st^s 

cataracts, meteors, and cataclysms. Everything 
was vast and magnificent: 


Magnificent in livery of ruin • • • 

Even magnificence of flattering . • • 

And the magnificence of idleness . . • 

Like a rose magnificently burning . ■ . 

A bleak magnificence of endless hope. . . . 


There are some dozens more of “ Magnificent* 
of equal scope ; and their perpetual recurrence 
marks the poet’s fall. He has ceased to take the 
trouble to think, and is content with the biggest, 
showiest word that stands ready to fu» purpose. 
But drama cannot be contrived of purple patches 
alone, without character or action ; and the 
spirit of drama reluctantly hut firmly deserted 
Stephen Phillips from the moment when he was 
persuaded to mistake violence for power. For a 
little while his inherent sense of beauty sustained 
him. There are noble passages in " Herod, ’ 
and fine lines (though not many) in " Nero." 
But his construction weakened ; In* was content 
to repeat devices, such as the incident of a pro¬ 
phecy threatening the hero, again and again, and, 
as he indulged his besetting passion for rhetoric, 
for large words and larger symbols, for comets 
and roses, flames, serpents, hunger, thirst, and 
desolation, the shy muse crept further and 
further from his ear, until at last there was little 
left of the lyric music of his early days save 
sound and fury, doing their best to masquerade 
as power, but only too often fading away in echo, 
signifying nothing. 
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v 

There is little temptation to dwell upon the 
decline of talent ; good will may he better em¬ 
ployed in suggesting an explanation and an 
excuse. Almost certainly, then, it may he affirmed 
that it was the theatrical element in Stephen 
Phillips’s work and th.‘ theatrical fashion in 
which he came to regard lift*, combined with an 
almost stolid lack of humour, that finally drowned 
out the promise* of his youth. He had never 
possessed much sense of character, nor any 
considerable insight into motive. But his poetic 
vitality would have had .the strength to counter¬ 
balance these detects, if lie himself had been 
strong enough to resist the confusion between 
violence and power. His opportunity was gener¬ 
ous. He arrived at the right moment, secured 
the public ear at once, was hacked by the appro¬ 
bation of the best judgment that his time could 
boast ; almost everything seemed possible to 
him. But either his head was turned, or he had 
no wise counsellor. His tricks grew upon him ; 
he ceased to try to break himself of them ; some 
of his later work even suggests that he ceased 
altogether to take pains. It is a grey conclusion, 
hut there still remains enough fine work to his 
name to protect his memory with the next gener¬ 
ation. It must he reckoned as a misfortune for 
his fume that he accomplished almost nothing as 
a lyrist, since there is nothing like lyrical poetry 
to keep a name alive. 'Flic multiplication or 
anthologies secures it currency; hut in X he 
Oxford Book of Victoruin V^rsc btcpivsB. 
Phillips is represented by no more than one short, 
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and not very characteristic, poem of eight lines. 
Nevertheless, he will not be forgotten. 

The pageant and progress ot poetry has often 
been likened to the Greek torch race, which was 
ridden by horsemen in relays, each rider carry¬ 
ing on the torch for his appointed stage of the 
course, and then tossing it, alive and Homing, to 
his successor. In such a contest, “ where is nor 
first nor last,” there are many competitors, upon 
whose achievements the final triumph depends; 
yet only one covers the concluding stage and 
passes the goal. The plaudits of the crowd are 
his; he is the representative of his comrades; 
but’ many half-forgotten efforts have gone to 
land him in the place of pride. The simile k a 
sound one. It still remains for the future to reveal 
the great poetic dramatist of our own time, who 
shall raise the stage to the glory and national 
honour which it enjoyed among the Klizalwtluuu*. 
We once thought we had found the man in 
Stephen Phillips ; but fortune, turning her wheel 
in the very hour of fulfilment, willed otherwise!. 
Still, in the great relay race of his {wx-tie gener¬ 
ation, Stephen Phillips played tut mean nor 
negligible part. Like the creatures of his own 
poetry, the torch that he handed on was one of 
brief but splendid brilliancy. It flamed to the 
heaven like fiery hair, blown in the wind, and the 
flakes that fell from it were bright with alt tins 
jewels of the Orient. It will glow forth again, 
beyond doubt, in the hand of another, brighter 
for his high service, and forgetful of its period 
of eclipse. 
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A THING is no sooner out of fashion than 
it begins to appear antique ; and the liter¬ 
ary movements of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century are already discounted as a 
curiosity by the rising generation, The attitude 
is natural enough ; and yet, if the truth be real¬ 
ised, the despised ’nineties were actually the 
seed-time of the most characteristic literary 
harvest of to-day. The ajiostolie succession of 
literature is indeed always developing new phases. 
Without Mr. Kipling there would have Ixten no 
Mr. Masefield ; and it is undoubtedly to the 
faded audacities of Mr, Arthur Symons and Mr. 
Richard la 1 Gallieime that we owe the more 
strenuous frankness of Mr. Gilbert Caiman and 
Rupert Brooke, loir every movement that breaks 
with tradition ojiens up the activity of the future; 
and there was never a time more secretly alive 
with revolution than that apparently weary 
period wltieh veiled its fire under the now almost 
forgotten label " fin tin sieclc." The century, for 
sure, was ending, and its death seemed to justify 
a certain atmosphere of resigned boredom. We 
were ourselves, in one sense, the flotsam of a 
passing age. Hut a new century was also within 
hail, and the promise which it held out of vigor¬ 
ous intellectual changes could scarcely lie dis¬ 
regarded, even by the decadent. Atid so it came 
almut that in the early ’nineties a restless stirring 
of literary and spiritual interest swept across the 
country; and not only from Oxford and Cambridge, 
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but even more insistently from Manchester, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, and other clanging 
cities hitherto unassociated with the gentle 
trouble of the Muse, young men came Hocking 
up to London in the hope of earning a livelihood 
with a feverish pen ; or at any rate upheld by 
the fiery conviction that they had a great deal to 
say to which the world would have perforce to 
find time and patience to listen. Out of these 
alarums and incursions arose The Rhymers 
Club and “The Yellow Hook”; and the literary 
historian of the future will find himself obliged 
to recognise, although he may do so with aston¬ 
ishment, the variety of influence anti the sheet 
generative force which has since sprung from 
such small beginnings. 

The Rhymers’ Club, however mild its ambit¬ 
ions may appear to-day, was the outcome of a 
genuinely sincere and spiritual aspiration. A 
little company of young poets, all of measured 
means and immeasurable imagination, met from 
time to time round the table of a City tavern, 
and read aloud their latest verses. The idea was 
bom, no doubt, in Paris, but it soon took root 
between London stones. Practically all the con¬ 
siderable young verse-writers of the day were 
attracted to the circle, ami they discovered golden 
hopes blossoming in the lamplight. The great 
gods of the Victorian Kra were falling .may, om 
by one. Matthew Arnold and Robert browning 
had left no immediate successors ; Tennyson 
a majestic recluse in his sheltered island home 
must soon lay down the laurel he had worn with 
such lustre for over forty years. The future ol 
poetry seemed to lie at the feet of the young men 
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and to justify their existence they must clearly 
break with tradition and breathe a new spirit 
into the British muse. The monumental example 
of Tennyson, so long accepted as the contem¬ 
porary standard of taste and workmanship, must 
he superseded. Poetry was to come down from 
her marble and rose-garlanded temple, on the 
heights, and to take her place in the crowd that 
bustled along the Strand anti Piccadilly, collid¬ 
ing umbrellas in the rain. Was not Poetry life, 
and Life Poetry ? Iwt humanity be more honest, 
alike with regard to its passions and its struggles. 
There was nothing to In* ashamed about in natural 
impulse ; the privilege of art is to glorify the 
emotions. Isjt us all tell the truth about our¬ 
selves ; it will Is* vastly interesting. And so the 
Rhymers’ < 'lub U*gan to take the world into its 
confidence *, and amid all the vehement p<w*tic 
protestation that kept the tire glowing at the 
Cheshire Cheese, it is strange to reflect upon the 
vision of Lionel Johnson seated perhaps in the 
very corner immortalised by Ids glorious name¬ 
sake and antithesis pale, silent, ascetic, with 
eyes that faced perj’ietually to their proper front, 
and stared in unsatisfied curiosity into the secret 
places of life and literature. If in that I/mdon 
tavern he looked the least as he looked, when 1 
first saw him in New College Hall, he must have 
been the fairy changeling indeed, sit odds with its 
world, in that hnjxd'ul, enthusiastic, and rebell¬ 
ious crowd, 

n 

In dealing with fwrsonal matters one can only 
report the things which one has seen and heard 
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personally; and I hope to he absolved from th 
accusation of egotism if I attempt in a few sen 
tences to speak of Lionel Johnson as I knew bin 
in those early Oxford days. I was entering upoi 
my second year when he came up from Winches 
ter to New College in the October of 1K86 ; ant 
those of us who had just shaken ourselves frei 
of the humble status of “ freshers ” felt natur 
ally curious concerning the men who wen 
about to take our place. We looked down tb 
freshmen’s tables with avidity, ami it must havi 
been one of the first nights of term on which 
first saw Lionel Johnson in his place in Hall 
for his was an appearance to make an immediuti 
impression upon the observer. Both in tigurt 
and in demeanour he was singularly unlike tb 
ordinary public school product. He sat bad 
against the dark oak-panelling, awaiting tb 
inevitable “Prince of Wales's cutlets,” with hit 
arms folded across his breast, and his gaze fixe* 
upon the opposite wall. His amazing youthful¬ 
ness arrested the imagination ; he looked mtm 
like the head boy of a Preparatory School that 
the Oxford scholar which his voluminous rob 
proclaimed him. lie affected, all through hit 
Oxford days, a double-breasted coat, with with 
lappels, which, with his big-sleeved flow in) 
gown, gave him the appearance of Mug abso 
lutely enveloped in his clothes; he sjtokt 
sparingly, and rarely looked at his ncighhmi 
when he did speak. Inquiry revealed at once tha 
he was a person of unusual acquirements, Ut 
had already had articles accepted in the mag¬ 
azines, which to a tyro of shy ambition and n< 
present success seemed an achievement worth) 
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of the gods. He was reputed to write Latin 
verse as easily as English, and to read Plato and 
Aeschylus for pleasure. I know not how much 
of this fame was actually deserved, but it gained 
currency like wildfire : as also did other curious 
reports of later activity. Thus it was whispered 
that Johnson was the catechumen of strange 
religious rites which he celebrated in lus rooms 
facing Holywell, and that, finding night and 
perambulation the only sure provocatives of 
thought, he was in the habit of letting himself 
out of College in the small hours, to the imminent 
peril of his University career, and of roaming 
Port Meadow and the Iftley road in solitary 
communion with the immortals. No doubt, we 
were most of us confirmed Philistines in those 
days, and Convention was the mainspring of our 
lives. Hut Johnson, at any rate, made no com¬ 
promise with the usual ’Varsity convention. 
Looking back upon the many figures that crowd 
the recollection of old college “ rags," I am un¬ 
able to recall him as taking part in any of them. 
Perhaps he was there upon that glorious May 
night, when New College went Head of the 
River, and we all assembled in the front quad¬ 
rangle and cheered outside the Warden’s lodg¬ 
ings, till the venerable old man appeared at his 
window over the lodge, with a background of 
ladies ami young Dons, and made a s|>eech, in 
his high quavering voice, which began : “ Gen¬ 
tlemen, ! have seen what no Warden of New 


College has ever seen before.” There were several 
junior memlters of the College, lying on the 
grass in ecstasies not altogether dissociated from 
tlie fiow of champagne which had just celebrated 
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the occasion, and there were momentary appre¬ 
hensions that the Warden was seeing more titan 
he was intended to see. But if Johnson was there 
he was not among the conspicuous ; nor can l 
recall him around the bonfire afterwards, when 
sundry gay spirits, now reverend rectors of the 
Anglican faith, let off Roman candles in the faces 
of their best friends with a nonchalance that was 
worthy of the fiery ordeals of the Martyrs of St. 
Giles. 

It may very well be true, of course, that in hi# 
own way Johnson took pleasure in all these up¬ 
roarious joys, and that he knew and cared some¬ 
thing for the fine defeat of Cambridge at laird’# 
at the end of his first year, and for the brilliant 
achievements of Christopherson in the autumnal 
Parks. But for the most part it is more probable 
that such echoes troubled, him but little. lie was 
essentially'a bookman, and to many of us, per¬ 
haps, the first natural bookman that we had ever 
been privileged to meet. Certainly he was the 
first man of my own age that 1 had encountered 
who picked his words, and talked with any sense 
of form. We were accustomed, of course, in our 
schoolmasters and in the “ dons ” to a certain 
precision of phrase, which seemed the monojxdy 
of the pedagogue. But it was quite another thing 
that a youth of our own standing, with the 
features of a maiden of seventeen, should with 
“crystal lips Athenian speech recall,” and that 
without any air of deliberate preciosity, but 
simply, as it were, from natural choice of the 
inevitable phrase. When Johnson had finished 
with “ Mods,” and started reading for his final 
schools, he spoke with impatient contempt of 
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the “ vile ('.teats’ Jargon,” which was the common 
medium for the philosophy essays of that gener¬ 
ation. Some of us, who had accepted the habit 
without question, as part of the business required 
by the examiners, were a little taken aback by 
this presumptuous criticism. But now, in our 
grey years, we all know that he was right, “ The 
vile (.rents’ Jargon ” was no language for the 
man who had grown, from his youth up, under 
the mellow influence of Pater and of Newman. 

There are many ways in which Oxford plays 
upon the soul of man ; and, when we look back 
upon those golden opportunities after many 
days, all but the most self-satisfied of us must 
Ik* conscious of innumerable chances squand¬ 
ered. But that Lionel Johnson brought away 
front Oxford the l>est that she has to offer to the 
scholar and the poet, it is impossible to doubt 
even for a moment. He seems to have taken no 
account of her tangible rewards. The statistician 
will hunt for his name in vain among the prize- 
lists. It would not indeed Ik* surprising to learn 
that \\ inchesier was a little disappointed with 
his University career. But when he left Oxford 
he carried with him, as an abiding inspiration 
for life, the sweet reasonableness, the reverence 
for tradition, and the love of scholarship and the 
life of ideas, which lie at the heart of that final 
secret which none can utter that unspoken 
password which none the less binds generation 
to generation of Oxford’s grateful sons : 

That is the Oxford strong to charm us yet: 

Eternal in her beauty and her past. 

What, though her soul be vexed ? She can forget 

Cares of an hour : only the great tilings last. 
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Only the gracious air, only the charm, 

And ancient might of true humanities: 

These, nor assault of man, nor time, can harm ; 

Not these, nor Oxford with her memories. 

Nor were the memories confined to books 
and to intellectual satisfactions. Johnson made 
many friends at Oxford, and he had a graceful 
habit of ascribing his different poems to 
the friends with whom they seemed most 
closely associated in his mind. Readers of the 
collected edition of his work, will recognise 
that half the Wykehamists of Johnson’s gener¬ 
ation are celebrated in this friendly fashion. 
Campbell Dodgson, H. B. Irving, Edward St. 
Leger, Hugh Orange, Arthur Galton, Nowell 
Smith, Basil Williams, Claud Schuster, William 
Busby, Arthur Clutton-Brock—it is a company 
of congenial spirits for whom any man might 
well be grateful. But it is essentially a company 
of the intellectuals, and probably each of them 
would admit that what chiefly drew their sym¬ 
pathies together was interest in the same authors, 
and enthusiasm for the same literary and poetic 
ideals. For a passion for intellect and an almost 
religious loyalty to tradition were Oxford’s gifts 
to Lionel Johnson ; and it was with these for 
beaconing guides that he came up to London in 
1890, and, without devoting himself to any recog¬ 
nised profession or calling, assumed the con¬ 
solatory burden of the literary life. 

Ill 

These Oxford reminiscences are, I fear, all 
too trivial, but they will be seen in their way to 
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tear a direct relation to the poetry of Lionel 
Johnson, poetry which was in a very special sense 
the sincere and deep expression of his spiritual 
life. For Johnson’s mind and taste were less 
aflected by contact witlt the work! of action than 
any man's I ever met. Winchester laid the founda¬ 
tion of his temperament, Oxford built upon it, 
and London may perhaps have completed the 
building*, but it was the classical inspiration, 
bred of the Wykehamist cast of thought, wliich 
was responsible tor every idea and every form 
of expression that he was to develop later on. 
\\ inchestcr was to Johnson “ more than mother.” 

There was beauty, there was grace, 
lurch place was an holy place: 

There the kindly fates allowed 
Me too room ; ami made me proud, 
brooder name I have not wist 1 
With the name of Wykehamist. 

And if we ask what was the true source of this 
pride, and what its refreshing grace, we shall 
find in it exactly the same elements as moved 
ami dignified his later loyalty to Oxford. Win¬ 
chester was the home of high literary associ¬ 
ations, the Mother of great names. 

Thee, that lord of splendid lore, 

Orient from old Hellas' shore, 

Orocyn, had to mother : thee, 

Monumental majesty 
()f most high philosophy 
Honours, in thy wizard Browne : 

Tender Otway’s dear renown, 

Mover of a perfect pity, 

Victim of the iron city, 

Thine to cherish is : ami thee, 

Laureate of Liberty. 
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The young poet wandered by the Water Meads 
in the June twilight, or watched the glimpses 
of the moon in Chamber Court, dreaming not 
of some beckoning future that awaited lus mvn 
effort, but always of the past, always <»1 the 
spiritual company of the elect to which books, 
and familiarity with their authors, have the 
power of admitting the receptive soul. Even a 
country tramp, over the open down, in the teeth 
of the wind, brought him the same meditative 
message. 

Old, rain-washed, red-roofed streets. 

Fresh with the soft South-west; 

Where dreaming memory meets 
Brave men long since at rest. 

And at Oxford inevitably his imagination was 
filled full of the pageantry of the years. 

City of weathered cloister and worn court ; 

Gray city of strong towers and elusteiim* spites: 
Where art’s fresh loveliness would first resort ; 
Where lingering art kindled her latest tires. 

Where on all hands, wondrous with ancient cur, 
Grace touched with age, rise works of goodhest men: 
Next Wykeham’s art obtain their splendid place 
The zeal of Inigo, the strength of Wren. 

Where at each coign of every antique street, 

A memory hath taken root in stone : 

There, Raleigh shone ; there, toiled Fianvi nun feet; 
There, Johnson flinched not, but endured, alone, 

There, Shelley dreamed his white Platonic tit earns ; 
There, classic Landor throve on Roman thought ; 
There, Addison pursued his quiet themes ; 

There, smiled Erasmus, and there, Colet taught. 
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Wherever Johnson found himself, his first thought 
was for the associations of the place, its traditions, 
legends, and the heroic forms that haunted its 
avenues ; the spirit of the classic education had 
so permeated his life that he lived always in the 
world of dreams rather than in the world of 
actualities, 

Dreaming still, then, his fancy perpetually 
fortified by high examples, he came up to 
London, and embarked upon the literary life. 
He had made good friends at Oxford among 
them in particular Walter Later, who exercised 
more influence upon his character than any man 
of his own time and he soon found plenty of 
work. 1 Its early criticisms in the *• Anti-Jacobin ” 
were noticed at <me« : their mature manner and 
the rich allusiveness of their style were hound 
to attract attention. He also did signed work in 
the •* Academy,” then, under the editorship of Mr. 
J. S, Cotton, a splendid training ground for 
young critics ; and, ahtve all, he joined the 
Rhymers' Club, and found in their {jeriodical 
meeting-* an incentive (the very thing he most 
needed) to keep his hand in with poetry no less 
than prose. Apparently his fellow rhymers did 
not regard his contributions to their symposia 
very seriously ; for Mr. Rzra Pound, in the in¬ 
troduction to the Collected Poems, remarks 
that Johnson's friends, " with the sole exception 
of Mr. Yeats, seem to regard him as a prose- 
writer who had inadvertently strayed into verse.” 
Now, that is a very interesting judgment, as 
reflecting the impression which Johnson made 
upon thi« little company of contemporary revo¬ 
lutionists. It illustrates vividly the isolation of 
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his literary life. The surrounding ^ movement 
was essentially one of emancipation. There were 
Celtic poets in the coterie, and Cymric poets, 
and poets of the London streets, and celebrants 
of the naked passions ; but among all of them 
the dominant impulse was a determination to 
stir poetry out of the rut into which the crowd 
of Tennysonian euphuists had driven it. The 
rapt visionary on the one hand, and the eager 
r elis t upon the other, were at least united in 
this. The dust of ages had to ho beaten out of 
the bookshelves: a new sincerity was to make 
all things plain : tradition must lie broken with, 
and the contemporary world interpreted in the 
light of some burning new idea. 

Lionel Johnson, on the contrary, felt no need 
for new ideas : for him “ the old was still the 
true.” Turning back to the still honoured classics, 
he was content to draw from them all the in¬ 
spiration that he needed for his contemplative 
and contented life: 

Fain to know golden things, fain to grow wise. 

Fain to achieve the secret of fair souls : 

His thought, scarce other lore need solemnise, 

Whom Virgil calms, whom Sophocles controls. 

Whose conscience Aeschylus, a warrior voice, 
Enchaunted hath with majesties of doom : 

Whose melancholy mood can best rejoice, 

When Horace sings, and roses bower the tomb : 

Who, following Ca;sar unto death, discerns 
What bitter cause was Rome's, to mourn that day: 
With austere Tacitus for master, learns 
The look of empire in its proud decay : 
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Whom dread Lucretius of the mighty line 
Hath awed, hut not borne down : who loves the flame 
That leapt within Catullus the divine, 

His glory, and his beauty, and his shame. 

And so to Plato, Thucydides, Propertius, and 
Pliny. Whatever the mood, the classic mould 
can justify it: the classic utterance is a vindi¬ 
cation of itself. 

IV 

Johnson, then, comes to lie considered as a 
poet standing somewhat aloof from the spirit of 
his generation, filling the function which Bagehot 
would have described as that of " a check or 
balance u{x*n the contemporary movement, 
which was all for expressing emotion in the red- 
hot instant of its experience. It was, no doubt, 
this critical anti interpretative attitude, in the 
mklst of half-realised creation, that caused his 
friends to regard Johnson as a “ prose-writer 
who had strayed inadvertently into poetry.” 
This detached, analytic loyalty to the past, 
scrupulously searching for the exact word, and 
always more interested in ideas than in men, was 
out of tune with the time, and may even have 
appeared retrograde and retarding. And indeed 
it would he difficult to combat the criticism that 
Johnson was always more interested in things 
than in people, in tradition than in hope, in 
achievement than in expectation. Nevertheless 
the influence of the past, critically appreciated, 
is a shining guide for the present, and never 
without its motive power upon the future. 

The discerning critic indeed is never likely 
to pass by the name of Johnson, when he comes 
to recount the poetic honours of the nineteenth 
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century. There is very little errtotion in his work; 
he seldom sets the pulse racing or the cheek 
aglow ; his key is perpetually in a minor. Loving 
tradition as he did, it was natural that, when he 
gave serious thought to religion, he should have 
finally anchored himself in the sheltered harbour 
of the Roman Church ; hut even his Catholicism 
was a faith of comfortable repost'. 'The ideas 
which it embodied were ideas that appealed to 
the scholar’s intellect; and, when his criticism 
was here confronted with history', he would lx: 
content to forget the fanatical horrors of the 
Inquisition while meditating upon the saintly 
humanity of St. Francis of Assisi or the fair 
Athenian eloquence of Cardinal Newman. There 
were many Catholic poets of our day, but John¬ 
son owes little to any of them, in Coventry 
Patmore Catholicism expanded into the mellow 
sunlight of universal and all-pervading love ; in 
Francis Thompson it was a quest of tierce in¬ 
tensity over a hillside of sand aiui thorns ; for 
Ernest Dowson it appeared like some tranquil 
vision in the hour of the Angelos, a towe red 
revelation of the Grail, “ crowning memorially 
the last of all our days,” To Johnson it was none 
of these things so much as an ordered habit of 
the mind, a discipline of the imagination, a 
seemly chain of tradition binding every gener¬ 
ation with gold chains alnmt the feet of God. 
Nor was it for a moment to be detached from 
Pagan associations, waging wai with passions 
which it was destined to aiqiersede or to rectify. 
Among the Umbrian hills it is natural to recall 
to memory St. Francis among his birds ; but 
his figure need not obliterate the earlier glories 
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And life in us the way of nature wends. 

Ardent as nature’s own, that never tires. 

Born of wild land, children of mountains, we 
Fear neither ruining earth, nor stormy sea : 

Even as men told in Athens, of our sires : 

And as it shall be, till the old world ends. 

Even the woes of Ireland arc assuaged by the 
memory of her heroic history, and the pride of 
romance which she hands down to her children’s 
children. 

And yet great spirits ride thy winds : thy ways 
Are haunted and enchaimted evermore. 

Thy children hear the voices of old days 
In music of the sea upon thy shore, 

In falling of the waters from thine hills, 

In whispers of thy trees : 

A glory from the things eternal tills 

Their eyes, and at high noon thy people sees 

Visions, and wonderful is all the air, 

So upon earth they share 
Eternity ; they learn it at thy knees. 

“ They learn it at thy knees.” There in a 
phrase is the secret of all Lionel Johnson’s in- 
spiration: he remained through life the eager 
scholar, bending his sou! to discipline, lowering 
his ear to catch the echoes of the past, drenching 
his fancy in the fountain of ideas, always sub¬ 
missive, but submissive only to the best. The 
heroes of his imagination, Plato, Julian, Lucretius, 
St. Columba, King Charles, Matthew Arnold, 
Cardinal Newman, Parnell, were ail idealists 
who came through suffering into consolation ; 
all dreamers who caught some glimpse of the 
vision of life, and endured in that light through 
dark and troublous days. And always that light 
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was the light of the living idea, now true, now 
only half true, hut never vain nor disconsolate. 
In the company of such dreamers, and in the 
sharing of their vision, Lionel Johnson found 
an abiding and infallible philosophy. 


V 

A life so fortified, so amply equipped with 
the riches of the spirit, might' reasonably have 
been expected to prolong itself into a ripe and 
beneficent maturity. But, as everyone knows, 
Lionel Johnson died a young man : and most 
people who knew him know the reason. It re¬ 
mains one of the tragic paradoxes of one’s 
memory that a man so fully attuned to discipline, 
so careful m the punctilious ordering of his art, 
so apparently self-contained and self-restrained, 
should nevertheless have proved incapable of 
ordering his own life, or of inspiring it with that 
fine austerity which ennobled all his workman- 
ship. Mmt lives* it is true, carry their own secret* 
and there are many horse-hair shirts beneath 
the purple and fine linen of the public wear. But 
the premature decay of Johnson’s delicate frame, 
and the early scattering of all his golden dreams, 
is certainly one of the greyest tragedies of the 
literary life in our generation. The Dark Angel 
that pursued him even into the secret places of 
prayer ami peuanee was apparently too powerful 
to be overcome. He fought it in the Holy Name, 
hut its baleful breath infected every brave 
activity of his life 
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Through thee, the gracious Muses turn 
To Furies, 0 mine Enemy ! 

And all the things of beauty bum 
With flames of evil ecstasy. 

Because of thee, the land of dreams 
Becomes a gathering place ot fears : 

Until tormental slumber seems 
One vehemence of useless tears. 

When sunlight glows upon the flowers, 

Or ripples down the dancing sea ; 

Thou, with thy troop of passionate powers, 
Beleaguerest, bewiklcrest, me. 

The struggle was long sustained, but at last the 
bewilderment swept down in a final nightmare 
of oblivion, and the gentle, grave, transcendent 
spirit of Lionel Johnson was at peace with itself 
and with its vision. 

I fight thee, in the Holy Name 1 
Yet, what thou dost, is what (Jod saith : 

Tempter 1 should l escape thy flame. 

Thou wilt have helped my soul from Death . , , 

Do what thou wilt, thou shall not so, 

Dark Angel 1 triumph over me ; 

Lonely, unto the lAmt' / j;o ; 

Divine, to the Divinity. 

What is the solution of such an enigma ? Art so 
orderly, vision so sedate, aspiration so f>enign : 
and yet this distracting failure to realhte the lull 
measure of the talent IwHtmved in trust ! What 
is the secret f Is it, perhaps, the old recurring 
truth that the life of ideas is not in itself enough ; 
that the guerdon of the dreamer is af ter ail only 
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partial and incomplete; that man cannot live 
by art alone, nor thrive for long upon tradition 
and the fair phantoms of the past ? It may be 
that, among all the precepts of the Greek phil¬ 
osophers so dear to his heart, there was one 
which Lionel Johnson was too readily disposed 
to forgot; the truth that man is primarily a 
social being, and that the only perfect life, four¬ 
square to all the winds of fortune, is the life that 
is lived in the crowd, and devoted to the honour¬ 
able and self-sacrificing service of humanity. It 
•may lx* so. Dreams are the soul’s most tantalising 
luxury, and in the strength of them man has 
endured, over and over again in the history of 
the world, the very pangs of hell itself. But 
dreams, like the will-o’-the-wisp, lead some¬ 
times into the quagmire, and then the end is 
desolation. And yet, never puite that, in the in¬ 
stance ot the artist, for his work survives, a 
fabric to endure long after this chequered vigil 
of existence has faded into the shadows. And 
the strange, sweet visions and high ideals, which 
made music > in Lionel Johnson’s life, have left 
their record in English poetry, a record that will 
wake an echoing response, so long as noble dreams 
are dreamed, and the triumphing traditions of 
pure literature stand fast. 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF 
Mr. ARTHUR SYMONS 

T HE moss soon grows on a literary repu¬ 
tation ; and though it seems but .a little 
while since the work of Mr. Arthur 
Symons was regarded as the last word in modern¬ 
ity and boldness, the youngest generation would 
now, no doubt, discount him as out-of-date. 
Nevertheless, the school which is now becoming 
middle-aged is protected by many precedents. 
Whatever may have been its shortcomings, it did 
at least know how to write verse ; it was a school 
of artists and of craftsmen. To open Mr. Symons’s 
volume of “ Tragedies ” after a surfeit of the 
neo-Georgians is like entering a stately, flowering 
garden after fighting one’s way through a tangled 
thicket. The new men may have all the power 
and the glory of undisciplined and riotous 
emancipation ; but the poets who came into their 
kingdom a quarter of a century ago worshipped 
their art as a religion, and filled its precincts 
with the atmosphere of reverent devotion. They 
understood at least two secrets ; that strength 
is a very different thing from violence, and that 
the tenderest feeling always expresses itself in 
the simplest terms. Strength and simplicity are 
indeed the cardinal virtues of the tragic muse ; 
and when they are united, the poet’s art issues 
with vital and unmistakable effect. 

Surely, it is rather strange that this elementary 
principle should be so frequently disregarded. 
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Literature is simply starred with its proofs. All 
the most pathetic passages on record are irradi¬ 
ated by simplicity. 

Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away : all these things are against me. 

Could the tongue of man frame tenderer phrases 
or simpler ? 

And, father cardinal, I have heard jyou say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven. 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again. 

Pathos and simplicity could no further go. 

Here, mother, tie 

My girdle for me, and bind-up this hair 
In any simple knot: ay, that does well. 

And yours, I see, is coming down. I low often 
I lave we done this for one another 1 Now 
We shall not do it any more. 

Deed and word are reduced to the simplest 
terms ; hut the sense of tears in the audience is 
overwhelming. 

It is to such high examples that Mr. Arthur 
Symons leads us back; and the contrast between 
his powerful, restrained craftmanship and the 
turgid, irresolute vehemence of so much modem 
verse might serve as an object-lesson to the 
experimentalist. There is nothing fluid or facile 
about Mr. Symons’s poetry ; his blank verse is 
full of bold varieties, landing itself to its sub¬ 
ject, and changing in fall and tension with the 
speaker’s mood. But it is always poetry, always 
haunted by the touch of beauty, and (above all 
tilings) always clear to the imagination. It may 
be read aloud without difficulty; which is as 
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much as to say that it could be spoken perfectly 
upon the stage. And yet its simplicity is run 
through and through with keen, arresting ideas, 
as a gold thread runs through a fabric. The 
attention is never tortured, ami is yet never 
lulled to rest. The spirit of drama is as much 
alive in the work as the spirit of poetry. 

Mr. Symons calls his three plays '* Tragedies ”; 
and one who is so loyal to the Iwst tradition 
would probably be content to accept the old 
Aristotelian definition of tragedy, which has yet 
to be supplanted. No critic has hitherto con¬ 
trived to better that ramifying description ; and 
even the newest tragedies are modelled on the 
old pattern, with the same demands for high 
seriousness, completeness, scope, and U*auty, 
working through the media of pity and of terror. 
Yet, if the whole definition be accepted, one of 
Mr. Symons’s tragedies must be admitted to Ik* 
misnamed, while another fails on the ground of 
scope, and /xeySoi ovk must Ik - descrilied 

as a tragic fragment rather than a tragedy com¬ 
plete. Yet, even with this concession, every one 
of the plays will he found rich in poetry anti 
dramatic power. “Cleopatra in Jinkra," to take 
the slightest first, is not indeed tragic in un¬ 
accepted sense .of the term, but it is alive with 
drama and with character. Cleopatra in on a 
visit to Herod at Jerusalem, and Herod has half 
decided to have her killed upon her homeward 
journey. His lords cry out against her. She is 
the “ deadly weed of God,” who will make Israel 
sin; her life is forfeit. Hut when Cleopatra 
comes before the king, she has clearly net herself 
to charm him by the exorcise of all her arts. Her 
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subtle and suggestive phrases wind around him 
like a web : 

I have learned love in Kj^ypt. All 1 know 
1 have not taught even to Antony ; 

And l know ali things. Have l not learned love 
In Fgypt ? there the wise old mud of the Nile 
Breeds the dark sacred lotus, ami the moon 
Brims tip its cup with wisdom ; l have learned 
The seven charms of Isis, each a charm 
To draw the stars out of the sky with love ; 

The seven names of Apis, each a name 
To stroke the madness out of cruel beasts ; 

And l have looked into the heart of death 
And death has told me all things, and I know 
How to make every hour of life as great, 

Terrible, and delicious, as the hour 
When death tells all things. 

But i lerod is imjtenetrable to her wiles ; his 
passim*, lor Marianme cannot lx; shaken. Then 
(leop.ura begins to play with Mariamne’s 
name. Has not Mariamne trilled with Antony? 
Why, Cleopatra herself has the proof; and, if 
her own spell were relaxed for a moment, Antony 
would doubtless range to Mariamne's aide, and 
where Antony's fancy has once alighted, his 
appeal to women is irresistible. In a paroxysm 
of fear Herod beseeches Cleopatra to return and 
hold her love it* fee. Without knowing it, Cleo¬ 
patra has saved her own life. For Herod is afraid 
of losing Mariamne, if once Antony’s enchant¬ 
ress were dead. Ho a same of eager dramatic 
tension eloses with Cleopatra’s triumphal con¬ 
duct to the border:; of Jmkea, protected by the 
splendours of the royal guard. 

Less original in fancy, but truer to the formal 
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definition of tragedy, is the tragic fragmen 
“ The Death of Agrippina.” The theme ha 
been freely used by English poets, but Mr 
Symons gives it a characteristically individua 
turn. He pictures Nero as a wanton weakling 
redeemed from contempt by possessing tlu 
pathetic imagination of the poet. His imagin¬ 
ation is his torment and his curse. He is urgei 
by Poppaea to kill his mother, and yields out o 
very impotence of heart. But he is no such stuf 
as murderers are made of, and Inning, like 
Hamlet, become harnessed to a deed too exigent 
for his strength, he is left, like Macbeth, haunted 
by the perpetual vision of his sin. Henceforth he 
will know no peace. Agrippina will absorb his 
solitude. 

She’ll never die, and I must always livt. 

But the perfection of the poet's resource is 
seen in the masterpiece of the hook, the completely 
tragic and noble drama of “ The l larvesters.” 
Here Mr. Symons has at his disposal all the 
elements of tragedy : a theme of sutfieient xcojk*, 
high seriousness of purpose, completeness of 
scheme, and a technical command over his 
medium which fills the poem with passages of 
rare beauty and sheer power. It is to be doubted 
if he has ever before produced any work of equally 
sustained and vivid force. The plot itself is familiar 
enough. The scene is laid in Cornwall at the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth century. Mary Raven, 
a farmer’s daughter, has Iweu lietrayed by Iter 
lover, Peter Gorin, and is " in trouble." The 
father suspects the truth, and tells the girl that, 
if she comes to shame, he will indeed continue 
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to give her house and home, but will never speak 
<me word to her again. She appeals to her lover, 
hut he puts the question hy. There is plenty of 
tune yet But the months roll on; and Mary is 
near the birth of her child, when she meets the 
man m the harvest-held, and makes a last entreaty 
to him. He declines to marry her, and she there 
and then strikes him down with a sickle, dead. 
She is taken to gaol, where her child is born and 
dies. 1 hey put her on trial for murder, but she 
is u< quitted, as having been insane at the moment, 
hhe is then set free, aiul returns home to find her 
father still the silent gorgon of his hearth, and 
all the neighbours ashamed to exchange a word 
With her. All that is, except one-a half-fey, 
half-inspired child, “ the village innocent,” who 
welcomes her with snatches of song, like Ophelia, 
and offers her the inalienable gift of a guileless 
companionship. So Mary takes the wanderer’s 
way, leaving her little world to its own relentless 
standards. 

ft is a plain story, but the poet invests it with 

all the ^intensity of a life-and~death conflict of 
ideals. The Cornwall of a century ago is seen to 
be dominated by two sombre and deathly prin¬ 
ciples a boorish brutality, and an inhuman, 
indexible hatred o| what is socially recognised 
as sin. Michael Raven, the father, is a good man 
according to his own standards, but they are 
standards built upon convention and incapable 

<! s ' avc names and phrases. 

►Shall 1 not say,” cries his daughter : 

Shall l not say 

leather was wrong, father has done me wrong ? 

Has he not sold my happiness and his 
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For heavy, empty syllables that weigh 
False in the balances ? There’s sin, a name, 
Justice, a name, repentance, right .uul wiong. 
Names ; he would hold them m his hand, and stand 
Like a proud, ignorant child clutching h»« toys, 

In God’s place, more indexible than God. 

Yet to himself, the idea of his soul, 

He has been true, and I to my own soul. 

To this unbending tyranny of the law the daugh¬ 
ter opposes the overwhelming call of nature. In 
the first flood of slutme, she is naturally appalled 
at her own backsliding; but when slit* icturns 
home, the past is suddenly revealed to her m a 
new light, and she justifies it in a passage of 
tremulous and almost irresistible appeal: 

Do you know, Ann, that if you think a thing 
And then forget it, and you go again 
To where you had the thought, you find it there, 
Waiting for you. I have come hack again 
Where all I did, not thought, wan done ; and now 
I find it all before me as it was, 

Not as 1 saw it then, but us h was, 

The truth of it, the truth of what 1 did. 

And so, when site turns upon her hither* she low 
no longer any sense of shame or of jauuteiue left* 
She has obeyed her nature, anil he his ; bm she 
recognises and claims her own right to spiritual 
freedom. His cruelty has found her a way of 
escape : 

You are an old man sitting hy the wall, 

And it is you would tie me hy the hand 

And call it pity, and tie me hy the foot 

And call It justice, and you would give me bread, 

And let me hate the bread, jand call the bread 
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Kindness ; and you would let me slowly die 

Of justice, pity, kindness ; and sit there 

Crumbling away silently like the wall. 

You are an old man, and you have done me wrong. 

But I am young still, and I will work and live. 

So she vanishes, with the wandering child, on 
the way of the wind, and the old man is left 
mumbling m a mist of sudden revelation : 

Lord, Lord, if she were right, if she were right! 

There is just that amount of hope for him. He 
has been touched at last by the passing spirit of 
human pity. 

The Harvesters ” is a drama of deep beauty, 
unforced pathos, and strong human conflict. 
The. touches of insight and character which 
dignify it are innumerable, and its broad, un¬ 
trammelled outlook is wedded to a simple, direct, 
and sensitive gift of poetic expression. It chal¬ 
lenges the world of affectation, and asserts, by 
merit of example, the impregnable virtues of 
craftsmanship and restraint. In a word, it con¬ 
forms to the true tradition, and at the same time 
presents a criticism of life, which resolves itself 
into the perennial struggle between old and new 
ideals of conduct. The tragedy of parentage, 
as old as “ Lear,” returns to torture every pass¬ 
ing generation. Its conflict is rooted in the simplest 
elements of human nature : it is the same, in¬ 
evitable struggle of Tradition and Change once 
more. 
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JAMES ELROY 
FLECKER 


T HE untimely death of James Elroy 
Flecker, at no more than thirty years ot 
age, unquestionably robbed modern 
poetry of one of its brightest and most hopeful 
spirits. Hopeful, indeed, was the essence <d his 
record; for he had not yet fully come into his 
own. His talent developed slowly, widening its 
outlook by stealthy stages, and would probably 
have achieved successes far greater than any 
that yet stood to his name. The sense of all that 
may have been lost by his death increases as we 
turn over the pages of the collected edition* of 
all that he had already done. Nevertheless, what 
stands is much, and this definitive volume will 
finally fix his reputation among the most gemimdy 
and spiritually inspired poets of his time. The 
editor’s work has been scrupulously performed. 
A few “ Juvenilia ’’ are printed for the first 
time, to indicate the nature of the poet’s de¬ 
velopment ; one or two fragmentary pieces 
have been carefully put together Into something 
like complete form ; and the volume opens with 
a model introduction, hiqgraphieal ami critical, 
intimate but not effusive', from the jam of Ida 
friend, Mr. J. C. Squire. AH that Mr. Squire 
has to tell his readers is of the first value in 
enabling them to appreciate the circumstances 
under which Flecker worked, and the ambition 


* The Collected of Jfttae* Wray Ptaker. Wt*fe m 

by J, C. Squire. 
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James Elroy Flecker 

which stimulated him; the entire essay is a 
worthy tribute to a deep but discriminating 
admiration. Friendship could have done no 
better service to a friend. 

Flecker was the son of a parson-schoolmaster, 
and was educated at Uppingham and Trinity 
College, Oxford, lie seems to have been at his 
public school only a year, and to have left it for 
the University somewhat raw and undeveloped ■ 
lie had begun to write verses with a rather 
dangerous facility, and much of his early work 
was mere imitation of Swinburne and Oscar 
Wilde. But in attempting translations from the 
classics, arul in particular from Catullus and 
Propertius, he imbibed that sense of form 
which was always the mainspring of his 
workmanship, and many of his youthful verses 
show a remarkable originality in imagery and 
vision. 

Like a dull bee the steamer plies 
And settles on the jutting pier ; 

The barques, strange sidling butterflies, 

Hound idle headlands idly veer. 

Such a figure ns this comes from true, interpre¬ 
tative fancy; ami the fragmentary “ Ode to 
Shelley." written while he was still a boy, is full 
of glittering passages: 

Light and the subtler light of wizard fire, 

And winds that strike forth hope on some grand lyre. 
And spirits of blue air like April clouds, 

And all the water-company that crowds 
'Lite river-spaces and dark open sea, 

Conspired at his creation : Liberty, 

Watching his prowess from her tower above, 

Took to her side a royal wing&J Love, 
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There are foreshadowings of the later Flecker 
here, but on the whole the work which he accom¬ 
plished at Oxford did not hold out any very 
exceptional promise. It was not until he joined 
the consular service, and went to the East, that his 
imagination began to flower freely. Fate had 
then cast him into his fit inheritance, for the 
East was always Flecker’s spiritual home. Its 
warmth, its colour, its air of mystery and faint 
allegiance to the eternities of the soul—all these 
wandering and wayward sources of inspiration 
began to work like leaven in his brain. And so 
by degrees he evolved his peculiarly individual 
and melodious system of craftsmanship. 

That system may fairly be said to place him 
midway between the solid Victorian tradition 
and the perfervid egoism of the ultra-moderns. 
It was a system which, first and last, set its heart 
upon the indefatigable pursuit of beauty. It was 
intensely discontented with the prevailing taste. 
“ Our poetic criticism, and our poetry,” said 
Flecker himself, “ are in chaos. ... It is not 
the poet’s business to save man’s soul, but to 
make it worth saving.” So he broke with every 
ideal of poetry which concentrated upon a mes¬ 
sage or a gospel; he would have nothing to do 
with the prettiness which served merely as a veil 
for the preacher. He wrote with the single in¬ 
tention of creating beauty—beauty of form, 
beauty of vision, beauty of suggestion, the pure 
natural enjoyment of the glory of the eyes and 
the splendours of dream. 

I was beyond the hills, and heard 

That old and fervent Goddess call, 
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Whose voire is like a waterfall, 

And sweeter than the singing-bird. 

O stubborn arms of rosy youth, 

Break d< wn your other Clods, and turn 
To where her dauntless eyeballs burn,— 

The silent pools of Light and Truth. 

To this pursuit of beauty he devoted every sensi¬ 
tive impulse, polishing and recasting his well- 
wrought lines with a sheer passion for crafts¬ 
manship. He had indeed the modern’s impulse 
to record the passing mood, but he despised the 
modern’s easy satisfaction with a crude, untutored 
trick of phrase-making, lie had learnt from the 
French Parnassians the imjwrishable value of 
style. ” Head the works of Heredia,” he wrote, 
“ if you would understand how conscious and 
perfect artistry, far from stifling inspiration, 
fashions it into shapes of unimaginable beauty." 
Ami with this example to fortify him, he would 
take a dawning idea, or even a suggested title, 
and let it germinate in his hrain, slowly and 
elaborately, until it brought forth the perfect 
flower of language. His friend Mr. Frank Savcry 
supplies an illuminating anecdote. They were 
sitting one day in an Oxford room, when Flecker 
suddenly announced that he was going to write 
a volume of poems, and to call it “ The Bridge 
of Fire.” '* And I’ll write a poem with that name 
and put it into th<* middle oi the hook, instead of 
the beginning. That’ll he original anti symbolic 
too.” But what the poem was to he alxmt he had 
no idea. Anyhow, " it was a jolly good title, and 
he’d easily he able to think of a poem to suit it,” 
And so, with the words “ 'Fhe Bridge of Fire ’’ 
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burning in his brain, he went away, ami let the 
phrase smoulder, and lighten, and blaze, until it 
broke out into his splendid vision of the.gods, 
Persephone and Ra, Bolus and Cyhele, Isis and 
Allah, glimmering through the tire, with eyes 
alight upon their everlasting quest. 

Between the pedestals of Night and Morning, 
Between red death ami radiant desire 
With not one sound of triumph or of warning 
Stands the great sentry on the Bridge of Fire. 

0 transient soul, thy thought with dreams adorning 
Cast down the laurel, and unstring the lyre ; 

The wheels of Time are turning, turning, turning, 
The slow stream channels deep ami doth ,110! tire, 
Gods on their Bridge above 
Whispering lies and love 
Shall mock your passage down the sunless river 
Which, rolling all its streams, 

Shall take you, king of dreams, 

—Unthroned and unapproachable tor ever 
To where the kings who dreamed of old 
Whiten in habitations monumental cold. 

This gathering imagination is typical of Meeker's 
arthis poetry is essentially the poetry of vision, 
living upon glimpses of light and fovt, which 
flicker through a pilgrimage of hope. A golden 
light encompasses it all, a light that almost 
absorbs the outline. Compared with most of his 
contemporaries, his work might apjieur iuifwi- 
sonal. As Mr. Squire observes, he was always 
more interested in his art titan in himself. It was 
here that the classic and romantic instincts 
clashed in him. He was assailed by a riotous 
imagination, and yet restrained by a natural 
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repulsion from anything like exulvrant con¬ 
fidence or morbid introspection. He was per¬ 
plexed by the riddle of existence, hut held it no 
part of the poet’s task to justify the ways of (Jod 
to_ man- There was the golden road of imagin¬ 
ation ahead of him, and the call of the spirit’s 
pilgrimage was enough. 

We are the Pilgrims, master ; we shall go 
Abvfcys a little further : it may lw 
Beyond that last blue mountain barred with snow. 
Across that angry or that glimmering sea, 

White on a throne or guarded in a cave 
There lives a prophet who can understand 
Why men were born : but surely we are brave. 

Who make the Toidctt Journey to Samarkand, 

Of course it must be conceded that this ideal 
pursuit of beauty for its own sake, this pilgrimage 
of golden light, is not the whole task of poetry. 
It misses the aspiring philosophy of the seer ; ‘it 
does not penetrate into the depths; it does 
nothing to reconcile the soul of man to his destiny, 
or to explain the tragedy of human waste and 
sacrifice, for this supreme service of poetry it 
may la; that Flecker died too soon. It may Ik: 
also that the unfailing cheerfulness, which was 
only too sure a symptom of his fatal malady, 
sustained hint in flights of the fancy where many 
who are weighed down by suffering will be in¬ 
capable of following hint. Certainly, he was 
always the jmet of hope, and of high spiritual 
enthusiasm, And yet it seems, when we read his 
latest poems, as though his tardy maturity were 
just fwgmnmg to stretch out hands towards a 
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light more blinding even than that ot beauty. 
The poet’s vision becomes suddenly irradiated 
bv a compelling human force, wlueh makes the 
sacrifice of individuality appear inevitable m the 
triumphant claim of a common humanity. 

Sleep'not, my country : though night is here, afar 
Your children of the morning are clamorous tor war: 
Fire in the night, 0 dreams ! 

Though she send you as she sent you, long ago, 
South to desert, east to ocean, west to snow, 

West of these out to seas colder than the 1 lebrides 

I must go , i a 

Where the fleet of stars is anchored and the young 
fitar-rantains glow. 


In a flash, as it were, it is revealed to him that 
the caravan of life may not after all be liound 
for a golden city, and that when the <dd hug 
takes once more the unquestionable road," it 
may be destined to he draggled through 
dust and blood. Within a month of' his death 
Flecker was putting the finishing touches to 
that noble appeal “The Burial in Fugland," 
where the poet’s soul faces the inevitable con¬ 
flict with a malign force which has 


Dipped in that ice the pedantry of power, 

And toughened with wry gospels of dismay, 

and his last message to his companions on the 
road is one of unquestioning endurance in an 
adventure which is stripped of all beauty, save 
that of stark and clear-eyed heroism. 


Boys, drink the cup of warning dry. Face square 
That old grim hazard, “ (Jlory-or-the <>uvr," 
Not we shall trick your pleasant years away, 


James Elroy Flecker 

Yet is not Death the great adventure still, 

And is it all loss to set ship dean anew 
When heart is young and life an eagle poised ? 
Choose, you're no cowards. After all, think some 
Since we are men and shrine immortal souls, 

Surely for us as for these nobly dead 

The Kings of England lifting up their swords 

Shall gather at the gate of Paradise. 

With that stirring word upon his lips. Flecker, 
who had always contended that poetry should 
eschew a moral message, paid his own tribute to 
the impartial conqueror. Death had been gaining 
upon hitu step by step ; but the beauty of life 
had still inspired him, and he now turned to 
greet the fate that followed him, and found an 
imperishable beauty in death itself. Fain had 
not chilled his courage nor depressed his dream. 
Like the knight of the poet’s idyll, he faded into 
his vision, and the golden light that he had 
always loved so well was about him to the last. 



THE IMAGISTS 

D R. JOHNSON, surveying the achieve¬ 
ment of English poetry from the earliest 
days to the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, decided that, so far as metrical skill and the 
resources of prosody could go, the English 
language was incapable of higher triumphs than 
those which decorated the muse of Alexander 
Pope. In Pope, he believed, the beauty and the 
dignity of the national language had attained 
their highest possible perfection ; in the future 
other things of note and vigour might Ik.: done, 
but nothing more exquisite, nothing more im¬ 
peccably musical. That judgment might well 
serve as a text upon the futility of prophecy ; it 
is also in itself sufficient to give pause to the rash 
audacities of later criticism. The eighteenth 
century was an age which bestowed the most 
sensitive care upon the technicalities of the poet's 
art, and Dr. Johnson was its strongest and most 
representative voice. Yet he could see no farther 
ahead of him than to believe that the jxdished, 
mechanical couplets of " The Rape of the Lock" 
were the last possible refinement of English 
prosody. Looking back upon all that poetry has 
achieved since then, criticism may well hesitate 
to dogmatise over new departures. 

The newest movement in English verse, how¬ 
ever, is one sufficiently disconcerting to readers 
trained upon tradition to make serious demands 
upon their patience and receptivity. The Imagists, 
it must be confessed, compose a strange and 
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unfamiliar little company, At first fhev were 
generally duunifwd as eccentric-t ; but thcv have 
persevered in the face of duvotiragemeut, ami 
have now several slender volumes of w 
to their credit. Moreover, to their latest auth 
ology* they have prefixed a femjwratr and .aui'iibSe 
essay, setting forth elearlv and without am matter 
the principles ujam which they wotk, and tn 
viting, as they certainly deserve, a tan con 
aideration in the fight of their nun aitiM and 
intentions, 'litis essay in calculated to duprl a 
good deal of the mmpprelrmion which the 
early excesses of " liuagism ” iuevitaldy en¬ 
countered, by making it clear that, however tar 
the products of the movement muv tall limit of 
its ambition, there is nothing in that ambition 
itself which cannot tn* made to take Imc with the 
natural processes and intentions of the ptsetS 
art. 

Hie Imagists, we are told, base their portly 
upon cadence rather than upon mnir, ami they 
define cadence as ** the sricw of j*eiiect bd our 
of flow .and rhythm." tn this they t an iu»dl>/ 
claim to lie violent innovators; the t hotmr* >,t 
/Kscltylus are [need upon m* other pirn, ip’r, 
nor, for the nutter of that, air the anapa*- >n, 
splendours of Swinburne, lint fhr fusaguN 
extend the sphere of balance or flow out-nde thr 
limit of the line or verse, m a-i to vu in.tr do* 
whole poem, anti require tlir whole tor it« loll 
effect. There must !** the " tir« ular -swing of a 
balanced iteudulum," which may roinptetr itwrlf 
in a verse, or may need a long ’* *Uo|»t*r “ in 

* "Hwro* 1,111 At, 
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which to round off its harmony. “ The circle 
need not always be the same size, nor need the 
time allowed to negotiate it be always the same. 
There is room for an infinite nuinlwr of varia¬ 
tions. . . . But one thing must be borne in 
mind : a cadenced poem is written to he read 
aloud; in this way only will its rhythm be felt. 
Poetry is a spoken and not a written art. . . .” 
There is nothing very new in this : and, indeed, 
the vers libristes proceed to dissociate themselves 
from any claim to the novelty of revolution. 
“ The name vers libre they say, “ is new ; the 
thing, most emphatically, is not." Ami they cite 
Milton, Dryden, Matthew Arnold, and \V. E. 
Henley as illustrious forerunners in the employ¬ 
ment of unrhymed and cadenced metres. These 
exemplars are worth more than a volume of 
theory. Matthew Arnold’s " Philomela," we are 
told, “ is a shining example ’’ of what they arc 
aiming at. And no one, they might well add, has 
found fault with the metrical excellence of 

Eternal passion 1 eternal pain 1 

In all these prolegomena the Imagist aim 
is reasonable enough ; but, unfortunately, 
this quotation of examples turns their weafxm 
against their own breasts. For, knowing definitely 
what they are aiming at, we are the better able 
to judge of their success or failure, iwt, then, 
anyone accustomed to the fall of poetry read, 
let us say, Arnold’s “ Philomela ” and 1 ienley's 
“ Margarita Sorori,” and then, with those 
cadences still lingering in his ears, read aloud 
(since the spoken sound is to lx* the test of 
poetry) H.D.’s, complete poem, " Sitalkaa ’’: 
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1 hou ;ut come at length 
More beautiful 
Thun unv cool god 
In a chamber under 

hyeiuH far coast, 

Thau any high god 
Who touches us not 

Here in the reeded grass* 

Ave, than Argosies 
Scattering the broken leaves. 

Where are we to trace here ** the complete 
swing of the pendulum," the strophe rounding 
thought ami expression into a melodious whole ? 
There is no melody itt the poem at all, and the 

thought is as thin as the language. And here are 
two complete poems, two examples of 14 perfect 

balance of flow ami rhythm * s from the pen of 
Mr, Km Pound, Here is the first ; 

O fan of while silk, 

clear as frost on the gran?! blade, 

You also %iu* laid aside, 

A rut here is the second ; 

The petals fall in the fountain, 

the orange-coloured one • leaves* 

Their ochte chugs to the stone. 


Each of these utterances h offered as the com¬ 
pletely eadenerd expression of n completed 
thought And itt the face of Hitch martieulatkm 
it is simply an mtprmtarmr fit quote the choral 

odes of M Hamsun Agomstes,* 1 as professing the 
same standard of metrical tone. Yet it is to these 
examples that the Imagistn appeal m the found¬ 
ation of their method. 
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reproduce in words the effect of a string quartet 
playing a piece of music by M. Stravinsky : 

Bang 1 Bump ! Tong ! 

Petticoats, 

Stockings, 

Sabots, 

Delirium flapping its thigh-bones ; 

Red, blue, yellow, 

Drunkenness steaming in colours ; 

Red, yellow, blue, 

Colours and flesh weaving together, 

In and out, with the dance, 

Coarse stuffs and hot flesh weaving together, 
Pigs’ cries white and tenuous, 

White and painful, 

White and— 

Bump ! 

Tong! 

What is produced here is the absolute negation 
of all form and expression, and we should like to 
hear M. Stravinsky’s judgment upon this singular 
mistranslation of his work. So far as the essences 
of poetry are concerned, confusion emild surely 
no farther go. 

The trouble seems to be that the Imaglsts 
have not yet arrived at a proper understanding 
of their own principles, and are trying to write 
vers libre without a sufficiently trained and sensi¬ 
tive ear. By far the most successful of them, Mr, 
Richard Aldington, achieves his l«*st effect in a 
poem unfortunately much too long for quotation, 
the really beautiful and haunting '* ICros and 
Psyche,” with which the Imagists’ Annual for 
1916 opens. Here, indeed, is unrhymed and 
eadenced verse employed with a true sett* of 
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rhythm and of beauty; here, also, are images 
and ideas in perfect consonance with the ex¬ 
pression. And inferior only to this poem in the 
entire collection is Miss Amy Lowell’s “ Patterns,” 
where, again, the imagery and the music merge 
into a strongly dramatic lyric of genuine force. 
But these pieces stand practically alone in their 
mastery of method. The rest is'little but crude 
experimentalism. 

Imagism, no doubt, is a natural reaction from 
the metrical fluency of the Victorians, just as 
French Symbolism was a revolt against the 
classic perfection of the Parnassians. But the 
French Symbolists, with whom the Imagists 
seek to ally themselves in their profession of 
faith, did, at any rate, know the business of 
verse-making; they were artists anti artificers 
to the finger-tips. 'Hie Imagists, on the other 
hand, are in «tteh a hurry to assort thoir indepund** 
ence that they have not taken time to prepare a 
new art with which to supplant the old. It is all 
very well to talk alsnit the perfect swing of the 
poetic pendulum ; hut what is to he said when 
the cadence completes itself like this ? 

Thy feet are white 
Upon the foam of the sea ; 

Hold me fast, thou bright Swan, 

I <est I stumble, 

And into deep waters. 

What, indeed, hut that the feet of swans are nor 
white, and do not lie ujwm the foam of the sea, 
and that, if the poet falls into the water, a swan 
would be the last creature to hold him hm \ 
What, indeed, but that the entire ” Nocturne " 
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ie nonsense, and that Imagism must be much 
more certain of its ground, before it can claim to 
usurp the place of a band of singers who knew 
at least what they meant to say, atul said it with 
such perfection that a whole generation hung 
spellbound on their lips ? 

The future of vers litre is at present in the 
clouds. It may very well prove to lx - one of the 
principal poetic developments of the next gener¬ 
ation, and it is already showing its capabilities 
in the hands of patient artists. But, like all novel¬ 
ties, it is in danger of being seized upon by the 
incompetent as a covert for sloppy and uncon¬ 
sidered workmanship. The Imagists have yet 
to establish the rules of their craft by the only 
true test of practice. When that is achieved, they 
will, no doubt, clear their community of a good 
many vain pretenders. 















Mr. D. H. LAWRENCE 


T HE modern conception of poetry is so 
astonishingly different from the con¬ 
ception, for example, of the last gener¬ 
ation before our own, that it is worth while to 
take stock of the situation now anti again, and to 
try to get some clear notion of the direction in 
which we are drifting. Changes there must he, 
of course ; anti the critic who withstands change 
for its own sake is self-condemned already. But 
in the realm of the arts there are certain fixed 
principles which have survived all the vagaries 
of fashion ; and work which has defied those 
principles has never lasted. Novelty and audacity 
attract their momentary public ; hut novelty is 
soon stale, and audacity has an awkward way of 
petering out into impertinence. It is a good thing 
to overhaul our equipment from time to time, 
and to refer it by comparison to those irrefutable 
truths upon which all sincere art must be 
grounded. 

Home such comparison seems to be particu¬ 
larly invited in the case of the poetry of Mr. I) 
H. Lawrence. It would appear that the newest 
school of criticism is in no sort of doubt about 
the quality of his jterformance ; he can point to 
a glittering consensus of eulogy from the Press ; 
and he has been admitted into that privileged 
circle of Georgian Poetry which issues crowned 
with the imprimatur of the Poetry Bookshop. 
And yet, surely, even those who are most com¬ 
pletely dazzled by the novelty of his work must 
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admit that Mr. Lawrence's verse is of a kind 
which, before the coming of the most recent 
impressionist movement in letters, not gods, 
nor men, nor booksellers have ever recognised 
under the name of poetry. Much controversy, 
of course, has raged from time immemorial 
around the limits of the poet’s art ; and (to go 
no further back than our own time), since the 
experiments of Robert Browning were recog¬ 
nised at their true value, the boundaries of poetry 
have been perpetually enlarged. But two cssen- 

v tials have hitherto been required inexorably of 
the poet: it has been demanded of him that his 
work should be dominated by an idea, and that 
the idea should be expressed in terms of technical 
beauty. Without an animating idea a poem drifts 
away into a mist of words ; without beauty, 
alike of vision and of melody, the form of the 
expression degenerates into mere rhetoric. All 
the great poetry in all languages will Ik* found 
to base its claim upon these two qualities : it has 
survived by virtue of the ideas that it expresses, 
and by the perfect beauty of the expression in 
which those ideas are embodied and translated 
into words. 

j Mr. Lawrence, on the contrary, is a typical 
representative of a literary movement which 
deliberately eschews these qualities. He is con¬ 
cerned not with ideas but with moods, while tin* 
object of his art is to express those moods with 
as much vivid actuality as he can cram into metri¬ 
cal form, without regard for the restraints or 
responsibilities of prosody or technique. If the 
metre will hold the bubbling mood within it* 
cup, all well and good *, but if the mood runs 
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over the metre’s brim—never mind, let it go ; 
the one thing needful is to keep the realism of 
the passionate moment intact. So you write like 
this, and impressionism is held justified of its 
effect: 

Into a deep pond, an old sheep-dip, 

Dark, overgrown with willows, cool, with the brook 
ebbing through so slow, 

Naked on the steep, soft lip 

Of the bank I stand watching my own white shadow 
quivering to and fro. 

What if the gorae flowers shrivelled and kissing were 
lost ? 

Without the pulsing waters, where were the mari¬ 
golds and the songs of the brook ? 

If my veins and my breasts with love embossed 
Withered, my insolent soul would be gone like 
flowers that the hot wind took. 

And you make no trouble about a clash of dis¬ 
cordant consonants: 

Though her kiss betrays to me this, this only 
Consolation, that in her lips her blood at climax clips 
Two wild, dumb paws in anguish on the lonely 
Fruit of my heart, ere down, rebuked, it slips. 

And if a Cockney rhyme falls easily into its place, 
you leave that standing also : 

Over the nearness of Norwood Hill, through the 
mellow veil 

Of the afternoon glows to me the old romance of 
David anil Dora, 

With the old, sweet, soothing tears, and laughter 
that shakes the sail 

Of the ship of the souls over seas where dreamed 
dreams lure the unoceaned explorer. 
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It was not so that they sang in the golden days, 
when Plancus was consul; hut Plancus himself, 
no doubt, is out of date to-day, and the new im¬ 
pressionism aims rather at violent effect than at 
charmed and charming minstrelsy. Mr. Lawrence 
is only too wisely aware that his audacities will 
shock convention, and forestalls the criticism 
in a pungent quatrain : 

Ah, my darling, when over the purple horizon shall 
loom 

The shrouded mother of a new idea, men hide their 
faces, 

Cry out, and fend her off, as she seeks her prucreant 
groom, 

Wounding themselves against her, denying her fecund 
embraces. 

Let us, then, at any rate not hide our faces ; but 
do our best to follow the “ slmmded mother ” 
to the secret nuptials of mood and expression. 
It is not always an easy path, for the poet’s method 
(as perhaps our quotations have already sug¬ 
gested) is congenitally obscure and murky. 
Nevertheless, by degrees a certain recognisable 
scheme appears to emerge from the tangle of 
Mr. Lawrence’s over-heated phrase-making, imd 
that scheme is evidently delilx'ratc and pur¬ 
poseful. 

The principle of Mr. Lawrence's poetry, then 
(as it seems to one smeeio, if somewhat unin¬ 
itiated reader), is the exjmition in high light of a 
momentary mood, preferably sensuous, expressed 
in glowing terms of an elaborately-wrought 
symbolism of the senses. As the nature-poets of 
the nineteenth century represented the heaven 
and earth as sharing in the emotions of humanity, 
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and so set their pictures in a harmonious environ¬ 
ment of storm and sunlight; so Mr. Lawrence, 
allowing his imagination freer rein, conceives 
the whole natural world as a passionate allegory 
of human desire, human satisfaction, and human 
satiety. This world of emotion is physical, not 
spiritual. The very flowers, in a riot of suggestion, 
tempt the lover to the gratification of his desire ; 
the roving bee is a profligate ravisher of inno¬ 
cence. The earth is full of hidden imagery, and 
its apparent peace is tortured by secret sensuality: 

You amid the bog-end’s yellow incantation, 

You sitting in the cowslips of the meadow above, 
Me, your shadow on the bog-flame, flowery may- 
blobs, 

Me full length in the cowslips, mattering you love ; 
You, your soul like a lady-smock, lost, evanescent, 
You with your face all rich, like the sheen of a dove. 

And again : 

Ah, love, with your rich, warm face aglow, 

What sudden expectation opens you 
So wide as you watch the catkins blow 
Their dust from the birch on the blue 
Lift of the pulsing wind ah, tell me you know t 

Ah, surely ! Ah, sure from the golden sun 
A quickening, masculine gleam floats in to all 
Us creatures, people and flowers undone, 

Lying open under his thrall, 

As he begets the year in us. What then, would you 
shun ? 

The entire firmament is summoned to assist the 
lover in his wotting; and virgin youth is dis¬ 
played as a tossing torrent of “ urgent, passion¬ 
ate waves,” where “ docile, fluent aims ” knot 
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themselves “ with wild strength to clasp ” the 
imagined nymph ; where the body is all a ** wild 
Strange tyranny,” and the eyes reassert them¬ 
selves with difficulty in “ relentless nodality.” 
It will be conceived that this riotous symbolism 
can soon become uncommonly sultry ; indeed, 
if there is a more suggestive poem in the English 
language than “ Snapdragon,’’ we should be 
sorry to be set the task of unravelling its allegory. 

Well, what are we to make of it all ? For Mr. 
Lawrence is clearly not a writer to be dismissed 
in a flash of quotation. He has caught the ear of 
critics who demand respect, lie has an over¬ 
wrought, perverted, but very powerful imagina¬ 
tion. You may not like him, hut you cannot deny 
that he cuts into your perception. His lack of 
taste may revolt you, hut he hits his mark. He 
is not negligible, though you may confess that 
there are times when his fancy seems little less 
than disgusting. He can write, undoubtedly: 
but does he write poetry ? If so, it is certainly a 
sort of poetry that runs upon entirely different 
lines from all the proved traditions of the past. 
Technically, it is at intervals only a little less 
inchoate than Walt Whitman, and in expression 
it is invariably much more nebulous. The poet 
indulges his symbolism until it becomes his 
master; his fecund fancy overwhelms him, like 
the serpents of Laocodn. He is {Rtrjvetu&iiy 
struggling with his own wilful and contorted 
metapfiors. Almost every verst; that he write# 
requires to be read more than once, before its 
meaning takes definite shape in the mind ; and 
by dropping the connecting links of his thought, 
in a sort of post-Browningesque obliquity, he is 
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apt to render confusion doubly confounded. 
Worst of all, he does outrageous violence to 
Nature, by dragging her beauties into a sort of 
guilty condonation of the excesses of his imagina¬ 
tion ; he is not ashamed to ravish the goddess 
Flora in sudden spasms of a tortured imagery. 
What Mr. Lawrence’s art stands most desperately 
in need of is a shower-bath of vital ideas. At 
present Ids fancy is half asleep upon a foetid 
hot-bed of moods. It is a vigorous, masculine 
fancy, but it seems to have got into bad com¬ 
pany, and to have been left deserted on a midden. 
Perhaps some vivifying, ennobling, human ex¬ 
perience will yet help it to save its soul alive. 


Mr. J. C. SQUIRE 

W HEN a poet begins to sift and weed 
out his poetry, we see and know for 
ourselves that the (.lay of his maturity 
is at hand. Youth is very jealous of its achieve¬ 
ments ; the last production may indeed he 
valued the most highly, hut all are treasures to 
be. defended against alien criticism. All are part 
of the poet’s self; and, even when we begin to 
grow old, it is our self that commands our longest 
loyalty. The man who has learnt to hold himself 
at arm’s length, and to test himself with the eyes 
of criticism, is already master of half the secrets 
that go to make up a well-balanced and har¬ 
monious life. 

Some men, however, pass the harrier more 
easily than others; and when Mr. J. (.*. Squire 
emerges from his study with a selected volume 
containing “all that he does not wish to destroy ’’ 
from the contents of four highly-popular hooks 
of verse,* it does not astonish us, so much as it 
might in other cases, to find that the salvage is 
of unnecessarily modest hulk, loir the cast of 
Mr. Squire’s mind has always been critical ; his 
art lives and flourishes in a permanent tribunal 
of judgment. The whole concern of his literary 
activity lies in testing whatever may he pre¬ 
sented to his imagination. He tests the methods 
of the masters; he tests their spiritual ideals; 
he tests the world that lies around him ; he tests 
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his own attitude to that world, assiduously analyses 
his conception of its problems. A modern of the 
moderns, he can yet judge modernity in its 
relation to the past. His is not one of those half- 
fledged intellects, which imagines that art and 
interpretation began to exist the day before 
yesterday. He appreciates (no man more in¬ 
timately) the claim of beauty ; but he has learnt 
to realize that beauty is not a thing of prettiness 
and favour. He has swept aside sentimentality, 
but he discriminates between sentimentality 
and sentiment. With so closely woven a net 
continually ready to his hand, it is not surprising 
that he should permit very little to survive 
which is tainted with the old-fashioned vices of 
slushiness and facility. 

This “ First Series ” of his poems is a collect¬ 
ion of rare quality ; but there will be some of its 
readers to wish it larger. Was it necessary, for 
example, to omit all those interpretative parodies 
with which Mr. Squire first took the fancy of the 
town ? To be sure, parody and serious poetry do 
not range perfectly together; but the reader 
who would understand Mr. Squire’s literary 
temperament is lxnmd to take his parodies into 
consideration first of all. For they display, as no 
amount of comment could possibly display, his 
critical faculty, clearing the ground for its own 
creation. Mr. Squire Ixdongs (inevitably) to that 
younger generation which was born tired of the 
technical case and grace of its immediate pre¬ 
decessors. It found technical excellence brought 
to a point where expression was poured into a 
mould so elaborate that the mould had become 
the very condition of the thought expressed. 
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The maimer of saying a thing, in short, counted 
for more than the quality of the thing said ; and 
all the mountain of the Muses was haunted by 
echoes so insidious that they threatened to 
suppress individuality altogether. These echoes 
the travesty of Mr. Squire set itself to scatter 
to the winds. He seizes upon a much-admired 
melody and tears the stuffing out of it i n a 
moment: 


Thunder in the halyards and horses leaping high 
Blake and Drake and Nelson are listenin' where 
they lie, 

Four and twenty blackbirds a-bakin' in a pie— 

And, in a flash, all the magic of the new sea- 
chanty is detected, and dissolved into the mist of 
an old nursery rhyme. 

But Mr. Squire differs from the average icono¬ 
clast in tempering his rebellion with a faultless 
sense of form. He refuses to be beguiled by the 
outworn metrical methods of the Tennysonian 
and Swinburman euphuists ; but his ear is much 
too sensitive to accept in exchange the flat 
wastes of vers fibre and of incoherent imagism. 
Testing (as is his wont) the lyrical conventions 
which have grown stale through their own per¬ 
fecting, he decides that the consequent evolu- 
don leads, out of a metre which confines and 
cripples the thought, into a wider and more 

wWch ? hsU1 f* 1 ™* 1 th « thought 
to modulate and attune the metre. And his most 

conspicuous contribution to modern prosody lies 
in Ae variety and suppleness of his metrical 
jjjj’ J? which the melody sways to suit the 
mood, the long line growing with the crescent 
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thought, and the thought sinking back into the 
short line, as the completed idea crystallizes to 
its close. The river of song follows the course 
of the river of imagination, beckoning the fancy 
to a realm which is neither memory nor antici¬ 
pation, but something that hovers presciently 
between the two. 

There, there, where the high waste bog-lands 
And the drooping slopes and the spreading valleys 
The orchards and the cattle-sprinkled pastures 
Those travelling musics fill, 

There is my lost Abana, 

And there is my nameless Pharphar 

That mixed with my heart when l was a boy, 

And time stood still. 


And I say I will go there and die there : 

But I do not go there, and sometimes 
I think that the train could not carry me there, 

And it's possible, maybe, 

That it’s farther than Ask or Africa, 

Or any voyager's harbour, 

Farther, farther, beyond recall. . , . 

O even in memory ! 

None of the younger poets, it may safely be 
affirmed, has experimented so boldly, and to such 
rich, effect, in new metrical patterns. Mr. Squire 
has learnt a good deal, no doubt, from Mr. 
Robert Bridges ; but the young {wet goes further 
than the old in the interchange of cadences, the 
audacity of pause and recovery, the secure re¬ 
liance upon die reader’s sympathetic ear. If he 
were to be judged by his prosody alone, the 
author of “ The Lily of Malud ” would take 
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of the innovators 
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But Mr. Squire is very far from being a metrist 
alone ; it is the matter even more than the manner 
of his poetry which compels attention. As his 
parodies once more suggest, his work is a natural 
reaction from the sentiment of the idyllic poets 
who swamped the lower levels of the" Victorian 
Parnassus. He returns to Nature, hut to the 
Nature of a crowded civilization rather than to 
the solitude of field and fell. The lodestar of life 
to the new generation must lie in a world of 
action. It is vanity to dream about the past. The 
present is the inevitable concern of a living man : 

Never despise the things that are. 

Set your teeth upon the grit. 

Though your heart like a motor heat, 

Hold fast this earthly star, 

The whole of it, the whole of it. 

But it is the star itself that must Ik- followed, not 
its reflection in the swamp. The lily of Malud is 
indeed bom in secret mud; but, when it has 
once blossomed, it makes for itself a world of 
beauty that conceals the lx?d of ugliness and 
squalor from which it sprang. 

For Beauty with her hands that beckon 
Is but the Prophet of a Higher, 

A flaming and ephemeral beacon, 

A Phoenix perishing by fire. 

Herself from us herself estranges, 

Herself her mighty tale doth kill, 

I hat all things change yet nothing changes, 

That ail things move yet all are still. 

I cannot sink, I cannot climb, 

Now that I see my ancient dwelling, 

I he central orb untouched of time. 

And taste a peace all bliss excelling. 
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Now I have broken Beauty’s wall, 

Now that my kindred world I hold, 

1 care not though the cities fall 
And the green earth go cold. 

In this spirit the poet chooses, as his symbol 
of life, the plain, unkleal house-root'which over¬ 
lays anti covers all the essential hours of love and 
suffering. The roof is an ugly enough ohject in 
itself; hut, set on high, face to face with the 
heaven above, it reflects the beauty of the passing 
hours the lights of dawn, the mystical shadows 
of twilight- and it is visited, in its secret places, 
by the voices of |ieaee and low. And out of these 
voices emerge those strange, meditative moments 
when the soul, alone with itself, is aware of the 
hidden meaning and purpose of life, The stars 
above the roof open a door into eternity : 

They draw the long-untraversed portal, 

Our souls slip out ami tremble and expand, 

The immortal feels for the immortal, 

The eternal holds the eternal by the hand. 

Impalpably we are led and lifted, 

Softly we shake into the gulf of blue, 

The last environing veil is rifted 
And loot horizons float into our view. 

Lost lauds, lone seas, lands that afar gleam 
With a miraculous beauty, faint yet dear, 
Forgotten lands of night and star-gleam, 

Seas that are somewhere but that are not here. 

And here the pilgrimage of man is seen to be 
moving in a circle ; for these moments of dream 
bring back the past to the imagination, with a 
bitter conviction of our mortal change, our 
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infidelity to old friendships, our disloyalty to 
ideals once cherished and adored. For man is a 
fugitive all his days, escaping as best he may 
from the wilderness of his own passions, guard¬ 
ing as sacred to himself the lonely secrets of his 
heart: 

Vanishing now who would not stay 
To the blue hills on the verge of day, 

' O soft! soft! Music play. 

Fading away, 

(Fleet are his feet 
And his heart apart) 

Fading away. 

From such an evading flight, however, Thought 
must hale man back into the world of action. 
Overmuch thought corrodes the soul : 

Thought is putrefaction 
If thought is all in all ! 

It has been too often the fault of poetry to 
waste in passionate dreams; and this poet, at 
any rate, would brook no spiritual servitude in a 
garden of lotus-flowers. Out of weakness must 
come strength : out of ugliness beauty. Perhaps, 
after all, there is neither ugliness nor beauty: 
but thinking makes it so. 3 ' 

And though I am vague and shrink to guess 
God 8 everlasting purposes, 

And never save in perplext dream 
Have caught the least clcar-shapen gleam 
Of the great kingdom and the throne 
In the world that lies behind our own, 

I have not lacked my certainties, 

I have not haggard moaned the skies, 

Nor waged unnecessary strife, 

Nor scorned nor undervalued life. 
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A warm-hearted, inspiring gospel this, and a 
brave spirit in which to confront the opening 
day! The poet here offers no braggart defiance 
to fate ; he consoles himself with no shadowy 
vision of a continuing city; he is neither Stoic, 
nor Epicurean. But, “ having cast much cant,” 
and come to terms with life, he is assured that 
in effort, in companionsliip, in a sense of things 
dared and achieved together, there remains 
enough to keep man occupied and contented 
between the two dark poles of birth and death. 
What lies beyond that, since it can never be 
known, it seems unprofitable to question. Mean¬ 
while, Life lies all around us, teeming with oppor¬ 
tunities. Sufficient to the day are the day's eager 
chances. Let us take tliem as tliey come, with a 
frolic welcome, with “ the throbbing heart’s 
high courage," with “ the unshakeable daunt¬ 
lessness of human kind.” They will repay that 
enterprise. 
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RUPERT BROOKE 
AND THE WAR 

F ROM time to time, in history, in politics, 
in literature, a single figure stands out 
as harbinger of a new movement, its 
first articulate voice and inspiration ; and Rupert 
Brooke must clearly take his place among these 
shining pioneers. It would appear that the man 
himself was more significant than anything he 
produced ; the novelty of his apparition rendered 
him conspicuous, buj he was further enriched 
with the virtue of a radiant personality. All his 
friends loved him; and, though the publication 
of what will probably have to rank as the authori¬ 
tative “ Memoir ” does not indeed do much to 
explain his charm to those who were never 
privileged to know him, there is sufficient evi¬ 
dence, both there and elsewhere, that he possessed 
in a remarkable degree the capacity of fascinating 
both old and young alike. It was to the* young, 
however, in particular, that he presented himself 
as the embodiment of a new ideal. For Rupert 
Brooke was the modem high-priest of the faith 
of self-realisation and independence, and his 
letters bear abundant testimony to the bright 
vigour of his influence. 

It is scarcely fair, perhaps, to judge a man by 
his correspondence, for every sensitive letter- 
writer is apt to reflect in his letters the tempera¬ 
ment of the friend to whom he is writing. And 
since, to Rupert Brooke’s friends, Rujjert Brooke 
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himself was clearly the most alluring of topics, 
it is not unnatural that he should have pursued 
that topic with all the relish possible to a self- 
absorbed and concentrated individuality, lie 
was the pet chilli of Ids circle ; and he repaid 
its admiration with an absolutely engaging 
frankness. It is to be Ktqqiused that he loved 
where he was loved; that he repaid unselfish 
sympathy in its own golden coin ; but the best 
of his enthusiasm, so far as his quoted letters 
reveal it, is quite ingenuously reserved for him¬ 
self. Just as Dickens loved to pose as '* The 
Inimitable," so Brooke, with disarming sincerity, 
seems to have taken it for granted that his own 
personality must needs lie the theme nearest to 
hia correspondent's heart. 

In this, above all things, he was representative 
of that eager, relndlious generation which was 
emerging into action at the moment when the 
war broke out. 'Hie ipirit which he ropre suited 
was a spirit of compensating revolt, The progress 
of civilization reveals a regular recurrence „t 
eras of construction followed by eras ot revo 
lution. 'I’ln- Victorian era lasted a long time a 
little too long, no doubt and its spirit was con¬ 
scientiously constructive, Victoriani-.m tient mrsy 
energy to the manufacture of a moulded and 
composite citizenship; its primaly object wan 
the sinking of the individual in the mass. Arnold's 
Public School system (now menaced tqtou 
every side) ; Mill's utilitarianism ; Tennyson’!! 
"self-reverence, sell-knowledge, self control 
Browning's palmtru of the emotions ; alt the 
gods of Victorian poetry and ethics drove their 
chariots in the same directum, Their goal vvav 
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self-repression and social altruism. The logical 
outcome of such an ideal, extended to the edge 
of decay, is visible in the Germany of the present 
hour. When general personality is undermined, 
power falls into the hands of a few arrogant 
autocrats, and an entire generation is very swiftly 
sacrificed. Against such a menace Brooke, and 
those who stood with him, rose in emphatic 
protest. 

They stood for the rights of the individual 
against the tyranny of convention. They hated 
with a bitter hatred all prettiness and all pre¬ 
tence. The natural issue was an alliance, par tial 
if not complete, with the sincerity of ugliness. 
Brooke’s biographer insists that the school, which 
the author of “ A Channel Passage ” represented, 
detested ugliness ; but, if it did, it detested it, 
like the man in Plato, with a loathing that was at 
the same time an irresistible fascination. “ Eyes! ” 
it might have exclaimed. “ Wretches ! take your 
fill of the lovely sight ” ; and before the attrac¬ 
tion was exhausted, it would have dipped its hands 
wrist-deep into the filth that lay by the wayside. 
This strange fascination is more apparent, per¬ 
haps, in the fiction of the time than in its poetry; 
but it disfigures the poetry as well. It sprang 
from a perverted desire to deal honestly with 
life, and to present everything that could be 
presented of the uglier aspects of love, and passion, 
and disillusionment. And the canker at -the 
heart of the movement was an inveterate spirit 
of selfishness. 

That selfishness stands self-revealed in its 
common attitude to love. The literature of this 
particular school is indeed full of “ love ” ; but 
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it is a love rooted and grounded in self. like 
Tennyson’s Tristram, the lover is so detached 
from the loved one that, even in the moment of 
realization, he can hold her at arm's length, and 
feed his fancy with pictures of a future day. when 
her natural charms will have faded, ami her poor 
armoury of sex will have tired its last ineffectual 
bolt. He is half afraid of lane, for tear of the 
disillusionment that may Follow upon possession. 
He offers no sacrifice himself, hut expects every¬ 
thing to lie laid in submission at his own feet. 

And this (we can now see dearly) was only 
the first step in an unconsolidated advance from 
the common altruism of the last generation. In¬ 
dividuality was emerging, as by the law of 
recompenses it was hound to emerge ; hut it 
had not yet come to terms with its own con¬ 
ditions. Fate cut short the life of Rujiert lirooke 
before he hatl built himself a citadel of the soul ; 
he was still wandering Ivtwceu the poles, when 
all wandering was suddenly brought to a dose. 
His poetry, no less than his letters, shows him 
to be uncertain of his l*earings an uneasy 
mocker, concealing behind the veil of ridicule a 
growing fear that what he was laughing at might, 
after all, lie nearer truth than he had the murage 
to believe. His latest poems suggest that he was 
finding his feet upon the rocks ; but tlir foot¬ 
prints by which he is most easily traced move 
restlessly over shifting sands. 

Now, so much emit and humbug has h-en 
written and spoken concerning the spiritual 
influence of the war, that any reasonably cautious 
man has long since determined to keep dear of 
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one single impression is beginning to be borne 
in with reiterated emphasis upon all lovers of 
poetry, and that impression seems to leave it 
indisputable that the young rebels of individual¬ 
ism, who have actually experienced the horrors 
of warfare, come back to their old environment 
in a spirit radically different from that with 
which they set out. Individualists they do indeed 
remain; but their individualism, purged by 
revelation, has ceased to be introspective, and 
now directs its activity steadily outwards. One 
after another, they went out to fight in a mood 
of exalted self-consciousness ; one after another, 
they return with their sympathies extraordinarily 
widened, and with half the barriers of prejudice 
and false distinction swept away. This very 
broadening of sentiment is perhaps only a de¬ 
velopment of their revolt against popular senti¬ 
mentality. The Victorian poets wrote of war as 
though it were something splendid and en¬ 
nobling ; but as a matter of fact they knew 
nothing whatever about it. The Georgian poets 
know everything there is to know about war, 
and they come back and report it to us as an 
unspeakable horror, maiming and paralysing 
the very soul of man. 

“ Now, God be thanked Who lists matched 
us with His hour,” sang Brooke ; hut that was 
before he had made trial of the kind of enemy 
that Death upon the battlefield really is, ** It’s a 
Queer Time,” rejoins Captain Robert Graves, 
and forthwith unfolds one corner of the manifold 
map of warfare, crowded with movement, and 
dizzying with confusion. " War is Hell,” he con¬ 
cludes ; and Mr. Siegfried Sassoon takes up the 
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tinsel from the robes of Bellona. the revehunu: 
of the stark and clattering skeleton l*cncath. A! 
the younger poets who have turned soldier * mvr 
to the tendency which Brooke embodied, their 
passion for painting war in its true colour* ; but 
the most interesting thing about their work i< 
the change which comes over it, when once tltrv 


compamonsmt 


with a sense of tin* suffering of others, amt the 
comradeship of endurance amt of pain, It n even 
possible to trace the change in the work of the 
same poet. The young soldier in Mr. Kotwrt 
Nichols's " Farewell " bids good bye to hot 
home with his thoughts still centred on hii own 
emotions: 

And now tear* are not mine, t have rrlrave 
From all the former and the later turn, 

Like the mid sea, I rock in tKiuudlrw peat r 
Soothed by the charity of the deep nr a urn 
Calm rain t Calm sea ! Calm found, long sought m 
vain. 

This is introspective enmtgh ; but Cates, the 
subaltern, who in the %mtt wntcCs vivid and 
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poignant “ Comrades ” struggles back to die 
with his own company in the trenches, is think¬ 
ing only of the men for whose safety he is re¬ 
sponsible, and not for one instant of himself. 

And Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, the most un¬ 
sparing realist of them all, finds in just the same 
spirit the only possible antidote to the horrors 
of war in the knowledge of high companionship 
in a great cause : 

The anguish of the earth absolves our eyes 
Till beauty shines in all that we can see. 

War is our scourge ; yet war has made us wise, 
And, fighting for our freedom, we are free. 

Horror of wounds and anger at the foe, 

And loss of things desired ; all those must pass. 
We are the happy legion, for we know 
Time's but a golden wind that shakes the grass. 

There was an hour when we were loth to part 
From life we longed to share no less than others. 
Now, having claimed his heritage of heart, 

What need we more, my comrades and my brothers ? 

There is no need to labour the point; it can 
be traced in almost every volume of poetry 
published during the bust two or three years. 
The realistic movement has had its full chance, 
and it has given us in poetry the most lurid pan¬ 
orama of war that any art has ever achieved. 
Cheap patriotism and Jingo-verst: may hence¬ 
forth be possible to the music-hall singer; they 
will no longer be tolerable in the poet. And with 
this realism has grown a wide-winged sense of 
individuality, stretching outwards to embrace 
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all fellow-sufferers, even in an alien cause. War, 
which makes so little of the individual life officially, 
has suddenly taught the callous that the in¬ 
dividual life is the only thing which matters. 
And since it was officialdom throned in high 
places which made this war possible, the com¬ 
pletion of the struggle between officialdom and 
individualism begins to draw in sight. But the 
victory will not be a victory for self. The most 
self-centred generation in history is to be 
transformed into the most sympathetic and 
humane. 

How far away the foolish, vain distinctions of 
five years ago appear to-day! Five years ago 
youth was ready to judge a man by the ties he 
wore, and the number oi buttons upon his waist¬ 
coat. After four winters in uniform such shibbo¬ 
leths seem framed in a dead language. Eton and 
Oxford have shared the same mess with Finchley 
and Pimlico, and the enforced censoring of his 
section’s letters has awakened the. languid sub¬ 
altern to a knowledge of the universal likeness 
of human nature in all the secret places of the 
heart. No longer parcelled out into schools and 
parishes, life and literature seem to promise a 
larger-hearted opulence, refreshed by that spirit 
of freedom whose pursuit has made allies of old 
enemies, and comrades of the hitherto misjudged 
and misinterpreted. 

If we return, will England be 
Just England still to you and me ? 

The place where we must cam our bread ? 

We who have walked among the dead, 

And watched the smile of agony, 
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Which we had taken carelessly 

From other hands. Nay, we shall dread. 

If we return, 

Dread lest we hold blood-guiltily 
The things that men have died to free. 

Oh, English fields shall blossom red 
For all the blood that has been shed 
By men whose guardians are we, 

If we return. „ , 

Should that high dream be justified by fulfil¬ 
ment, the feet of the young men will have set 
revolt upon its proper path at last. For no revolt 
against convention was ever of any worth until it 
had learnt to cast self aside, and to share its 
benefits with its fellow men. 
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DICKENS’S LOVERS 

i 

E VERY man, says the poet, boasts two 
soul-sides: and this was particularly 
true of Charles Dickens. There were 
indeed many men in Dickens, many personalities 
struggling one against another ; hut pre-emin¬ 
ently and in the foreground there were two main 
sides to his character. There was, first, the 
Dickens of the world of lamdon, the man who 
epitomised his age, the ebullient mouthpiece of 
the Early Victorian era; and there was, secondly, 
the Dickens of the fireside, the philosopher of 
the simple affections, the prophet of' domesticity. 

And when we inquire what Dickens under¬ 
stood by the ubiquitous passion of Love, we get 
two different answers, according to which soul- 
aide of liim is uppermost at the moment. The 
one answer is dictated by the fashion of the 
time, and may Ik* said to f>e already discounter! 
and pigeon-holed. The other routes from the 
immortal heart of a great, simple, and sincere 
nature, and is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever. la*t us strike a balance, if we can, 
between the two, and try to see how far Dickens 
leads us in the philosophy of 1/tve. 

If ever a man was the product of his age that 
man was Charles Dickens, anti in particular fw* 
was the shining product of the life and character 
of 1/mdon. Dickens was the giant Cockney of 
the forties. Just as so many of Ids characters are 
embodiments of a tyjK\ so he himself seems to 
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embody, in Gargantuan form, the whole panor¬ 
ama of Early Victorian Cockneydom. And if we 
try to pick out a single quality as expressive of 
that spirit, the epithet I think which we should 
choose is theatrical. 

The London of Charles Dickens was tremend¬ 
ously theatrical. Every man that imbibed its 
inspiration was secretly acting a part. The 
Reform Bill of 1832 had let loose a perfect 
cataract of individualism. Jack was to be as good 
as his master now ; Mr. Roebuck was flattering 
the Sheffield cutlers with the glory of their in¬ 
dependence ; Macaulay was proclaiming his 
triumphant Philistinism : “ An acre in Middle¬ 
sex is better than a principality in Utopia ”; 
young men were rollicking through the mid¬ 
night streets, wrenching off door-knockers to 
assert their bursting personality. Steam was 
being let off from a million human .steam-engines. 
The air was full of hissing and roaring. It was 
all one splendid debauch of the theatrical spirit. 
And through the midst of it revelled Dickens, 
the inimitable, arm in arm with half his fener¬ 
ation. 

We miss the meaning of half Dickens’s char¬ 
acter if we fail to appreciate this theatrical 
element. We know from Forster how it invaded 
his private life. The “ splendid strolling ’’ was 
part of it; the “ garish lights ’’ of St. James’s 1 fall 
were part of it; the insatiable restlessness which 
eventually wore him out before his time was a 
pitiable part of it. But there were other sides to it 
less easily recognised—sides which influenced his 
writing even more than his conduct and among 
them was his theatrical attitude to love and lovers. 
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Of course every man has a touch of the actor 
about him. We all like to imagine ourselves in 
heroic attitudes. Kven if we an* too sensible to 
set our fancies free when we are awake, what 
devils of fellows some of us are, to Ik* sure, in 
our dreams! Hut the greater part of this drub, 
indeterminate, workaday world has very ^ little 
opportunity to figure in the limelight at alt. That, 
of course, "is why the lower-middle class is so 
desperately in love with a funeral. Death, that 
dignifies the most squalid bed-ehamlier, brings 
for a few days the atmosphere of high tragedy 
into a mean home. For the few days that titter 
vene between the death anti the interment every 
member of the household has a chance, if Ir or 
she wishes it, of playing a part in the solemn 
drama of life. And the duller the lives into which the 
common tragedy of death jrnetrates, the keener 
the relish with which the upjtoriomty h vtci/cd. 

But there are other chances alio, and a more 
cheerful opportunity for acting a part is afforded, 
of course, when we are in love. We all hie t<» 
appear heroes and heroine* to out well Momi, 
however ridiculous ami homely our iulutnation 
may seem to the rest of the work!, The pan ut 
lovers under the hawthorn tree, whi>j<ering 
immortal nothing* in the opal twilight, cannot 
(however sincerely they cate tor one another) 
avoid some flickering taint of the theatrical wot Id 
They are living in dreams. Nobody would f*r 
brutal enough to wake them, Ala . ! poor draf t, 
they will wake up soon enough ot their own 
accord. Hut the wise man who ovethrat < them 
in passing will smile sadly, ;h he guru, trmrtte 
berrng many things. 
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And of all generations of whom we have any 
record, the Early Victorian was surely the most 
theatrical in its attitude to love. It did not mean, 
no doubt, to be insincere, but it certainly posed 
and attitudinised more than any sane person in 
our own more disillusioned age would imagine 
possible. It is difficult to resist the belief that the 
courtships of our parents were chiefly concerned 
with an indefatigable determination to deceive 
each other about their real characters and natural 
tastes. They must have known that they were 
talking the language of humbug. Surely, when 
they parted for the night, they must have seen 
through one another’s disguises. And even tire 
indomitably sincere and human Dickens was 
infected by the poison. 


II 

Let us consider one or two typical examples, 
and to begin with let Arthur Clennam come into 
the court, to answer for his loyalty towards the 
god of Love. He has certainly done yeoman 
service, for he has three girls to his name.' Before 
the story opens he has “ toyed with light loves 
in the portal " in company with Flora ('ashy. 
Soon after the tale is well under weigh he is 
musing about Pet Meagles by the riverside, and 
he ends up with leading Little I Writ down the 
steps of St. George’s Church “ into a modest 
life of usefulness and happiness.” 

Arthur Clennam is, I think we shall all admit, 
a complete representative of the theatrical lover. 
His attitude to the past is theatrical. He is not 
half so honest as the voluble Flora, for she is 
true to the old sentiment, while he, it is easy to 
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f sec at every turn, is terribly ashamed of his 
youthful infatuation. 

Now, no decent man outfit to he ashamed of 
his old loves. That is the conduct of a prig; 
and when Pet Measles quit** unconsciously 
pays Clennam out for his inconstancy to Flora by 
showing him that she herself is so much in love 
with another as never to have imagined it possible 
that Clennam could be in love with her then 
his behaviour is even more theatrical than any 
modern hero of the Lyceum, loir he fills the 
bosom of his coat with her rows (what a sight 
he must have looked !) ami scatters them upon 
the moonlit river, as a sort of diamatio aymhol 
that his hopes ami dreams are floating out into 
the darkness. And all the while the limelight 
keeps playing furiously from the flies ! 

Are we to Itelievr that Dickens hail any faith 
in this sort of character, that j ample like Arthur 
Clennam ami Walter (;.tv were created spon¬ 
taneously out of the fabric of his eager genius ? 
Burely not : or why should he have set over 
against them, time after time, a humble, imhemic, 
domestic sort of lover, with no kind of air i or 
graces, whose passion nevertheless goes straight lit 
the heart, and brings tin* tears starting to the eyes ? 

Little Dorrit falls in love with Arthur < ’lemtam ; 
but Clennam in his magnificent, water-tight 
self-concentration never notices it for a moment, 
Who is it that notices it, then, and opens the dull 
man’s eyes to the truth ? Why, the vouth win* 
really loves her, loves her unaffectedly and 
unselfishly, with all the fervour of the brave 
little heart which swells to the size of a gentle¬ 
man’s under the waistcoat of sprigs mere 
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slop-work, if the truth must he known " John 
Chivery, son of the porter of the Marshalsea. 
John Chivery cuts but a poor figure on the stage 
of the higher drama ; but he is the perfect lover 
for all that, the true knight-errant among the 
groves of last week’s washing; and if 1 were little 
Dorrit, I would have chosen him a dozen times 
before the junior partner in Doyce and Clcnnam. 

What more can love do than John Chivery 
did ? He loved devotedly, and without a thought 
of self. To be sure, he dressed himself up in all 
his best every Sunday when he went to pay lus 
respects to the Dorrit household ; but then re¬ 
member what an awe-struck reverence he enter¬ 
tained for the family honour of the father of 
the Marshalsca, It was a weekly visit, of state, 
bearing gifts-the conciliatory offering of cheap 
cigars, which showed that John had just enough 
of the wisdom of the serpent in his composition 
to see the advantage of squaring the father first. 
But that was his only touch of worldliness. For 
the rest, he was altogether l.ovc’s true hench¬ 
man, rather weak in the legs, very weak and 
washed out about the hair, but at heart a very 
valiant knight, who, when lie had learnt the hope¬ 
lessness of his own suit, was man enough and 
hero enough to help along another’s. Is there 
anything better in the whole of 1 Jiekens than the 
scene between Clcnnam and John Chivery, when 
the lad comes to open the eyes of the successful 
wooer to little Dorrit’s secret love for him ? 

Consider the intolerable patronage of Clennanj 
and the simple honesty of young John ! 

“ You speak, John, like a man,” says Clcnnam. 
with polite condescension. 
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“ Well, then. sir. I wish you’d do the same ! '* 
blurts out the youth. Am! in a moment the truth 
flashes out in irresistible brilli.mey. 

Clennam gets the lady. <d' course, and season-, 
his vows with all the decorations of fheatinai 
oratory, but the true honours <d the Court <*t 
Love go with John Chi very. It is hi* soht.u v 
figure that remains in the memory, lingering on 
the Iron Bridge across the river, where ome she 
used to pass o’ Sundays, or coiuptvimg marble 
epitaphs for his own tomb, among the diving 
clothes upon the clothes line, which remind him, 
by some strange jrrverted association, of the 
groves of Venus. 

“ lie’s a breaking his heart for her," >,. t v*s he* 
mother." atul I eould wish to take the lilwi ty to a d. 
how it's tol*e made good to hi i parent s when bu it " 

How indeed ? for it is a treasure of pure gold 
and precious jewels! 

HI 

Ntnv let us pause heir for one moment to ask 
a question upon width, l am in* hoed to be lime, 
depends the whole secret of 1 in Vn , "d ititdrvi 
or iailure in the pomtraval of lore a<ui l«ori », 

Why is it that these simple, unltnot* d«»mv<!o 
lovers carry our sympathies with them whereto 
they go, while the really .seriumi, supei Jarnd 
lovers, who were clearly designed fo t me ?h- 
centre o| the stage, trouble m, not one wlnf, and 
are forgotten almost ;r, noon as thr Imok »■, 
closed ? Why is it ? 

Well, the answer lies buried in the depth’s ot 
human nature, 'rhere are two kinds of Jan* 
Sacred and Profane ; ami out of Piofauc Love 
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spring the great passions which have animated 
the world’s imagination—Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra, Romeo and Juliet, Henry and Rosamund 
—all those fiery impulses which drive a man and 
a woman into one another’s arms, across all 
obstacles, and in the teeth ot' all the scruples of 
honour and advantage. 

Very few men and women in a generation are 
capable of such a passion fortunately for the 
peace of society 1 But every one who is in love, 
however mild and lukewarm the emotion which 
has led Angelina to prefer ICdw in to Alfred - 
every couple in process of choosing its mate, 
likes to imagine that some, echo of the great 
passions of the world is fluttering its own domestic 
dovecot. And so young Love gives itself theatrical 
airs and affectations, struts Indore the looking- 
glass, and throws itself into attitudes. And until 
it has recovered from these amatory measles, it 
is a thing of ridicule to the rest of the world. 

Now, Charles Dickens was never the creator 
of a grand passion. There is tut hero in any of his 
books who could declare that the world was well 
lost for a woman’s sake. Such an idea never 
entered into his scheme of creation at all. 

But he did, as an artist, get just so far in the 
pale reflection of passion as the young man who 
writes the sort of love-letters which make such 
a cruel show’ from time to time in the law’ courts. 
He did conceive heroes who wanted to tread the 
heights of rhapsody in tlwir ladies’ praise, but 
could never get beyond the language and the 
sentiment of the stage. Their hearts, in faet, were 
acting a part, and their tongues could only speak 
the language of their hearts. 
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We laugh at such [u*ople now ; hut Dickens 
did nut laugh at them. Perhaps he did not ho ■ 
licve in thorn altogether : hut they wen- hi; 
concession to the custom of the time, So s.tt as 
he could work himself into the mood, he put 
them on the stage with all solemnity. Ami thm- 
they stand to-day, the relies ot a bygone getter 
ation. And the young people ot out own i,until.' i 
laugh at them ; am! thereby hangs a hidden 
truth of some interest. 

Then* are two kinds of laughter the laughter 
which laughs at people, and the laughter which 
laughs with people ; and I Jit-kens, who loved 
laughter more than most men, has plenty ot i**th 
sorts and tit spare, Hut one of the wisest things 
ever said about 1 Jicken-t was said by Mr. tolbet l 
Chesterton, when he let slip the theory that 
Dickens, as a creator, is never .ptite at ease with 
any character with whom hr ha. not laughed. 
Think of his own autobiographical novel, " I i,u id 
Copperfteld ": how h>* laugh i wtth bun eh 
through all the staget of e-ntet ging huvhuod, a 
kind, tender, indulgent laugh, that -vmpatht »•. 
with every vveakne o and mt.fahe, “ Mint a tine 
fellow, 1 thought myself." he -irrno to say, 
“Ah ttie, how changed 1 am to dav < And v*‘t, 
after all, wasn't 1 ratlin lovable m all mv toidmli 
ness?" That is the true spirit of laughing with a 
person ; and it mav be said to be the ton. h-.touc 
by which we can test Dickens's true Dvri >. Th<* 
{H*ople over whose romance:, one can ,mi?r wok 
a foiul indulgence those are the people who 
really touch tin* heatf. Dictum t laughs unh then*, 
and through his laughter gleam i tin* mist ot trui s 

the tear# of sympathy and ot soinr tomi 
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memory of our own, which makes the whole 
world kin. 

The more we think this over, the more con¬ 
vinced we become of its truth. All the lovers in 
Dickens whom one really loves are the lovers 
with whom one can laugh. Examples crowd in 
upon the memory, directly we begin to think. 
Let us recall one or two fairly obvious 
instances. 

You cannot laugh with Walter Gay, even if 
you believe in him at all: 

“ So, if you ever see her, uncle,” said Walter, “ I 
mean Miss Dombey now and perhaps you may, 
who knows !—tell her how much l felt for her ; how 
much I used to think of her when I was here ; how 
I spoke of her, with the tears in my eyes, uncle, on 
this last night before I went away. Tell her that I 
said I never could forget her gentle manner, or her 
beautiful face, or her sweet, kind disposition that 
was better than all. And as I didn't take them from 
a woman’s feet, or a young lady’s only a little inno¬ 
cent child’s,” said Walter: " tell her] if you don’t 
mind, uncle, that 1 kept those shoes she’ll remember 
how often they fell off, that night and took them 
away with me as a remembrance 1 " 

No; it really will not pass. “Toll her how I 
spoke of her with the tears in my eyes, uncle, on 
this last night before I went away.” What self- 
respecting man ever talked like that ? The lime¬ 
light of the stage world, through which such 
language moves, shows up its false colours in a 
moment I 

And what of Eugene Wrayburn, beloved of 
one of the most womanly women that Dickens 
ever pictured—trusted by the steel-bright spirit 
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of Lisasw Hexum. Can w<- pass hi- -«*H con 
scions oratory, either ? 

Lizzie! I never thought before that there was a 
woman in the world who coni,l ade. t me so ma. lt 
hv saving ao little. Hut don't be hard in ymr eon. 
a traction «f me. Yon don't Know what my state “t 
mind towards you is. Yon don't know how you haunt 
me anti bewilder me. You don t know how the t in-tint 
carelessness that is ovvr-otfu m» t m helntm; no- at 
every other turning of mv hte» uonT help me here 
You have struck it dead, l think, and l sometimes 
almost wish ymi hail stunk me dead ahum with tt 

Surely it will not do! It rings hdae upon the 
counter. There is trot a phrase in it that really 
touches the heart, The titan is acting all the tuue. 
in the old transjsmtine fashion, with hi. hand 
ujxm his heart, and his eye rt|w<ft the gallery 
But hmv aUmt Mr, Tools ? IW, neglected, 
inarticulate Mr. Toots ’* It’s of no eon a'.pjrm e. 
thank you ” what anyone think* ot Uitu, hot 
he is a real );oud lover none the lr 

Step down with Dickens trout the throne ><i 
melodrama into the homely wot Id ot t>»m*-dv, 
ait down by the tire among the jieuple with whom 
you can laugh, ami itt a moment you are in a 
different world altogether. 

“ I’m very well indeed,” uht Mr, Toots, 
taking a chair. " Very well imleetl, l am. I don't 
remember that l was ever Irtfet, thank you/' 

He doesn’t ktmw what to -ay m bit lady lie 
can only gaze at ber with a watery eye. Why, it 
is one of the first and true a symptom* ot hue 
to l>e struck dumb itt the presence ot the lie loved 
object. 
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Walter Gay, you may be sure, would not have 
lacked words. 

“ Speak like a stranger,” returned Walter. 
“ No, I could not speak so. I am sure at least I 
couldn’t feel like one.” 

But it is the very essence of love, in these early 
stages, that it makes strangers of those who are 
aching to rush into one another’s arms, 'roots is 
the true lover; and Walter Gay the false, and 
Toots, by all the laws of justice, ought to inherit 
the reward of chivalry. But alas! the novelist 
could not break away from the tradition of his 
time. The public of the fifties would never have 
put up with such a marriage for their heroine as 
a marriage with the tender-hearted, chuckle¬ 
headed Toots. He has to be content with the 
maid instead of the mistress, and his good, loyal 
heart learns to be genuinely proud of his Susan, 
and the rapidly increasing family of daughters 
with which their blameless union is blessed. It 
is the common lot. How many model husband# 
in every generation have fallen in love with 
Florence Dombey, ami ended by being jntace- 
fully content with Susan Nipjier ! Yet the first 
romance is never superseded. 

“ I have never changed my sentiments to¬ 
wards Miss Dombey,” said Mr, ’loots, articulate 
and even garrulous at last, " They are the same 
as ever. She is the same bright’ vision to me 
always. When Mrs. ’Foots ami myself first began 
to talk of the tender passion, I explained that I 
was what you may call a blighted flower, you 
know. She knows that there’s nobody in ‘the 
world I look up to, as I do to Miss Dombey. She 
knows that I consider Miss Dombey the moat 
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beautiful, the most amiable, the most anpelie .*1 
her sex," What is her observation upon that ? 
The perfection of sense. '* M> dear y<m ,»e tie,lit ; 
I think so, too.” 

There is the sublimation of married < oitfid'T.ve. 
There is tfte secret of wedded happiue > t S min 
mend Susan 'loots to the world ot lover., a. a 
very model of wifely wisdom. ll.tppv m the 
hearth that has stteh a plump atnl pieasittp tauv 
seated in the i»n*le 1 

IV 

Perhaps all this seems rather a lowering ot the 
spiritual value ot I,ove. (.Vtlainly the umrhit ot 
the present day timh the Protane Love ot the 
pavement a more eonyenial itmfv than the 
Hatred Love of the domestic he.nth 

Hut that is jiiif 1 Helen,, amt we must take 
him as we find him The typical Vut.tiuu < iu.vii 
( that was Uiclicns) alw.n, i dominate.! lie- mis 
vernal lover ot humanity ithat w.u af.o Midairi 
to just this eytetif, 1 ,mr to him led unit, >>u*' 
way, and that the wav oj ?,»!>!»• - nm-m . 

ship. 'Pile ahar Ot St t ivoier'i t'hnnh v a. it, 
inevitable po.tl, with the jrw upemi malm.; all 
round, the third volume ot the Hetmans tipeo 
for signature, and the He ,h pn ,pm tnr ot the 
street shinini'out .ide io the annum, cm, 1 h-, l rn , 
must fatiph with hr, l<nn ,, u to i, t,, hr uoU- 
Iwppy iu their yompanv. and hr v,u» «»n!v 
when a penial atom ,pti»-ie of ie .}.< * ta! ih’ v lies 
mellow over all the wot hi, 

(«tve hint that atmo .plrne, tiouevn, and »hat 
kindly hojte, ant! the whole panorama ot domestic 
love is spread out Mute you in ht* page*. 
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Think of David Copperfield —his book c 
private confessions- it contains nothing les 
than an odyssey of youthful susceptibilities 
David begins in the nursery with Little Emil) 
whom he loves the moment he sets eyes upoi 
her in Mr. Pegotty’s cheerful hout-houac ; am 
the way in which that fascination floats quit' 
naturally away, is only one in a million tribute 
to the novelist’s wonderful human intuition 
There follows Miss Shepherd at the dancinj 
class, who was stood in the stocks for turning ii 
her toes, received one sly kiss in the cloak-room 
and was ungrateful enough for a whole bushe 
of brazil nuts, offered as a propitiatory gift, tc 
prefer another youth of no merit whatever, anti 
to make faces at David, when she passed him in 
the street, as a sign that all was over between them 

When we come to riper years, we do not 
actually make faces at our neglected flames, but 
the sentiment is everlasting. It is inbred in the 
uglier side of human nature. 

And then the eldest Miss Larkins who was 
no chicken, for the youngest Miss Larkins was 
not that,—the eldest Miss Larkins who flirted 
with officers, allowed David to steal a flower 
from her bouquet, and was all the time engaged 
to Mr. Chestie, a [xirtly hop-grower in Kent; 
Mr. Chestie, who spent the evening of his in¬ 
amorata’s infidelities playing whist in the ante¬ 
room, plumply content with the certainty that 
she would be bound to him hand ami foot in a 
fortnight. Excellent Mr. Chestie, and irresistible 
Miss Larkins! Who of us, looking back into his 
own secret record, would not be forced to con¬ 
fess to at least one Miss Larkins of his own ? 
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But Dora, the despised, it may be, of our too 
reasonable younger generation! Dora is the 
masterpiece in the gallery of young love. Every 
man falls in love with Dora some time in his life. 
Some men are lucky enough to escape the peril 
of marrying her. When the ring is sent back in 
a despairing note, folded like a cocked hat, the 
dismissal, in such fortunate cases, is taken as 
final. 'That man has got free with a happy memory, 
and may thank his stars for his ■escape. Some men 
again fall in love with Dora after they are married 
to Agnes Wickfield, and they are lucky too ; for 
there is no taint of vice in Dora’s composition. 
She would just shake her curls in the married 
man’s face, and skip away with Jip down the 
garden path. And that man, too, would have a 
happy memory to carry hack to his sheltered fire¬ 
side, with Agues darning innumerable stockings 
in the lamplight. 

'fhe really unlucky man, of course, is the man 
who carries Dora home, when the honeymoon 
is over, and settles down with her to a life-time 
of underdone veal and leathery pudding. For his 
dream is hound to he overclouded with reality; 
his romance inevitably melts away, when the 
oysters are unopened, and there is no knife to 
open them, and Jip has got all his feet into the 
mushroom ketchup. Yes, the truth is that there 
are some very lovable lovers who are not made 
for marriage, nor destined to domesticity; and 
it is really too had of Dickens to make us men fall 
in love with Dora, only to remind us in the next 
breath that his beaten pathway to the steps of 
St. George’s Church is not, after all, the only 
path through which Love steals its way. 
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Nevertheless, it is the one way for Dickens 
the imperturbable British citizen; for house¬ 
keeping, the setting-up of a home, its furnishing, 
equipment, and management are always the 
longed-for haven of all his romances. The'failure 
of David and Dora’s married life is simply a 
failure in house-keeping. They never loved one 
another less, nor went philandering after other 
people. Dora was a divine sweetheart to the last - 
and yet she knew that her married life was a 
tragedy* 

“ I am afraid it wotdd have been better if we 
had only loved each other as a huv and girl, and 
forgotten it. I have begun to think I was not tit 
to be a wife.” 

■ Well, it depends upon what you ask of a 
wife. At any rate, Dora was not tit to be a house¬ 
keeper. 

And to be a good little housekeeper is, as we 
have seen, the one goal to Charles Dickens of 
all soft whisperings in the twilight. The lovers 
begin with that ideal from the first. Ruth Pinch 
makes a pudding, and is immediately etherval- 
lsed. Traddles’s first consideration, when once 
he has secured the affections of '* the dearest 
girl in the world,” is the provision of furniture. 
Sophie buys a flowerpot and stand for the par- 
bur window out of her earliest savings, and 
1 raddles himself acquires a little round table 
with a marble top two feet ten inches in cir¬ 
cumference-■“ admirable piece of workman¬ 
ship, firm as a rock ” but there is always one 
anxiety m the background, one menacing kill* 

iu y *°[. ap rt Unaion -. fIovv wi!1 tht ‘y <‘ v < r collect 
the table-cloths, the pillow-cases, the ironmongery 
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and candle boxes, " because all those things 
mount up ? ” Still their motto is " Wait ami 

And when the household gods are eel lee ted, 
even if the whole supply of family glass amounts 
to no more than two tumblers and a etmtard-eup 
without a handle, what a time they will have 
together, with their family alwmt them, round 
the Christmas lire ! All roads lead at last to the 
roast goose* and sjx-cklcd pudding of the Orateldts 
- there was a housewife for you. if you like. 
“ Bob said, and calmly too,” that he regarded 
that pudding as the greatest success achieved by 
Mrs. Cratehit since their marriage. Come, then, 
let us all sit down together and !*' happy, The 
compound in the jug is simmering : the chest- 
nuts are sputtering on the lire. " tiod bless u « 
everyone f " 

Good cookery and contentment, what too re 
has lane to ask of this generous son of b.nghmd I 
But there must be contentment ami an honest 
heart. That is the earner o» the bargain. The 
cookery at Mr. Merdle'a man non was ntj«etb. 
and the gorgeous butler dispensed the latent 
vintages. The Bosom at the end oi the table dis¬ 
played to the utmost advantage dir jewels width 
Mr. Merdle had hung upon it, That wa> all he 
wanted it for. ami it performed it; shate of the 
contract in a jierft'ctlv sound ,uitl bu tine , dike 
fashion. But Mr. Merdle sat at hi'» emi of the 
table, stink in his chair, t rumbling bread, amt 
eating not more than eighteen prim os »h of fa * 
own sumptuous repast, for he had placed lane 
false, as he was still playing Idle tala* every tlay 
as it passed; and Mr, Merdle "a eompUint wm 
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just that deadly disease which devours all those 
who betray the noblest impulses of life. 

And what is more- the Merdle household is 
typical of that sort of marriage in which each 
party to the contract has a different ambition and 
pulls in a different direction. 

Mr. Merdle wanted peace and quiet: Mrs 
Merdle wanted Society, and because she always 
got what she wanted, her husband was dragged 
down the ladder of trickery and deceit until he 
ended in a suicide s fate, the greatest forger 
and thief that ever cheated the gallows.” If <,nj v 
Mr. and Mrs. Merdle could have effected a 
compromise ; if only they had studied the ex¬ 
ample of the excellent Mr. and Mrs. Boffin. 
What a contrast between Mrs. Merdlc's mansion 
and Boffin’s Bower. 

Here is a married couple, thoroughly devoted 
to one another, who have solved for ever the 
secret of compromise. There they sit, facing <>ne 
another m a paradise of perpetual harmony. One* 
half of the room is furnished like a tap-room 
wood settle, sanded floor, veal and ham pie on a 
shelf above p ip es alight and toddy steaming; 
the other half is all glorious within, clothed in a 
flaming carpet, decorated with stulfed birds and 
waxen fruits. k the one half sits Mr. Boffin in 
deshabtlk, m the other rests his spouse in feathers 
and flounces. Neither envies the other, nor blames 
the. other for any difference in taste. The vul¬ 
garian and the highflyer have found a common 
resting place. Oh, Harmony jail! is then* any 
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Well, we have reduced Love and married life 
into the region of Burlesque. It is time to rescue 
it before we finish. And, of course, amid all these 
saturnalia of good citizenship there are glimpses 
enough in Dickens of the sinister side of passion 
—the shadow cast by Love, like the shadow 
which followed Betsey Trotwood through the 
midnight streets, or waited for Lady Dedlock 
hy the gate of the graveyard. Dickens may not 
have drawn a grand passion, a supreme attraction 
that turns men and women into fallen gods, 
knowing good and evil, hut he knew the ugly side 
of Love only too well. 1 Ie knew what a beast Love 
can make of a man, when desire is thwarted and 
pride set down. 

Bradley Headstone is perhaps the nearest 
Dickens ever got to the pourtrayal of a man tor¬ 
tured out of endurance hy a passion which bums 
him like the shirt of Nessus. 

“ You are the ruin of me,” he cries to Lizzie 
Hexam, “ 1 have no resources in myself, 1 have 
no confidence in myself, 1 have no government 
of myself when you are near me or in my 
thoughts. . . . No man knows, till the time 
comes, what depths are within him. To some 
men it never comes ; let them rest and be thank¬ 
ful. . . . You could draw me to fire, you could 
draw me to water, you could draw me to the 
gallows. . . . But l have been set aside and cast 
out. 1 only hope that I may never kill him.” 

The step from fear to brooding, from tempta¬ 
tion to consent is a very narrow one. Given the 
opportunity, and Bradley Headstone becomes 
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John Jasper, and jealousy finds its inevitable end 
in betrayal and murder. 

And there are other shadows too, shadows less 
lowering and tragic, but none the less pathetic— 
the shadows of those who have played hive false 
by accepting a loveless union, anil have had to 
pay for their treachery all the rest of their days. 
The Lammles, man and wife, each knowing the* 
other’s mercenary mind, deceived one another 
throughout their engagement. Each Iwlieved the 
other to he comfortably off; each proposed to 
live for the rest of their lives upon the other’s 
competence. Upon the sands of Khanklin, in the 
earliest days of their honeymoon, they learnt the 
truth. They were both poor as church mice, and 
all that was possible for them in the future was 
to go on juggling with fortune, deceiving others 
as they had deceived one another, and so keep up 
a secret conspiracy against the world, embittered 
by an undying contempt for one another. What 
a ghastly travesty of marriage, a life bitterer than 
death, even the most ignoble death the terrible 
retribution.which Love brings down upon those 
who take his name in vain. 

VI 

But the shadows pass all shadows always 
pass across the pages of Dickens’s golden book 
of life—-the shadows pass, and the sunlight comes 
out again. At the end of all his stories the chimes 
are for ever ringing the wedding peal. In the 
matter of I/>vc, Dickens is an indomitable optim¬ 
ist, and who can say how many happy marriages 
crown the panorama of his dreams ?'The world 
will never forget how otten he confesses in his 
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letters the pain with which lie brought every 
new book to a finish, and the sense of loneliness 
with which ho released one crowd of characters 
alter another into the world of remembrance. 
They had been his friends for so many months, 
his inseparable companions in happiness and 
grief, lie could not bear to let them go. u Oh, 
my dear Forster, if I were to say half of what 
‘ C upper field 1 makes me feel to-night. . . I seem 
to be sending some part of myself into the shadowy 
world. 1 " Over and over again we see him linger¬ 
ing lovingly with them on the threshold. And 
never more so than when the wedding bells are 
ringing. 

For Dickens might have laughed with his 
characters never so much, as he followed them 
in and out of the tortuous ways of life, but at 
heart he loved them all the better for his laughter; 
and. u like the old-fashioned playgoer ” of Cayley 
Drummle. he liked to see everybody comfortable 
and contented at the finish. 

Here is Sophie, hiding behind the curtains 
among the dingy law-books in the Inns of Court, 
and dragged out into the firelight, a midsummer 
rose of blushes. Here, after many days, is the 
last bottle of tho old Madeira, hoary with dust 
and cobwebs, tho golden wine shedding a lustre 
on the table-cloth. For Walter and his wife have 
come home ; and Toots and Susan are married 
also ; and all the wanderings are done ; and 
there shall be no more sea. There must be feast¬ 
ing, of course, for with Dickens all happy anni¬ 
versaries imply a bill table ; but it shall be the 
simple comforts of the homely hearth—with no 
damaging taint of the Veneerings. 
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And of all such homely feasts there is perhaps 
one that stands out in the brightest light of all— 
not the less bright because it is the first feast— 
a wedding feast to tell the truth, and a stolen 
secret wedding at that. The sun is setting over 
the river at Greenwich, and three conspirators 
are seated in the bow-window overlooking the 
laughing water. The bridegroom is there, and, 
of course, the bride, and the third figure, cheru¬ 
bic, beaming, the very emlwdimcnt of the god 
of love himself, is the dear little father who has 
lent his countenance to this naughty runaway 
match, who will have to answer for it when he 
gets home, and who is terribly conscious at the 
back of his heart that he is going to he intoler¬ 
ably lonely now that his Bella is lost to him ; but 
who all the time keeps up the cheerfulness due 
to the occasion with his imperturbably unselfish 
smile. 

And what a dinner it was—complete symbol 
of Dickensian peace- fishes of all the colours of 
the rainbow, dishes seasoned with bliss, and 
golden drinks bottled in the golden age, and 
hoarding up their sparkles ever since. 

“ You won’t feel solitary or neglected, Pa, 
going away by yourself, will you ? ” 

Brave little cherub of a hero, what could he 
answer but “ No ” ? “ I x ,rd bless you ! No, 
my Life.” 

But there is no happiness in this world so com¬ 
plete, but it brings some shadow of loss to some¬ 
one else. 


“ Good-bye, dearest Papa, good-bye 
“Good-bye, my darling. Take her 
dear John. Take her home.” 


away, my 
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The old man turns back to the lonely life, as 
age, alas ! must always turn away, however much 
it loves, from the perfect happiness of youth. 
But the last glimpse of them is enough to comfort 
him on his solitary way. 

For the sun is shining still; and “ So, she lean¬ 
ing on her husband’s arm, they turned homeward 
by a rosy path, which the gracious sun struck for 
them in its setting. And, (), there are days in this 
life worth life and worth death. And 0 what a 
bright old song it is, that O ’tis love, ’tis love, 
’tis love, that makes the world go round.” 
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THE SWINBURNE 


LETTERS 

T HE younger generation may well l H . 
pardoned if it Indieves itself to he the 
first in the history of the world to ex¬ 
perience such change ami dissolution as have 
suddenly swept down upon society. It almost 
seems as though Revolution were' now being 
born out of the fire for the first time, while every¬ 
thing that lay behind the fiery cloud of the War 
was hopelessly flat and stagnant. And this opinion, 
not so unreasonable, perhaps, in the field of 
politics, is now extending itself across the levels 
of literature as well. There is everywhere a tend¬ 
ency to speak lightly of old literary traditions, 
and to imagine that the poets whom' our fathers 
read were mild, complacent people, who took 
what life offered them with open hands, and 
asked no awkward questions ; nav, more, that 
the very heart of their generation could scarcely 
beat for the armoury of belt and corset which 
piotected it from the open air of nature. It is 
natural that an era of change and revolution 
should set such ideas astir ; but the theory they 
embrace takes simply no account of the “really 
significant figures of the generation which is now 
so swiftly passing out of existence into the world 
of memory and record. Revolution has always 
been the secret spring of poetry ; and it was so 
no less in our fathers’ time than it will be in 
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our sons’. We have to reckon with Revolution 
wherever we encounter Progress. 

The Victorian era (we are told it every day) 
was a period of study, commercial ideals; and, 
to he sure, it is easy enough to ridicule, its smug 
respectability ; its confidence in the judgment 
of crowded meetings; its belief in a parliamentary 
or municipal vote as a sort of passport to para¬ 
dise ; even its intense anxiety about the survival 
of its own personality after death. These selfish 
interests, no doubt, were the common food of 
the common people ; and Victorianism, so far 
as it stopped short at these, is already dead and 
discounted. But much of the literature, and in 
particular of the poetry, which rendered the 
Victorian era illustrious, was at heart nothing less 
than a vigorous protest against this very spirit 
of the time ; it was as much the voice of rebellion 
as the youngest and the freshest voice in any 
new Georgian choir to-day. We need to remem¬ 
ber this, if we are to understand Victorian poetry 
at all; and posterity is having the way of under¬ 
standing made dear for it by the singular good 
fortune which has befallen many of the great 
Victorians in the choice of their biographers and 
apologists. The art of biography, it is safe to say, 
was never more soundly practised than it is at 
the present day ; and no leader of our time has 
had richer fortune in this respect than that way¬ 
ward, elusive, hut thoroughly lovable genius, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Ilis “ Life’’has been 
written with admirable candour and communi¬ 
cative sympathy by his friend, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse ; and now under the same care, with the 
co-operation of one of the most discriminating 
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of bibliophiles, his “letters ’’arc given to the world 
in two well-equipped and annotated volumes.* 
The efficient performance of such a task is much 
more than a service to Swinburne’s personal 
memory. It is, in effect, the preservation of the 
spirit of a great literary movement, the record of 
a potent and stimulating ideal. And it should do 
much to clear the atmosphere of criticism, and 
to explain to a hurrying generation the debt 
which its own happy emancipation owes to the 
pioneers of a period that can certainly never be 
justly dismissed with any glib suggestion of self- 
sufficiency or supineness. 

We look back, then, upon the Victorian era, 
and we see it almost absurdly disturbed by prob¬ 
lems of commercial and scientific progress. 
The political speeches of the time suggest that 
the good citizen’s prevailing ambition was to 
possess an income a little mom comfortable than 
his neighbour’s ; while the theological arguments 
of his Sunday pulpit were feverishly .absorbed 
in buttressing the authority of the Old Testament 
against the disconcerting revelations of Darwin¬ 
ism and geology, liven poetry could not afford to 
let these weighty questions go by default ; and 
nearly ten of the most active jours of Tennyson's 
production were consumed in a nulde effort to 
reconcile the doctrine of evolution with a belief 
in the immortality of the soul. Hut it should be 
noted that Tennyson was the only great Vic¬ 
torian poet to commit hitnseli freely to a com¬ 
promise with Victorianism. The rest were more or 
less openly in revolt; and none, more emphatically 
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so than Swinburne himself, that brilliant Puck 
of the meadow of asphodel, that “ flame of 
fire,” whose lively heels beat a tarantella upon 
the polished boards of tradition and respect¬ 
ability, ;uul then danced oft" into the woods of 
imagination among the gods and goddesses of a 
purely pagan paradise. Swinburne was the irre¬ 
pressible spirit of mischief, which-broke up the 
solemn Wordsworthian tea-party—“ all silent 
and all damned.” He was the harbinger, in the 
guise of a reactionary, who threw open the gates 
of freedom to the ungrateful revolutionaries of 
to-day. 

The violence of Swinburne’s rebellion is 
emphasised by its contrast with his descent. He 
was born in the very centre of tradition, the cadet 
of an old English family who, in his own words, 
“ had given their blood like water and their lands 
like dust, for the Stuarts.” “ I think,” he says, 
in a highly suggestive autobiographical letter to 
Edmund Clarence Stedman : 

1 think you will allow that when this race chose at 
last to produce a poet, it would have been at least 
remarkable, if he had been eontent to write nothing 
but hymns and idyls for clergymen and young ladies 
to read out in chapels and drawing-rooms. 

That would, indeed, he so ; and yet the product 
of the youthful Swinburne sufficiently belied his 
birth and education. IIis entire training was in 
accordance with the typical British tradition. 
For school he was sent to Eton—surely of all 
Public Schools the guarded home of the con¬ 
ventions, whence in due (or rather undue) time 
he proceeded to Oxford, where the adoption of 
an easily recognisable attitude to life and thought 
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is (or at any rate was) the only passport to success. 
Yet, from boyhood onward, Swinburne was 
absolutely impervious to the conventional atmos¬ 
phere. “ lie has always wanted discipline,” said 
Professor Saintsbury, “ who has never wanted 
music or eloquence ” ; and from the outset the 
things that most people cared about were matters 
of no consideration to him. I le appeared at Eton 
clasping a volume of fiowdler’s “ Shakespeare ” 
under lus arm , and he continued, iu sheer and 
simple independence, to defy the time-honoured 
traditions of the place. He liked riding, and 
swimming, and reading, so he rode, and swam, 
and read ; he cared nothing for the discipline of 
the cricket or football field, so he simply did not 
play. The work that interested hint he did with 
a will, and was “sent up for good ” for Greek 
elegiacs; but most ot the school routine was a 
weariness of the flesh, and he preferred to read 
the Elizabethan dramatists under the trees by 
the river. He disobeyed hit) tutor, and shook lug 
red-gold locks in the lace of authority, so tluit 
before he was seventeen he had disappeared from 
the school-list. Thence, after an interval, he 
passed to Balliol, and condescended, in a mood 
of compromise, to take a second in Mods, in 
days when few men read for Honours. But when 
he entered for the Newdigate, he declined to 
accept the obligatory restriction (laid down in 
bir Rogers will) that the exercise should lie 
written in the heroic couplet, with the result that, 
although he sent in what must have lx*en one of 
the best copies of verse ever submitted for the 
prize, the judges had no option but to rule lum 
hors concours. Meanwhile he was continually 
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at issue with the authorities, and, although Jowett 
appreciated his quality, and did his best to save 
him, the preponderance of adverse judgment 
was overwhelming. “ My Oxonian career/ 5 he 
wrote himself, “ culminated in total and scand¬ 
alous failure 55 ; and he left Oxford with a mild 
contempt for all that it stands for, and never 
consented to be reconciled to its standards. 

It is towards the close of his Oxford career 
that his correspondence now published intro¬ 
duces him to the public ; and it displays him in 
the liveliest rebellion against everything that the 
Victorian age held most sacred. Above all, it dis¬ 
plays him as a fervent and convinced reactionary. 

The divine discontent with present surround¬ 
ings, which has commonly proved the hall-mark 
of genius, must obviously take one of two direct¬ 
ions : it must issue either in revolution or in 
reaction. And with Swinburne, as with the Pre- 
Raphaelite friends whom Oxford made for him, 
reaction was the dominant rule of life. They re¬ 
garded themselves as hemmed in upon every side 
by smug pretence and materialism unashamed ; 
and they turned back to the freedom of the past, 
in quest of a healing inspiration for the future. 
Their pictures reflected the simple piety of the 
Flemings ; their poetry was haunted by visions 
of a dimly romantic medievalism. And the first 
ambition of their art and poetry alike was to be 
honest about the primary springs of emotion ; to 
return to nature for a method and a creed ; and 
to realise the value of individual character, in¬ 
stead of concentrating upon the preservation of 
a type. The inevitable outcome was that the 
pedants and the prudes were shocked ; and there 
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lurked, perhaps, an underlying, malicious pleasure 
m the process of shocking them. The very earliest 
of Swinburne’s published letters revels i n the 
entertainment: 

One evening—when the *' t nion ” was just finished 
—Jones and I had a great talk. (Spencer) Stanhope 
and Swan attacked, and we defended, our idea of 
Heaven viz., a rose-garden full of stunners. Atroci¬ 
ties of an appalling nature were uttered on the other 
side. We became so fierce that two respectable mem¬ 
bers of the University.entering to see the pictures 

—stood mute and looked at us. We spoke just then 
of kisses in Paradise, anti expounded our ideas on the 
celestial development of that necessity of life • and 
after listening five minutes to our language,’ they 
literally fled from the room ! Conceive our mutual 
ecstasy of delight. 

Prom “ a rose-garden full of stunners ’’ to the 
fr€€ celebration of natural passion was a abort 
step, after all; and the honest recognition of 
animal impulse was one of the first bombs to be 
thrown into the camp of Victorian self-deception. 
Swrniburnc and his friends recognised that the 
majority of the people among whom they moved 
accepted for the sake of respectability a religious 
tradition which they had never had the courage 
to test; and the earliest advance upon the road 
of honesty was a frank return to a natural pagan* 
ism, sanctioned by emotions common to the 
whole human race. 

Wilt thou yet take all, Galilean ? But these thou ahalt 
not take: 

The laurel, the palm, and the paean, the breast of 
the nymphs in the brake. 
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To Ruskin’s prudent apprehension that the 
youthful Swinburne is plunging into a stream of 
religious anarchy, the poet makes an absolutely 
sincere and unaffected reply ; 

You speak of not being able to hope enough for 
me. Don’t you think we had better leave hope and 
faith to infants, adult or ungrown ? You and I and 
all men will probably do and endure what we are 
destined for, as well as we can. I for one am quite 
content to know this, without any ulterior belief or 
conjecture. I don’t want more praise and success 
than l deserve, more suffering and failure than I can 
avoid ; but 1 take what comes as well and as quietly 
as I can ; and this seems to me a man's real business 
and only duty. You compare my work to a temple 
where the lizards have supplanted the gods ; I prefer 
an indubitable and living lizard to a dead or doubt¬ 
ful god, 

Bv “ dead or doubtful god ” Swinburne implied, 
as his letter to Stedman reveals, any sort of per¬ 
sonal deity such as contemporary interpretation 
of the Bible set before its congregations. Like so 
many thinkers both before and after him, he had 
passed into a kind of theistic nihilism through 
the gate of precocious devoutness. 

Having been as child and boy brought up a quasi- 
Catholie, of course I went in for that as passionately 
as for other things {?.<*., well-nigh to unaffected and 
unashamed ecstasies of adoration when receiving 
the Sacrament), then when this was naturally stark 
dead and buried, it left nothing to me but a turbid 
Nihilism ; for a Theist 1 never was; 1 always felt 
by instinct and perceived by reason that no man 
could conceive of a personal God except by crude 
superstition or else by true supernatural revela¬ 
tion ; that a natural God was the absurdest of all 
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human figments; because no man could by other 
than apocalyptic means—/.*., by other means than 
a violation of the laws and order of nature- concern 
of any other sort of Divine person than man with a 
difference- man with some qualities intensified and 
some qualities suppressed man with the good in 
him exaggerated and the evil excised. 

He saw the gods of various nations employed 
for shameless political purjtoses - one, j'lerhaps, 
patriotic, another cosmopolitan ; and he sought 
refuge in the honest acceptance of the human 
instincts, impelling a man to recognise* hts over* 
mastering humanity. Here, at least, there seemed 
a natural sanction for natural self-realisation. 

A consistently good Christian cannot, or certainly 
need not, love his country, Again, the god of the 
Greeks and Romans is not good for the domestic (or 
personal in the t hristian sense) virtues, hut gloriously 

good for the patriotic But we who worship tin nutter* 
ial incarnation ^ of any qualifies, no person, may 
worship the Divine humanity, the idea! of human 
perfection and aspiration, without worshipping any 
god, any peraon, any fetish at all. Therefore 1 might 
call myself if f wished, a kind of Christian (of the 
Church of Blake and hhellev q but assuredly in no 
3 f ns £ * I’crlwp* you' will think this is only 

clarified Nihilism, hut at least it in no longer turbid. 

These absolutely sincere expressions of faith and 
imfaith explain, more clearly perhaps than any* 

thing in Swinburne’s poetry, the pagan celebra¬ 
tion of the flesh which proved so revolting to the 
earliest critics of “ Poems ami Ballads.’’' They 
explain at the same time the extreme, and almost 
mbelaisian, plain-speakingof certain of his letters. 

If the dictates of the l>ody are natural, it is at 
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least consistent to acclaim them as honourable ; 
and, if that is once granted, there need be no 
unnecessary shame over perfectly normal pro¬ 
cesses. Nevertheless, Swinburne was to learn, at 
the hands of popular criticism, that his con¬ 
temporaries were simply bound to misunderstand 
his disconcerting frankness ; and these letters 
bear suggestive evidence to a maturer anxiety 
lest he should be misunderstood and misinter¬ 
preted. “ I have been more bewritten and belied 
than any man since Byron,” he writes; and he 
retained just enough consideration for “the 
ungainly wise ” to be willing to protect his own 
reputation. When he had quarrelled with his 
publisher, John Camden Hotten, Swinburne 
recalled to memory certain earlier writings of a 
violent character which he did not desire given 
to the world ; and the emphasis with which he 
begged his friend Howell to recover them is in 
itself an interesting concession to propriety : 

I should, of course, not like any scrap signed with 
iny name, which, in the dirty hands of a Grub Street 
libeller, might he turned to ridicule, or to any calumn¬ 
ious or vexatious purpose, to fall into such hands if 
such an accident could be avoided. Neither Hotten 
nor for that matter any man alive, has in his posses¬ 
sion anything from my hand for which I need feel 
shame or serious regret or apprehension, even should 
it be exposed to public view ; but without any such 
cause for fear or shame, we may all agree that we 
shrink, and that reasonably, from the notion that all 
our private papers, thrown off in moments of chaff 
or Rabelaisian exchange of burlesque correspondence 
between friends who understand the fun, and have 
the watchword, as it were, under which a jest passes 
and circulates in the right quarter, should ever be 
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liable to the inspection of common or unfriendly 
eyes. 

This, after all, is a perfectly reasonable appre¬ 
hension ; for the rest, the Swinburne letters 
will reveal to many readers for the first time the 
absolute sincerity and almost innocent reliance 
upon natural instinct which, although it must be 
admitted to have landed Swinburne in awkward 
places, is at least a triumphant defence against 
any suggestion of that wilful nastiness or ogling 
relish, which lay only too often in wait behind 
the veil of Victorian secretiveness. 

Anything like bad taste was, indeed, utterly 
repugnant to Swinburne’s character ; anti while 
he was always a great fighter, he invariably fought 
like a gentleman, and hit above the belt, “ It 
gives a zest,” he wrote, “ to the’expression of 
sympathy to have some points of amicable dis¬ 
agreement”; and, even where sympathy had 
waned, and disagreement ceased to he amicable, 
it was the part of chivalry to observe; the common 
decencies of tourney, lie hated meanness, and 
despised that kind of gutter journalism which 
feeds upon innuendo. A letter of his to Thomas 
Purnell is an eloquent testimony to his manly 
detestation of all such corruption of the Press. 
He had been asked to contribute to a new *' satir¬ 
ical journal,” in the interests of a friend ; and he 
was, as usual, ready with generous assistance. 
At the same time, he sounded a note of friendly 
warning: 

It implies no impeachment to my confidence in 
your own good taste and sense if I say as between 
ourselves that but for my personal knowledge of you 
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I should certainly hesitate—or rather, to be quite 
frank, I should at once decline—to be concerned in 
any way with anything in the nature of a “ satirical 
journal," especially if there was any breath or hint 
in the matter of any such connexion or reference as 
you mention, in earnest or in fun, for satirical or for 
social purposes, with the name or shadow of the name 
of any “ scion " of royalty. From the “ Tomahawk ” 
down to the “ Hornet,’’I understand such papers of 
late years have always sooner or later gone into wavs 
on which I should feel it impossible for a gentleman 
to keep them company without forfeiting his self- 
respect. 

I lis own newspaper controversies, it is true, were 
occasionally hitter to the limit of incivility ; but 
it was always his opponent’s views that he ridiculed, 
not his personality, nor his private history. 'He 
had a peculiar aversion from that form of personal 
journalism which was very prevalent in the 
seventies of the last century, and he denounced 
it with full fervour. 

We arc wont to boast that in point of literary 
manners we have got far ahead of the days of “ The 
Dtinciad." , h' is full time for us to look well to it that 

we do not fall behind them. This is neither the first 
noj the tenth nor the twentieth time that I have had 
to remark how iar worse than in the worst days of 
the past would he such a condition of letters as seems 
really and rapidly to be coming upon us ; when every 
liberty is conceded to every blackguard whose un¬ 
washed lingers will not shrink from grasping it, and 
every gate of retaliation or chastisement is closed 
agamst every man of other than the blackguard's 
breed* 

The reader will surely agree that there is gradu¬ 
ally emerging out of these random quotations 
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from Swinburne’s correspondence a figure re¬ 
freshingly at variance from the popular conception 
of the fiery celebrant of strange passions and 
political violence. The truth is, of course, that 
Swinburne’s reaction was a reaction not only of 
art, but of the soul; and that it riveted its loyalty 
upon the past out of an even more stirring loyalty to 
the spirits of sincerity and strength. His strongest 
impulsion, as Mr. Gosse remarks, came from 
literature ; and, while “ he lived in perpetual 
converse with the Muses,” two special periods 
shared his heart of hearts. In the Greek drama 
he found perfection of form, an insistence upon 
the overwhelming power of Fate, and an abiding 
sense of the splendid endurance of foiled and 
suffering manhood. In the Elizabethan drama he 
was cheered by the fresh, shrill atmosphere of 
adventure, the irresistible manliness, the ready 
acceptance of the day’s fortune, good or evil, 
love or death. And while his influence was re¬ 
actionary, his was at least a reaction to consol¬ 
ations befitting a man, clear-eyed and firmly-set 
against every onslaught of an adverse fate. From 
the Elizabethans, in particular 

those giants who unfurled 
Their sails against the morning of the world, 

he learned the imperishable virtue of friendship ; 
and his early letters abound in the enjoyment of 
comradeship, and in the noble pleasure of praise. 
“ Swinburne was the only critic of our time,” 
says Mr. Arthur Symons , “ who never, by design 
or accident, praised the wrong things ” ; and, 
whether that be unquestionably true or not, it is 
at least certain that his was over and over again 
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the first authoritative voice raised in honour of 
work that has since stood the test of time. Such 
praise could only proceed from a nature im¬ 
peccably free from any taint of jealousy. “ I am 
glad,” he wrote in his old age, 

I am glad you like my dedication of the book now 
in the printer's hands, and glad to know it recalls 
your own early regard for my own earlier poems; 
but more especially glad if any verses of my writing 
may help to disprove the foul tradition of jealousy 
as natural among workers in our own or any other 
form of art. Was not that always incomprehensible 
and incredible to you as a boy ? It always was 
to me. 

Friendship and admiration indeed flash out, 
like jewels, all over Swinburne’s warm-hearted 
correspondence ; and there is wonderfully little 
blame to balance his generous gifts of praise. 
One eminent Shakespearean, to be sure, never 
fails to draw his fire ; Griswold, the traducer of 
Poe, comes in for a few biting phrases; and 
there is a single poignant letter which refers, 
more in sorrow than in anger, to an old friend, 
now gone astray, who does not hesitate to malign 
where once he loved. But these are exceptions, and 
the general evidence of the “ Letters ” is a trium¬ 
phant vindication of the goodwill and sympathy 
with which the great artists of that period pur¬ 
sued their art—sincerely, for its own sake, and 
with very little thought of gain. The commer¬ 
cialism of an age of “ Self-Help ” never tainted 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. In some of the 
early letters Swinburne suggests a natural 
anxiety about ways and means. He is continually 
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short of cash, and at a loss to turn his talent into 
marketable uses: 

I wish I had anything to do besides my proper , 
work if I can’t live by it. Which it’s very well to pitch 
into a party like brother Stockdolloger, but what « 
one to do ? I can't go to the Bar ; and much good I 
should do if I did. You know there is really no pro- 
fession one can take up with and go on working. 
Item—poetry is quite work enough for one man. 
Item—who is there that is anything besides a poet 
at this day except Hugo ? And though hia politics 
is excellent and his opinions is sound, he does much 
better when he sticks to his work and makes Ratbert 
and Ruy Bias. / don't want to sit in (a) room and 
write, gracious knows. Do you think a small thing in 
the stump-orator line wd do ? or a Grace-Walker? 
Seriously what is there you wd have one take to ? 

It’s a very good lecture but it is not practical. Nor 
yet it ain’t fair. It's huge. 

There is a little of this sort of thing at first jj 
(often touched, as this is, with jovial explosions ; 
of Dickensian humour), and occasionally the poet 
is driven to solicit the aid of friends, such as ; 
Lord Morlcy and Mr, Theodore Watts-Dunum, j 
to carry through business negotiations for which j 
he has neither the patience nor the taste. Upon j 
the whole, however, the most conspicuous quality 
of the entire correspondence is its absorbed con¬ 
centration upon purely literary interests, and its 
complete detachment from the incidents of outside 
life. Fifty years are covered by the “ letters,” a 
half-century of crowded events, war, revolution, 
reform, discontent, and dreams. Hardly an echo 
of it all, however, falls across Swinburne’s 
messages to his friends. You seem to see this 
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little company of enthusiasts, turning away from 
the present with its confused, discordant voices, 
and fixing its imagination upon a past which was 
at any rate good-hearted and sincere. There they 
found the fine examples of good workmanship, 
rich colour, and high thought, with which they 
strove to give their own work an equal meaning 

•^°f ^ ,y° u have anything to say,” 

said William Morris, “ you may as well put it 
into a table or a chair ” ; and what he meant, of 
course, was that good design and good material, 
whatever the medium, must always ennoble the 
intellect of those who live constantly in its com¬ 
pany. The first essentials were sincerity of work¬ 
manship and beauty of form ; and it was to these 
that Swinburne, like the rest of his friends, bent 
every nerve and devoted every thought. His 
letters abound in passages, intensely interesting 
to every lover of poetry, which bear witness to 
his vital absorption in the poet’s craft, an absorp¬ 
tion vividly coloured by what Mr. Symons has 
called his French subtlety, ardour, suscepti¬ 
bility, his sensual and sensuous temperament.” 
The nervous energy which he poured into his 
novel metrical experiments was constantly held 
in check by the restraining influence of the classic 
models by which he measured and judged every 
new enterprise. Metre, as one would naturally 
expect, is his persistent occupation. 

I confess [he writes] I take a delight in the metrical 
forms of any language of which I know anything what¬ 
ever, simply for the metre s sake, as a new musical 
instrument; and as soon as I can am tempted to try 
my hand or my voice at a new mode of verse, like a 
child trying to sing before it can speak plain. This is 
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why without much scholarship I venture to dabble 
in classic verse and manage to keep afloat when in 
shallow water. 

When he was once fairly launched upon his 
work, he showed extraordinary rapidity, writing 
nearly twenty printed pages of “ Atalanta in 
Calydon ” in a couple of afternoons, and finish¬ 
ing them in that time so perfectly that scarcely 
an alteration or an addition was needed. This is 
the more remarkable when it is remembered, as 
Mr. Gosse tells us, that the physical acts of hold¬ 
ing and wielding a pen were always cumbrous 
to him, and that his actual tracing of the written 
characters was slow. The flow of thought must 
have kept in full flood all the time ; and he con¬ 
fesses that he never enjoyed anything more in 
his life than the composition of this jH>em, adding 
also some shrewd comments and comparisons of 
his own : 

I think it is pure Greek, and the first poem of the 
sort in modem times, combining lyric and dramatic 
work on the old principle. Shelley's “ Prometheus " 
is magnificent and un-Hellenic, spoilt too in my 
mind by the infusion of philanthropic doctrinaire 
views and “ progress of the species '*; and by what 
I gather from Lewes's “ Life of Goethe " the “ Iphi- 
genia in Tuuris " must he also impregnated with 
modern morals and feelings. As for Professor Arnold's 
“ Mcrope,” the clothes are well enough, but where 
has the body gone ? Ho l thought and still think the 
field was clear for me. 

The artist’s reasonable pleasure in good work, 
whether his owit or another’s, is not, it need 
scarcely be said, to Iw mistaken for egotism; 
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and the most winning of all the traits in the 
Swinburne Letters ” is their continual homage to 
achievement frankly recognised as beyond the 
artist’s own immediate grasp. His passion for 
the Elizabethans was the motive force of his 
own excursions into dramatic poetry, and he 
never failed to subject his newest passages to 
the crucial test of comparison. 

I wrote a bit of a scene yesterday between Murray 
and the Queen ; it is the drier political details that 
bother me, but without some reference to them the 
action (and consequently the passion) is unintelli- 

, • * study Shakespeare constantly, “ Antony 
and Cleopatra " especially, to try if I can learn and 
catch the trick of condensing all this, and cramming 
a great mass of public events into the compass of a 
few scenes or speeches without deforming or de¬ 
facing the poem. 

I o judge oneself by the immortals indeed is no 
strain upon self-esteem. The gods stand firm 
and remote ; but one’s own fellow-men are 
active rivals. And the refreshing quality of 
admiration for contemporaries is one of the 
saving graces of the young Pre-Raphaelites. To 
Rossetti, perhaps, they owed their first allegi¬ 
ance. He was the presiding genius of the circle ; 
but each was ready to learn from the others, and 
to acclaim each new success with untrammelled 
enthusiasm. Nor did they think little of their 
elders, after the too common custom of con¬ 
fident youth. Swinburne’s loyalty to Landor, 
amounting afmost to worship of the “ grand old 
lion, recurs again and again with eager reiter- 
ation. He writes to him, protesting his “ immense 
admiration and reverence ”; when he meets 
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him he has “ got the one thing he wanted with 
all his heart ” ; and years after Landor’s death 
(which assailed him as a hitter jxtrsonal loss), 
he was for ever celebrating his poetry as “ more 
golden than gold," and his prose as a shining 
exemplar before which his own showed pale and 
thin: 

As to the wholly unequalled if not unapproached 
and unapproachable excellence of his prose, you 
know how thoroughly I am at one with you. Indeed, 
it is always a thorn in my flesh when writing prose, 
and a check to any satisfaction I might feel in it, to 
reflect that probably I never have written or shall 
write a page that lender might have signed. 

For Landor was at once Greek and heathen— 
the characters nearest to Swinburne’s adoration; 
and, though the younger poet professed himself 
“ born and baptised into the church of Tenny¬ 
son ” as far back as he could rememlwr, he was 
more than half afraid that Tennyson believed 
it possible to be “ something better ” than a 
pagan and a Hellene, “ an absurdity which 
should be left to the brownings and other blatant 
creatures begotten on the slime of the modem 
chaos.” This energetic phrase suggests, perhaps, 
the proper limit of Swinburne’s appreciation. 
An exquisite artificer himself, he not only set 
the very highest value upon clarity and form, 
he was even unnecessarily suspicious of any 
style that allowed itself to grow turbid or in¬ 
volved. Meredith’s insight and humanity com¬ 
pelled his assent, but he could not away with the 
intricacy and allusiveness of his manner : 

Full of power and beauty and fine truthfulness as it 
is [he writes of “ Beauchamp’s Career what a noble 
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book it might and should have been, if he would but 
have foregone his lust of epigram and habit of trying 
to tell a story by means of riddles that hardly excite 
the curiosity they are certain to baffle! By dint of 
revulsion from Trollope on this hand and Braddon 
on that, he seems to have persuaded himself that 
limpidity of style must mean shallowness, lucidity 
of narrative must imply triviality, and simplicity of 
direct interest or positive incident must involve 
“ sensationalism.” It is a-constant irritation to see a 
man of such rarely strong and subtle genius, such 
various and splendid forces of mind, do so much to 
justify the general neglect he provokes. But what 
noble powers there are visible in almost all parts of 
his work! 

We must, however, make an end of quotations, 
and enough perhaps has already been quoted to 
afford a fairly clear picture of Swinburne’s artistic 
creed, and of the fresh, ardent, impassioned 
atmosphere in which he lived and wrote. “ He 
suffered,” says Mr. Ernest Rhys, “ from excess 
of moral energy, a too religious sense of pity, 
and a too fierce, impassionate sympathy for his 
fellows ” ; and it is a true criticism that Swin¬ 
burne governed his life by his heart rather than 
by his head, and was always at the mercy of his 
fervid and undisciplined impulse. But how noble 
was that heart, and how sincere and generally 
beneficent that impulse! It is surely one of the 
richest gifts of life to have loved much, and to 
have acclaimed one’s love in language of im¬ 
perishable simplicity and power. 

The Victorian era (we began by agreeing) was 
an era of shallow commercial standards, of sham 
respectability, of much sad self-deception and 
pretence. But it was also an age of Great Men, 
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of Heroes and Hero-Worship, and the spirit 
which the hero-worship spread, abroad is not a 
spirit to be despised. No doubt, it kept the 
younger generation in subjection, and they have 
taken it out of their own world in revenge. In 
his dedication to that amusing and often brilliant 
volume of reminiscences, “Ancient Lights,” Mr. 
Ford Maddox Hueffer, whose childhood lan¬ 
guished in the shadow of the Rossetti-Swinburne 
group, declares his belief that the young people 
of forty years ago were oppressed to the verge of 
extinction by an overwhelming sense of “ those 
terrible and forbidding things—the Victorian 
great figures.” Life, he remembers, was for them 
simply not worth living because of the domin¬ 
ation of Carlyle, of Ruskin, of Holman-Hunt, 
of Browning, and of “ the gentlemen who built 
the Crystal Palace,” These people, lie urges, 
were held up to die young as standing upon 
unattainable heights, and yet the young were 
incited to believe that, if they could not attain, 
to those heights, they might as well cease to 
cumber the earth at all. And Mr. 1 luefl'er’s play¬ 
ful advice to those who come after is smiply this : 
“ Do not desire to lie Ancient Lights. It will 
crush in you all ambition ; it will render you 
timid; it will foil nearly all your efforts. Now¬ 
adays we have no great figures, and I thank 
Heaven for it, because you and I can breathe 
freely.” 

Well: there are not many of us who need to 
be warned against the desire to liecome an 
Ancient Light; we are most of us only too well 
aware of our incapacity. But discounting die 
irony which gives the passage its charm, is it so 
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very certain that the worship of Great Men is a 
hindering, hampering process to the mind ? 
There was one candid and generally bitter phil¬ 
osopher, at any rate, who thought obliquely 
otherwise. “ One comfort,” wrote Carlyle in a 
memorable passage, “ one comfort is that Great 
Men, taken up in any way, are profitable com¬ 
pany. We cannot look, however imperfectly, 
upon a great man, without gaining something by 
him. He is the living light-fountain, which it is 
good and pleasant to be near.” The worship of 
heroes has been common to all the great, emanci¬ 
pating periods of history, for the simple reason 
that, when the mind dwells in confidence upon 
a noble type, it has a way of catching by reflection 
some side-light of the nobility it a dm ires. We 
should not be so ready to agree with Mr. Hueffer 
that “ nowadays we have no great figures ” ; at 
any rate the world is alive with promise of an 
ample harvest of great figures in the immediate 
to-morrow. But there is some truth in the sug¬ 
gestion that the tendency of recent habit and of 
recent thought Has bent increasingly towards 
the suppression of enthusiasm, towards a sort of 
nescience, or agnosticism, both of artistic creed 
and practice, towards the substitution of “ mock¬ 
ery, that fume of little minds ” in place of the 
whole-hearted admiration for its Great Figures 
which redeemed the Victorian Era from the 
taint of unalloyed materialism. Is the new spirit 
better than the old ? Is a cold and empty altar 
to be preferred to a blind devotion ? He would 
be a rash judge who should maintain it so. 

For these men were true workers in the field 
of art, and even truer beacon-watchers in a night 
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of spiritual uncertainty. The integrity of their 
aim and the sincerity of their ideal are absolutely 
impregnable. Their art was just their life. They 
did_ not court publicity in the Press ; nor betray 
their self-respect for temporal advantage ; nor 
intrigue for places in the “ Honours List.” Even 
the honours congenial to their craft were to them 
undesirable and undesired. Home eager admirer 
wrote to Swinburne, hailing him as the inevit¬ 
able successor of Tennyson in the Laureatcshb 
In reply he got no half-hearted repudiation : 

In the name of our common reverence and affec¬ 
tion for Landor [wrote Swinburne] let me conjure 
you not to inflict on me the discredit by anticipation 
implied in the title of future Laureate : an office for 
which I expect to see all the poeticulea of New Grub 
Street pulling caps after the death of Tennyson, till 
the laurel (or cabbage wreath) shall descend on the 
deserving brows of the Poet Close or the Bard 
Buchanan For myself, I can only say of that office 
what Landor said: 

That inexpert was always 1 
To toss the litter of Westphalian swine 
From under human to above divine. 

Does the present generation really “ breathe 
more freely ” in an atmosphere less remote from 
the prevalent ambitions of the time ; and, if so, 
is it under no apprehension lest it may perliaps 
be inhaling air tainted with the effluence of a 
crowd of paltry little men, elbowing and hustling 
one another for precedence at the gates of a 
breathless lift ? At least, as we turn over once 
more the ■ fresh, clear pages of Swinburne’s 
correspondence with his friends, and are ad¬ 
mitted to the privilege of sharing his noble 
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enthusiasm for the high destiny of poetry, and 
his ultimate confidence in the even higher destiny 
of man, we may feel, with reverent hearts, that 
this indeed was how a great poet ought to speak, 
and live, and hope ; and that the example of 
such devotion to the high service of art can never 
be without its influence upon posterity. “ Even 
the gods must go ” ; but every generation will 
find its own gods for itself. The age of Great 
Men will never pass, so long as the artist embraces 
his art with the simple magnanimity of Swin¬ 
burne. 
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W E are living, beyond question, in the 
hey-day of the young men ; all the 
kingdoms of the world are in their 
hands. Thirty or forty years ago there still lingered 
in the social and literary atmosphere the faint 
mist of a tradition that experience was the one 
authority in life, and that youth must expect to 
serve its apprenticeship before it could claim the 
privilege of the final word. That tradition has 
long since dissolved and vanished. Nowadays 
experience is held in very modest repute ; energy 
and initiative are the universal passports to rccog- 
mtion. And nowhere is this truer than in the field 
of literature, where, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, youth and rebellion have always been in a 
state of conflict with tradition. Until recently 
however, innovation has hail to fight its wav * 
the serried ranks of criticism and convention 
have hindered its progress ; atul no doubt the 
opposition has done it good, by forcing each 
new change to justify itself Indore it amid pass 
the outposts. I o-day there are no outposts to 
pass and experience gives way at once to the 
challenge of youth. It almost seems as though 
wr**®* 6 W tu;ill y afrai < 1 being accused 
eve^h- 7 md deC ? y ’ 80 rod y isi i£ to accept 

and f Ml int0 Knc JU 

- ban r f rs , of yotUhful revolution. Like 
btens^rd in Ibsen s drama, the young men of 

“ We h ^ may Cfy ™ th wnfid «t justification : 
We are young. The time Wongs to us, 
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but we also belong to the time. Our right is our 
duty.” 6 

But of all the regions of activity in which youth 
is asserting its mastery—social, political, scien¬ 
tific, and the rest—there is no field which it has 
so thoroughly made its own as that of the novel. 
And here the audacity of its advance is the more 
impressive, since the art of fiction is the one art 
above all others in which experience would 
naturally be expected to be an almost indis¬ 
pensable quality of the artist. For the novel seeks 
not only to tell a story, but to portray and moralise 
life ; and the neophyte, standing on the threshold 
of the temple, can hardly help being dazzled by 
the wealth and variety of the sights that stretch 
before his gaze. How can he possibly interpret 
in his first glance the virtues of the architecture 
or the intricate symbolism of the decoration ? Of 
course he cannot do so ; and the most penetra¬ 
ting and representative fiction of any generation 
will continue to be written by men whose judg¬ 
ment is tempered by the mellow maturity of 
experience. 

But there are qualities vouchsafed to youth 
which have faded away by the coming of middle 
age; and the hist few years have seen a new 
movement in English fiction so full of vigour, 
sincerity, and spiritual beauty as to promise for 
the future, if only its edge be not dulled by the 
traffic of time, an entire revolution in the con¬ 
ventions of the British novel, clearing away a 
vast burden of traditional cant, and establishing 
a fresh and decent relation between the essential 
facts of life and their artistic revelation. This 
movement we venture, for want of a more 
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comprehensive title, to define as the New Realism * 
since the object of the realist is to draw life as it 
stands, and there is nothing with which these 
young men are so eagerly concerned as the 
fidelity of their art to life ; while at the same 
time the method upon wliieh they set to work is 
altogether new, being absortwxl in emotional and 
spiritual analysis of a deeply intimate and per¬ 
sonal kind—a kind, indeed, which has rarely, if 
ever, been associated with the practice of realism 
in the past. It is, in effect, a New Realism of the 
emotions, as contrasted with the conventional 
realism of conditions and environment; its in¬ 
terest is not the material convenience or incon¬ 
venience of life, but the spiritual achievement of 
man .’ ultimate realisation of his soul’s 

possibilities. For the artist of the new realism 
the Kingdom of Heaven lies within the soul of 
man ; for the realist of the last generation it 
was almost invariably sought from' without, in 
the individual’s relation with the rest of the 
world, and in the general improvement of social 
and human conditions. Ami the advance Irom 
external consolations to the consolations of the 
soul is an evident advance of the highest signifi¬ 
cance! and of the most hopeful promise for the 
future. 

The struggle in literature lx*tween the real 
and the ideal is as old, of course, as the faculty 
of expression ; hut in our own country, during 
the last century at least, the realistic novel has 
assumed certain clearly-defined characteristics, 
which may lie roughly described, both in pur¬ 
pose and outlook, as humanitarian and altruistic. 

It is the natural tendency of the Kuglishman to 
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work with a purpose ; his intellect being of a 
congenitally moral and moralising character, he 
likes to see even the art of his country directed 
towards some moral or social end. And so it has 
come about that behind our realistic fiction of 
native growth there has almost always been at 
work a spirit of moral indignation and reform. 
“ Just look what our surrounding life has come 
to be,” the realist cries in horror. “ This, and 
this, is actually and irrefragably true! ” To 
which the inevitable sequel follows—“ This 
and this, must immediately be reformed.” The 
realism of the Victorian era was continually in¬ 
spired by this sort of moral revolt. 

Now it was the evils of a private lunatic 
asylum ; now the abuses of workhouse or found¬ 
ling hospital; at another time the slave trade, at 
others the prison system, the suffrage laws, the 
wrongs of factory workers—whatever the theme 
that sent the realist to his desk, his recurrent 
motive was the improvement of the material 
conditions of life. And in order to drive his moral 
home he developed his theme, perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, through types of men rather than 
through personalities, while the sufferings which 
disturbed his peace were sufferings of environ¬ 
ment rather than of the soul. Victorian realism, 
moreover, was a realism hedged in and limited 
by convention. Certain elementary laws of life 
were take for granted ; certain moral and 
spiritual restrictions accepted. Whatever licence 
was permitted to other characters, the hero of the 
novel at any rate was expected to conform to the 
code of moral obligations laid down by society ; 
the ideal of life was an ideal of good citizenship, 
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and the social standards of the State were the 
natural sanctions of morality. Virtue must be 
fewarded and vice must bring its own punish¬ 
ment. The traditions of the novelist’s art required 
this happy vindication; and any mental shocks 
which the reader might have sustained in the 
course of the story were amply compensated for 
by the parade of rewards and punishments upon 
which the curtain invariably fell. 

Well, it is obvious that such “ realism ” was 
not true to life at all; and the next step in artistic 
emancipation was the inevitable discovery that, 
seeing that virtue often gets the worst of it in 
this world, while the wicked man flourishes like 
a green bay-tree, art, if it is to represent life with 
any claim to fidelity, must abandon the Sunday- 
school prize system and face the real facts of 
failure and success. And so to the school of 
Dickens, Kingsley, Charles Readc, and the other 
robust stalwarts of the Victorian era, there suc¬ 
ceeded the rather anaemic, drab, and squalid 
realism of George Gissing and Mr. George 
Moore, where incident was piled upon incident 
with the scrupulous exactness of an inventory, 
and life emerged from the picture, when its out¬ 
line could be discerned at all, as a jverjMJtual 
struggle against an ovorjmvering and soul-sap- 
pmg array of circumstance. The varieties of 
artistic temperament in the authors determined 
the natural varieties in the treatment; but the 
mam truth about this school of realism also was 
the fact that its interest was almost exclusively 
confined to the effect of a man’s surroundings 
upon his life and cliaracter that it was social in 
scope and social in atmosphere. And here, once 
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more, the conventional standards were regarded 
as being so far binding upon the individual that 
his failure to conform to them implied an almost 
inevitable failure to survive in the struggle for 
existence. Or, at any rate, if the conventions were 
not accepted, it was necessary to evade them bv 
the ingenuity of subterfuge. y 

The bustling, middle-class life of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett s . hive Towns ” is pre-eminently un¬ 
moral, as it is also essentially unideal, but its 
citizens are quite self-sufficient and self-righteous 
I he squalor of New Grub Street has given way 
to the vulgarity of commercial success, and that 
success is vested in a crowd of people without 
imagination immensely impressed by the im¬ 
portance of their own petty advantages and dis- 
advantages) the slaves of an indomitable egotism 
In such an environment the wholesome human 
passions are stunted and deformed ; life swaggers 
by, unillumined by illusion and unaided bv 
vision ; ^ and yet, when his mean-spirited am¬ 
bition sinks to a close, the citizen finds himself 
able to look back with satisfaction upon a career 
that has at least achieved as much as it set out to 
do. Nevertheless, what a career for “ a candidate 
for immortality ! ” The smoke of the prosperous 
factory chimneys hangs like a pall between earth 
and heaven, shutting out all conception of the 
spiritual capacities of the human soul. 

And now, suddenly, there breaks upon the 
scene an entirely fresh manifestation of the novel¬ 
ist s art. Out of all this congested circumstance 
the individual emerges, alert and eager, with a 
wonderfully intensified sense of the value of his 
own instincts and emotions. He is no longer 
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occupied with the improvement of his social con¬ 
ditions, for legislation and trade unionism seem 
disposed to settle all these matters for him with¬ 
out any further effort upon his part.' Thrown back 
upon himself, and tormented by the questioning 
curiosity of youth, he begins to debate his own 
relation to his own soul, and in particular is pro¬ 
foundly puzzled by emotions which he finds 
himself impelled to indulge, while he is assured 
by those in authority that all such indulgence is 
socially and morally reprehensible. “ Then," as 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s hero felt, in the teeth of 
such a conflict between individual and public 
judgment, 

there seemed no security in existence; civilisation 
was no longer an achievement, but a fluid stream 
flowing over a varied bed - rock, pebbles, mud, sand ; 
society was no establishment, but a precarious, 
tottering thing, a tower of silted sands with an oozy 
base, blocking the river, squeezing it into a narrow 
and unpleasant channel. In the nature of things and 
its law the river would one day gather unto itself 
great waters, and bear the sands away. , . , Mean¬ 
while men strove to make the sandheap habitable, 
for they were bom on it, lived and died on it, and 
never looked beyond. Their whole lives were filled 
with dread of its crumbling, their whole energies 
devoted to building up against it, and against the 
action of wind and rain and sun. They built them¬ 
selves in and looked not out, and made their laws 
by no authority, but only by expediency, and the 
young men, in their vitality too great for such con¬ 
finement, knew that somewhere there must be firm 
ground, and were determined to excavate and explore. 

It will be seen at once that we have lucre a very 
different attitude to life from that adopted by the 
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tragic comedians of late Victorian realism- 
the conflict is no longer between man and his 
environment, but rather between man and his 
fatal incapacity tor self-realisation. The cem 
motive, in tact, is idealistic, while the fashion ... 
which it emerges in the story is congenitally 
steeped in realism Sentiment has joined forces 

rec^nised’ 1 ’ ^ ^ daimS ° f both 31(5 frankl y 

Historically it might be possible to trace the 
origin of this new movement as far back as nine- 
teen years ago when Mr. H. G. Wells published 
Love and Mr Lewisham,” a novel which has 
never, perhaps, been valued at quite its true sig 
mhcance. The hero of this poignant story is a 
young man intensely self-conscious of the possi 
bihties of lus own career, quite abnormally self 
centred and vam, whose life was suddenly in¬ 
vaded by sentiment, and swept away from its 
bearings by the consequences of a young, undis¬ 
ciplined emotion. The experience shipwrecked 
his career, but the disaster made a man of him 
He gained lus own soul, in fact, by losing his 
whole world. I he study is shrewdly true to fact, 
anti yet the influence of a warm tide of sentiment 
pervades its every recess. It is surely not too 
fanciful to regard it as the harbinger of this new 
school of realists, vvorking in the atmosphere of 
idealism, eagerly alive to beauty, keenly desirous 
of realising beauty in themselves, and bitterly 
disillusioned when they fail in a quest whose 
very sublimity renders it almost inevitably 
doomed to failure, at least partial, if not actually 
complete. J 

Youth, it must be understood, is of the essence 
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of the theme, for all these young men are strugg¬ 
ling in the meshes of their own crescent tempera¬ 
ments, and the struggle begins as nearly as the 
schoolroom. If ever there was a citadel of tra¬ 
dition that stood firm it was the English public 
school, until the New Realism began to under¬ 
mine its bastions. The English school story, since 
the days of “ Tom Brown/’ has always been true 
to its convention. Whatever might be the conflict 
between boys and masters, it was taken for granted 
that schooldays were a glorious time, that school 
games were the charter of British boyhood, and 
that every healthy-minded boy left school in a 
flood of sentimental emotion, carrying with him 
the traditions of “ the old place ” to inspire the 
energies of manhood. The thing had been done 
so often that everyone accepted it as gospel; and 
then came Mr. Arnold Lunn, and, with an almost 
offensively imperious gesture, stripped the tinsel 
from the old boy’s imagination, laying bare the 
memory of many forgotten miseries, and expos¬ 
ing to the cold air of fact a scarecrow of middle- 
aged self-deception. It is to be hoped that not all 
modern schoolboys are quite such Philistines as 
the majority of Mr. Lunn’s Harrovians ; but no 
man who is honest with his own recollection can 
deny the truth of much of this disconcerting 
counterblast to the sentiment of generations. No 
doubt there have been many weeks in many lives 
when “ Harrow footer on Harrow clay ” seemed 
a dreary servitude ; when the bloods made beasts 
of themselves, and tyranny flourished, and when 
the decent name of friendship was draggled in the 
mud of insipid sentimentality. But Mr. Lunn’s 
chief claims to remembrance are the vividness 
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with which he suggested the worried discontent 
of youth, as it washes to and fro, loose of its 
bearings, and the absolute sincerity which in¬ 
sisted that boys do not necessarily love the things 
they are supposed to love ; that most of them are 
ninth older ut heart than their elders realise j and 
that the only \vay to gain their confidence is to 
do something, if you can (and the best can do 
little enough), to help one of them here and there 
to realise himself, and to get his feet firm upon 
that particular path of life in which he is most 
likely to find contentment and a purpose. 

Mr. Lium, however, is no more than a half¬ 
hearted adherent of the new movement, with one 
foot still stuck in the clay of the last generation. 
Like tht' late Victorian naturalists,” he banishes 
romance altogether from his world, and romance 
is of the very lifeblood of the New Realism. By 
the sunlit stepping-stone of Mr. Ivor Brown’s 
Years of Plenty ” we may pass into the rich 
summer garden of adolescence, where we open 
the enchanted [rages of Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
ami are made free of a new world of fluttering 
dreams and passions. Here, at last, is the new 
movement in full flower, with sincerity and beauty 
wandering hand in hand through a veritable 
Odyssey of youthful susceptibilities. The sincer¬ 
ity of the revelation is, indeed, its most astonish¬ 
ing virtue. When Thackeray set out to trace the 
development of a young man’s soul in “ Pen- 
dennis,” he premised at the outset that there 
were some things which could not possibly be 
told. Art and discretion alike demanded that the 
modest veil of dim suggestion should be spread 
between the object and the spectator. But now 
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it is enough that a thing should have happened 
for it to be recorded, or that a sentiment 
should have been entertained for it to be 
analysed. There is nothing vicious, we are 
assured, in natural emotion. Let the soul of 
the young man reveal itself as in the con¬ 
fessional ; it is precisely the hidden thoughts 
and secret sins that make up the life of 
the character. Ix*t them be faced honestly 
—just as they presented themselves, in fact, 
under the glowing excuse of irresistible impulse 
and youthful ardour. The hero will he untrue to 
his spiritual ambition ; he will play fast and loose 
with his tcnderest passions ; in a whirlpool of 
contending moods he will be swept out of his 
course and come near to denying the very light 
by which he steers. Nevertheless, let the artist 
set down the whole truth ; youth is the age of 
disillusionment; it is out of such shattered 
dreams that manhood emerges with a foothold 
and a philosophy. 

“ Sinister Street ’’ is the panorama of a young 
man’s soul in the formative years of his life. In 
some respects, indeed, it is like a panorama painted 
by a Pre-Raphaelite artist, with every detail in 
high relief', so full of design and colour that the 
main outline of the picture is apt to lie obscured 
by its elaboration. And no doubt the book, in 
common with the majority of its class, suffers 
somewhat from the lack of structure and pro¬ 
portion which is inseparable from its nature. The 
method upon which the tale is constructed is the 
method of a very full and sensitive memory, 
which has always Iwen influenced, not so much 
by the thing said or done, as by the spirit 
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underlying the word or deed. It is a complete 
reversal of the old sentiment: 

No doubt it was right to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me downstairs ? 

for to this super-sensitive sort of temperament 
the physical experience of being kicked down¬ 
stairs would matter very little, while the spiritual 
betrayal of a dissembled love would matter all 
the world. Michael Fane’s boyhood is a long 
tribulation of such intimate impressions, begin¬ 
ning with the nurse’s tales of nightly horror and 
the cook’s drunken babblings, and leading on 
through the passionate stirring of religious im¬ 
pulse, and thence by a natural transition, by way 
of Dora’s eyes and Lily’s pouting lips, to the full 
revelation of love, idealisation, and disillusion¬ 
ment. The picture is unbroken by conscious 
contrast and undisturbed by artifice. It simply 
unfolds itself, like life, in a coloured scroll of 
hope and disappointment. 

It is still, of course, an open question how far 
Art should reproduce life just as it is, and how 
much licence may be permitted to it in the way 
of arrangement and stage management. George 
Eliot blamed Mrs. Gaskell for her love of con¬ 
trast and dramatic effect, maintaining (as is in¬ 
deed true) that life does not work towards “ cur¬ 
tains,’’ through a series of conveniently arranged 
episodes. Nevertheless, there is this to be said 
for the well-made story, that the reader never 
forgets its principal characteristics, while the 
new school of fiction does undoubtedly lose its 
outline in the memory within a month or two ; 
so that one story melts into another in a vague 
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mist of confusion. On the other hand, such is the 
wealth of detail in tins new spiritual realism 
that the reader returns to it again and again with 
a sense of novelty and surprise ; the emotional 
insight is so various, the human touches are so 
manifold, and the intuition is so acute us to he 
almost feminine. It is not astonishing, therefore 
that the women characters should' he just us’ 
sensitively revealed as the men. The theme is 
youth; and youth is womanhood’s peculiar 
province. Upon the artist’s avowed principle 
that childhood makes the instrument of life 
youth tunes the strings, and early manhood* 
plays the melody, the influence of woman in 
the game becomes paramount, for the boy's 
mother and the young man’s sweetheart are 
from generation to generation, the moulding 
measures of his character. In “ Sinister Street " 
the manhood of Michael Fane is shaped by the 
process of disillusionment. I le learns much when 
he hears the story of his mother's shame ; his 
education is completed when his sweetheart 
plays him foully false. Hut the disillusionment 
never deepens into despair. The imperishable 
charm of ^ romantic passion mellows every 
memory. I he tragedy of youth may he age, but 
so long as the heart is young there is always hope.' 
The one thing youth has to dread is the wither¬ 
ing of the receptive faculties. Life is full of 

J en l Ur % ari ? . recom Pt‘nse. Kvcn Columbine, 
when her fresh innocence has hmi broken upon 

Ixion s wheel, may enjoy a St. Martin’s summer 
of reconciliation ; even the lonely Pauline, when 

her fevers selfishness has tarnished her bright 
xaith in love, can re-live the lost springtime in 
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recollection, <uid revive forgotten kisses, when 
the roses break again along the Rectory garden- 
paths. Youth is bom to be disillusioned, and 
when the process is over, youth is over also. But so 
long as hope revives, so long is life still worth living. 

Happiness, therefore, lies apparently in illus¬ 
ion ; and Mr. Gilbert Cannan, working in a 
sterner medium than Mr. Mackenzie, would ex¬ 
tend the activity of illusion from the cradle to 
the grave. Life to him is always round the corner, 
perpetually avoiding our grasp. Like children, 
we take everything for granted, and find our only 
happiness in a game of pretence. The old parson 
in “ Round the Corner ” spends all his days in 
an atmosphere of the traditional concept of life, 
and only realises, when his pilgrimage is closing, 
that he has never touched hands with reality at 
all. In “ Old Mole ” the middle-aged school¬ 
master is forced by the inequity of circumstance 
to break free from tradition, at a time when he is 
already too old to profit by his freedom. In 
“ Young. Earnest ” a beginner in life takes his 
courage in both hands, and does not artive at a 
glimpse of the true meaning of existence until 
he has splashed himself pretty considerably in 
the miry gutters of experience. All of them are 
playing with life, concealing the truth from them¬ 
selves and from one another. They hurt one 
another in the course of their game ; they do 
frequent and irreparable wrong to their spiritual 
consciousness; and yet they have their ex¬ 
quisite intervals, when pleasure and pain are so 
closely intertwined as to be almost inextricable. 
The most perfect moments in their life are the 
moments of pure emotion. 
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. , No d ° ubt tilis glorification of the sensuous 
side of human nature is to a great extent a re- 
action against the false importance which the 
last generation ascribed to science and scientific 
phenomena. The very poetry of the Victorian 
era was not innocent of the taint of science ; the 
trail of Darwinism was heavy upon the con¬ 
temporary imagination. Years have passed; 
science has ridden roughshod over the world 
and is now found to have effected absolutely 
nothing in the service of the soul of man. Indeed, 
the history of the last few years upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe goes to prove that the most 
scientific of all nations may also be the most in¬ 
human and brutal. What more natural than an 
escape from all scientific restraint into the purely 
natural atmosphere of impulse and emotion ? 
And when a great war sweeps down upon the 
world, revolutionising all existing standards, 
impulse and emotion come into their own again, 
as the only surviving guides of a universe which 
seems to have lost its way in a dark forest of 
spectral horror and desolation. 

Before the war the youth of England might 
nave been mistaken by a superficial critic for a 
body of self-indulgent, pleasure-loving, indeter¬ 
minate tnflers. The very fiction which we have 
been considering appeared to many to be little 
more than an apologia for a vain Epicureanism, 
wasting its summer afternoon among cushions 
and punt-poles, with Lalage’s low laughter 
rippling across the sun-flecked waterlilies. But 
when the first gun sounded in the distance, most 
of the white-flanneled figures were on their feet, 
and Youth had answered once again to the call of 
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the most sombre and disillusioning realism of all. 

And, as it happens, the literature of the years 
of trial has furnished us with eloquent examples 
of the influence of war upon the New Realism, 
in the shape of Mr. Hugh Walpole’s powerful 
and imaginative novels, “The Dark Forest” 
and I he .Secret City.” In the first we find a 
group of young men, of different types and 
nationalities, transported to the Russian front 
in the service of the Red Cross. That nothing 
may be wanting to the emotional complication 
of the case, they are accompanied by women 
helpers, with whom, inevitably, first one and then 
another falls in love. Between two of the men 
there lies the shadow of a dead woman whom 
both have loved, and in whose memory each of 
the survivors finds his sole sustaining inspiration. 
War has been often enough described in fiction 
before, but rarely, if ever, with such an intensity 
of emotional force and spirituality. The bare 
horror of the surroundings is suddenly illumin¬ 
ated by spiritual insight, so that the ghastly ex¬ 
periences to which this sensitive company of 
tyros is exposed are accepted, not as a series of 
inevitable physical assaults upon the nervous 
system, but rather as forming a beneficent 
threshing-floor of character, where the true is 
winnowed from the false. The sudden reduction 
of all emotions to the bedrock platform of life 
and death eliminates everything but the essen¬ 
tial ; all inequalities of temperament and mis¬ 
understanding fade away in the sudden revelation 
of immortal truth. Life, that once seemed always 
round the corner, is now face to face with the 
intrepid combatant of death. 
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And in “ The Secret City ” we may ^ the 
philosophy of the sudden collapse of civilisation 
most subtly portrayed under the* guise <ifaS 
imaginative symbolism. The secret city of t£ 

I et -?r nid ' th3t of '***" «d 

bitter disillusionment; but Petrograd, in the 
wide panorama which the novelist prints to 
our imagination, stands for something at once 
more intimate and more universal than itself It 
stands m effect, for the lonely, aspiring spirff 0 f 
humanity, the aching heart of the world. "In 

"There k 8 ieart ’ n S3yS <>n< ‘ of his characters, 
there is a secret town, at whose altars the tme 

prayers are offered," and Mr. Walpole ^ 

from the Russian capital, with all the agony and 

frustrated hope of its last two years of history a 

S L m °T g 2 nd mspirin « P icturc <>f the eternal 
solitude and thwarted ambition of those Iom? 

tifnmd chaorTr’ W™* * * hcad in wy oht 

tion and chaos. The Neva, as it stands ice-bound 

mirror Sw° f 'T C ty’ S heart> ! *ke a 

uoon itf hft 18 th f , nt . J W' n y <> f millions 
upon its banks; the lowering winter clouds 

o fTgSS; ai T, spir< ‘ s Av ^th «£*£ 

‘ f ne r atI0n , I,K ; were.t city is the heart of 
dr f ammg * bafHtHl * broken by the 

' Ti i» i«lf of a ftul 

, e surrecti<)n. *he human soul, " Russia 

SdTf mJt* ° f -!f W> * ld ’ in rht ‘ brother- 

ijtS T' “r C !' rm da - " ,u >« tortured 
will rise S*”’ a,,J Jy "he 

city of eternafhopc. ' * *• 

The book i. simply packed with character. 
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But the distinguishing quality of the story is its 
atmosphere, its symbolism, its almost philosophic 
presentation of the ideals of a generation in 
travail, of a whole race sacrificed to an unattain¬ 
able ideal, of a secret city of the soul that knows 
its own bitterness, yet guards it as a jewel saved 
from the dust, an amulet of promise for a not 
impossible future. And that note of hope lifts 
tlwj novel into the realm of clear and untrammelled 
vision. It is typical of the movement it repre- 
sents. It is not afraid to be honest, but it has faith 
enough to escape despair. 

, We hail,. then, in this latest development of 
English fiction a definite, sincere, and successful 
attempt to speak the truth about the things that 
belong to peace of the human soul. It is definite 
because it breaks finally with a number of re¬ 
tarding conventions which obliged the novelist 
to muster his characters in pens, some labelled 
virtuous and some vicious, and both classes ex¬ 
pected to behave in every occurring situation 
precisely in accordance with the label of its class. 
The New Realism goes straight to the heart of 
man, and finds it of mingled yarn, good and ill 
together. It is sincere again because, while it 
recognises the omnipotent claim of romance and 
true sentiment, it has banished sentimentality 
altogether from the stage. False romanticism is 
no longer permitted to veil the facts of human 
nature, and the shame that is afraid of the naked 
beauty of pure passion is nailed implacably to 
the counter as false coin. But, on the other hand, 
there is an overwhelming shame when desire, or 
its gratification, is allowed to become ugly. What is 
ugly and gross is recognised at once as disgraceful. 
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When Michael Fane tanked into the cave by 
the seaside and encountered a hideous revelation 
of physical passion, his instinctive purity revolted 
in disgust. It was his first acquaintance with that 
prurient lust which is in reuhtv the murky 
black obverse of love, the very negation of the 
bright, wholesome impulses "of youth. Fresh 
clear passion does not hide itself in :l cave. It is 
a creature of the open air, swift as the running 
brook, changeful as the sunlight that trembles 
through the quivering leaves. It is a fairy change- 
Img of the moment that lias nevertheless touched 
hands with immortality. The New Realism, after 
all, is only the old Idealism, seen from the other 
side. 
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RELIGIOUS NOVEL 

T HE publication of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s “A Writer’s Recollections ” will 
have revived many memories, both liter¬ 
ary and social, in the minds of those who were 
young and enthusiastic some thirty or forty years 
back; and in particular it will have stirred the 
embers of forgotten controversy about “ Robert 
Elsmere ” and the Oxford life of the seventies 
and eighties of the last century. It is difficult to 
realize to-day how violently that honest problem- 
novel disturbed the theological world of our own 
youth. But to the present writer there recurs a 
typical picture. A group of undergraduates were 
waiting round a lecture-room fire. The lecture 
was to be concerned with the “ Greats ” School 
—always a hotbed of religious argument—and 
somebody mentioned “ Robert Elsmere,” then 
just warm from the press. Suddenly the lecturer 
himself hurried through the door, overheard the 
last sentence, and spreading his thin fingers to 
the firelight, murmured pensively : “ Ah, yes ! 

4 Robert Elsmere ’—a most conscientious work, 
to be sure ; but I own that I prefer to keep my 
fiction and my theology in separate compart¬ 
ments.” 

The criticism was typical of the time ; and it 
has survived even till to-day, when all the old 
standards of taste and judgment are being in¬ 
continently cast into the melting-pot. There are 
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still a great many people who are in two minr| g 
as to whether a novel that sets out deliberately 
to discuss a religious or sociological theme can 
be regarded as a work of art; and the school of 
criticism which decries the “ picture with a 
story ” is, rather perversely, eager to contemn 
* . story” which is anything more than a 

picture ” of manners and incident. Can the 
problem novel (it is asked), and in particular the 
theological novel, claim to stand on the same level 
of art as the novel of romance or of character ? 
Does not the trail of the homilist inevitably 
obliterate the proper pattern of art ? The critics 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s reminiscences have 
returned to the attack, flying the old standards : 
and the question is sufficiently alive to merit a 
brief consideration from the dual points of view 
of method and effect. 

Now, before such a problem can be discussed 
at all, we must obviously agree upon what we 
are to expect of a novel, if it is to fulfil its proper 
artistic function. And there are certain cardinal 
points upon which there can be no disagree¬ 
ment. The object of the novel, every one will 
concede, is to tell a story, and the story must 
portray human life in the clutch of circumstance. 
This is elementary ; and to this it may be added 
that the more effectually circumstance is shown 
to be influencing human character and mould¬ 
ing human lives, the more completely will the 
novelist be fulfilling his task. The essential 
quality of the sound novel is that its incidents 
should grow out of the clash of character with 
character, and that they in their turn should in¬ 
fluence the nature of those who suffer under 
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their operation ; so that a sort of continuous 
cham is established from character to incident 
nrnrp r0I ^i mCl< ^ nt k ac k to character, the whole 

crcrtw te' a “ u “^ may 7 *™ prof 

ceed a step farther. If incident is to grow out of 
character, it is clear that the central moralTdeas 
which inspire the soul of man must provide the 
most fruitful material for fiction; • for there is 
nothing for which a man fights more stubbornly 
onif/°A th ? 1 ? a f, ^ khhe h °lds sacred as laws 

jwitent than the rulingpas ^of ^oSbefieP 

Tantiim religio potuit suadere malorum 1 

Surely if the task of fiction is to display man¬ 
kind m its struggle with the perils that beset its 
soul, there could scarcely be a richer field than 
that of religious difference. For religion is in its 
nature the secret code of the soul; it embodies 
lit doubt and faith for which men struggle and 
die ; it represents the lodestar of life to millions 
in every generation. For centuries it was religion 
which evoked the noblest endurance of hu man , 
ity, and prompted no less its grossest brutality ; 
no shore of the world is innocent of its dead; 
no nation but stands convicted in its name. His¬ 
torically, in any case, it offers the novelist a 
practically inexhaustible opportunity. 

Small wonder, then, that some of the finest 
historical novels in the world have religious 
difference for their theme. The lurid incidents 
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of “ Quo Vadis ? " the opulent imagination of 
“ Ben-Hur,” the tender transcendentalism of 
“ John Inglesant," and the swift and intricate 
adventure of “The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
will occur at once to every reader’s recollection. 
And, as the pageant of the religious novel moves" 
down the centuries, it will lie noted that the 
theme grows more and more complicated by 
sophistry and problem. Christianity, at the out¬ 
set, was a simple thing ; you took "it, or rejected 
it, as an exercise of faith built upon immediately 
recorded facts. Men were still alive then who had 
walked with Christ, and talked with His disciples. 
They believed, because they had before them the 
evidence of those whom they trusted, 'lime 
passed ; and faith was no longer a matter of 
revelation. It liad then, jierforce, to found itself 
upon tradition. Legend grew up round history; 
interpretation stepped in to explain ; and the 
multitude of interpretations confused the issue. 
One was of Paul and another of Apollos ; so that 
the struggle was no longer that of the faith against 
the world, hut of sects anil counter-sects within 
the faith itself, tearing it asunder with internal 
strife. And so the simple heroisms recorded in a 
novel of lieginnings like “ Ben-Hur ” give way 
to the unnatural antagonisms of “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth," and these in their turn merge 
into the recondite philosophical theses of “ John 
Inglesant.” Yet in all these stories we recognize 
without question the native activity of the novel¬ 
ist. No one would deny them their place among 
the tales that hold the imagination and stir the 
heart. 

Where, then, are we to trace for the first time 
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this hidden danger which is supposed to infect 
the religious novel, and to remove it from the 
elect company of ’art ? Probably we have our 
finger upon it here, at the moment when fiction 
ceases to deal with passion and with incident, 
and concentrates itself upon sophistry and argu¬ 
ment. For sophistry is on the way to boredom ; 
while argument wastes itself in propaganda; 
and when once the novel lends itself to propa¬ 
ganda, we shall agree that it is “ on the rocks.” 
It is not difficult to apply a rough test. So long 
as the theme grows naturally and by suggestion 
out of the clash of character, fiction is never likely 
to lose its head ; but directly we perceive the 
novelist to be deliberately arranging his inci¬ 
dents, or grouping his characters so as to illus¬ 
trate and develop his theme, we may begin to 
suspect him of infidelity to his art. For the art of 
the novel is to represent life, not to twist life into 
the pattern of an argument. 

The ground is beset by pitfalls, and the only 
way out is through stringent selection. There is a 
passage in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ Recollect¬ 
ions ” which affords a perfect illustration of the 
artist’s dilemma. Her “ Robert Elsmere ” had 
for its theme a situation full of dramatic promise, 
but none the less fraught with, difficulties. It dealt 
with Christianity in its most modern phase, when 
the very authorities upon which the creed relied 
were threatened with annihilation. A young 
parson, wedded to a devout woman, was to be 
confronted with a general attack upon the “ tes¬ 
timonies ” of Christianity, and to feel himself 
forced to resign his orders. This conscientious 
act of his was further to estrange him from his 
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wife, 80 that, prompted always by the purest 
motives, he was to find himself stripped i n 
moment of all that had hitherto made lifi. Wt)rt j. 
hvmg It was a sound, dramatic situation , but 
the difficulty was to keep it dear of excessive 
argument. The process by wind, Idsmere’s'faith 
. as undermined must be indicated ; and ye 
the story should not become overburdened ‘bv 
dogma and attack. In working out her task, the/ 
the artist had to abandon any amount of material’ 
almost as soon as it was written, cutting the 
argument down to essentials in order to leave 
he narrative free and keep it dramatic. It was a 
genuine sacrifice, but a dear necessity ofTrt 
^et it led to misinterpretation. For when he 

protested against the omission of many excellent 

ssfr*. r n . ci, j ,, ' r whw. loui,i i“ 

I , included, if the discussion was 

to be really representative. As though the whole 
duty of the novel were to reflect the close umm 

f/T of , a parha . nicntar y tU ‘ ha ^ ! 'Hie suggestion 
i« absurd ; yet it serves to indicate, fitter t • m 

any amount of theory, the main obstacle to ar! 

<nit upon* die r° WU l } (nr !‘ Ht "ho ventures 
out upon the slippery levels of theology. 

Oll/of nnrf^’ “1"““* . f ? n ‘,‘* C<1 * th ° <i'i«tCulty « 

ther If workmanship alone ; there are L- 

if th< ‘ mkt 

E n% h f coru, ? aU8l y to h*«d his art as a 
vehicle fin propaganda. The case of Monsitmor 

} yp W 1 c “ m P ,e - hits first book, 
artisticall/-Invisible, was almost blameless 
ly ! ? mu ^ to « Wnt an atmosphere, 
and was wisely content with suggestion. But, m 

»s8 
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the prison-house of sacerdotalism closed more 
and more darkly around him, he allowed the 
preacher to overwhelm the novelist; he cl all 
scruples of art to the winds ; and his later books 
were little more than vehement tracts, urging 
upon their readers a thousand and one argument! 
for enlisting in the Roman Catholic branch of 
the Christian Church. It would not be easy to 

L n i a r re T naCing picture ofthe dangers that 

nnrnni e nf mP , °^ nent ° f the , n0Vel the direct 
purpose of religious proselytism 

imnnl^ t0 f C0nClud r’ ^ that * * practically 
impossible for a religious novel to remain a 

*T d r k of 311 ? from k - The harder ^ 

task, the more eagerly will the artist assail it. 
borne of the finest literature in the world has 
been devoted to the cause of religion-poetry 
essay biography : why should fiction alone give 
up the task as insurmountable ? For the theme 
is at least as noble as any that the mind of man 
can conceive. The struggle of faith and unfaith; 
the misunderstanding which always trembles 
like a fugitive fire, above the frank expression of 
f or doubt; the bitter animosity which 
religious difference breeds; the courage of the 
saint and the suffering of the sinner ; these are 
surely among the most permanent and searching 
influences that sway the heart of man. Still, the 
artist who is to weld them into the form of fiction 
will need exceptional qualities. He must be de¬ 
tached in outlook, free from prejudice and the 
fever of partisanship. He must present a picture, 
not argue a cause. Nothing is more repugnant to 
the true spirit of the novelist than violent impulsion 
towards one side or another; the story-teller 
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who gets out of patience* with his characters 
invariably alienates his readers. Again he mi.of 
**** his material and fuse it with^mg^“! 
m no other form of art is the value of sL^im,’ 
more imperative. After all. the soul of man 2 
always moved by spiritual force rather than bv 
didactic argument. John Knox mav fulminate 
for hours against an unimpressionable crowd * 
but when a greater John than he whispers " Little 
children, love one another,” the eves of all the 
company are in a moment wet. The storv-teller 
needs, moreover, intense human sympathy and 
breadth of vision, for the rocks upon which the 
religious spirit breaks itself are often very small 
and very dark indeed. * 1 

There is something ineffably pitiful, deeply 
and arrestmgly tragic, in the misery which the 
spirit <>f man will undergo, as it struggles to 
attain religious jx*aee ami consolation. In that 
struggle humanity seems instinctively to stiffen 
mto selfishness. There is no kind of thoughJ 

ni'mrv n!l UtS • S ’ U ‘ h , UI 1 - vi r ldin K obstinacy. 
Ihatorj nils us again and again how men have 

betrayed all that they loved best, at the call of 

S^T , «S* IO>alt ' V *° a !,Urti:l! ;lIul 1,ro!w “ tl ht ‘lief 
w ah they have not even tested and found true. 

a L ! !, " PaU S , hw cncr K. v tn k '-ep a candle 
al ght upon mi altar ; another wrecks his very 

vitality to put the candle out. And in their wrath 
one against the other, neither has time to lift his 
eyes above the mercy-seat to the true tight that 
hghteth every man coming into the world. Could 
meu: tie a richer opportunity to illustrate the 

imYfebric" 1 ? 1 ! Hfr n ht: with which k 

up a fabric of trouble to its own destruction, tlut 
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prodigality with which it scatters its benefits like 
seeds by the wayside ? 

The strength and the weakness of man are 
rooted in his religious belief. It presides over 
the beginning and the end of his days : it hallows 
his going out and his coming in. The artist will 
search in vain for a theme worthier of his true 
devotion ; for over it there broods the very spirit 
of immortality, linking age with age, and beckon¬ 
ing each generation, as it passes, onward and 
upward into the vision and the gleam. The waste 
of the world and its achievement also : the hatred 
and the scorn ; the love and the aspiration ; the 
hope and despair of whole generations find their 
utterance in religion alone. Here is a picture of 
inconceivable possibilities. “Who is sufficient 
for these things ? ” That indeed may be the 
question. But nobody can doubt the grandeur 
of the theme, if only the fit artist can be found 
to comprehend it. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER 

Samuel Butler : Author of “ Krewlum ” • Th* 
Man and His Work. By John R H slrr j s 
London : Grant Richards. 8 ' 

T HE rebels of one generation income the 
leaders of the next ; and under the sift- 
tng, clarifying influence of time, the 
wisdom of Samuel Butler is triumphantly coming 
mto its own. His public reputation has been 
almost entirely posthumous. During Ids lifetime 
the publication of his books, undertaken at his 

him in 3 hm uf *>me- 

thing like a thousand pounds; and, wliile he 

JJJS 3 f T who n«na#ed t<> acliieve a 

attain notoriety by exercising that capacity for 
self-advertisement which he would have thnr- 
oughly despised, Butler himself was generally 

eSS 1 ?- a m but itlc <>««Kt«rabte 

£^T T *“ Wvcr ' *1« tide has 

flowed steadily m his favour. More than one 

valuable critical monograph has l*e«n devoted to 
his memory; respectful reference to his views 
crops up continually in authoritative quarters'* 

Mr fiLTI? MU “. y - <,f h !” Iifc Lrti by' 

® .* •. n . a f m > J**"# . ckar . a «<* Businesslike, 
l ,, m81 ^ lt sensitive in interpretation, 

.hould serve to introduce him to many new 

S d Ser A f nd .?“• m T rMden ‘ {h,tk;r obtains, 
the better for the intellectual sanity of the nation 

wZk^nu- * Wa k WSL \ Ui .' d aiwny/wili lie, a most 
wholesome exploder of ignorance and prejudiah 

3^|3i 
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™ntJ?£ USal ° f ^ rtain recent biographies pro¬ 
motes the impression that the evangelical atmos- 

jjf? °1 thC Victorian middle-class home 

has had a good deal to answer for. Most of the 
irreconctlahle rebels of the last generation were 
bred, by reaction, in that highly respectable 
environment; and Butler among them. He was 
a grandson of the great Dr. Butler of Shrews- 

f mild ’ Midland parsonage, 
and f ° und himself face to face at Cambridge 
with the smug persistency of the Simeonites. 
He smiled quietly to himself, and continued on 
his way towards a clerical career : but a vear or 
two’s work in a West End London parish per¬ 
suaded hun that the Church at any rate was not 
his world. Strangely enough, his first doubts 
were aroused by discovering that the unbaptised 
boys in his classes were just as good and well- 
behaved as those^ who had been received into the 
faith. 1 he suspicion thus stirred stimulated others 
so that he soon abandoned all thought of holy 
orders, and emigrated to New Zealand and a 
sheep farm. There he worked for five years in 
comparative solitude ; and there can be no doubt 
that this period was the most formative in his 
life. He was alone with nature; the simple life 
cleared his mind; and when he returned to 
England, the contrast between the fresh, open 
existence which he had been leading, and the 
artificial, self-deceptive standards of Victorian 
London burnt into his brain like fire. Hence¬ 
forth he set himself, with every argument at his 
disposal, to urge his countrymen to take a more 
honest view of life and its responsibilities, and to 
wash their eyes clean of hypocrisy and pretence, 
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Certainly the age, against whose standards he 
raised his protest, was steeped in a poisonous 

COI T?!^n e , nCy ‘ Tiie utilit ariamsm 0 f Bentham 
and Mill had merged into a slack policy of laissez- 
raire. Society was exceedingly well pleased with 
itself,, and made its own idols of those whom it 
had itself crowned with material success. The 
whole country was dominated by the tyranny of 
big. names, none of whom the world regarded 
until it had somehow become a fashion to believe 
in them; while, when once they had been accepted 
it was held sheer blasphemy to doubt their im¬ 
peccability. Like Nebuchadnezzar of old, the 
age worshipped the images which it had ’itself 
set up, and required all faithful citizens to obey 
without question the summons of the sackbut 
psa tery, dulcimer, and all the other instruments 
ot adulation. Success.was the god of the market- 
piace ;. and a withering worship of success was 
instilled in the schoolroom, and survived to 
maturity The spirit was vigorous, and long- 
lived. The same commercial religion triumphed 
through the two Jubilees, and was not appreci¬ 
ably disturbed until the outbreak of the South 
African.War, when England at last found herself 
up against the criticism of half the ciyilised 
world; and the sudden light, which was let into 
me dark places of national inefficiency, began to 
flutter the self-satisfaction of the dwellers in the 
cave. Since then the air has grown increasingly 
lull of questionings; the most effectual liter¬ 
ature of the time has been rebellious ; and the 
sincerity and far-sighted wisdom of Samuel 
.Butler have begun to make their way. 

Butler was indeed the exact antithesis to his 
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nSnJi 1StCa i d ° f J ei , ng self - sati sfied, he was per- 
of fi f obsessed by shortcomings in..place 

tlL, w' C ° n “ nt x atl0n he bestowed his whole 
“’ f f “P£ n tbe environment which hemmed 

of v- * • Er ^ vh ? n , 13 a comprehensive satire 
* En g Ian f drawing out the absurd- 

wortH°! fi 6 tl ? C t0 the - r Io S ical conclusion, in a 
world where, if success is the measure of honour 

failure must needs be a crime, and where the 
man with £ 20,000 a year is exempted from tax- 

uS Z 3 i tobUte *? r the SpIendid ^Position 
which he has exacted from his contemporaries. 

batire was Butler s perfect weapon, but it was a 
creative satire, not a destructive. It was designed 
to help the age to rehabilitate itself by getting 
into honest relations with its own motives and 
purposes. It was, above all things, the satire of a 
man who has ideals, and who desires to instil 
those ideals into his fellow-men; but who, at 
the same time, having a natural aversion from 
the preaching business, finds it more congenial 
to drive his meaning home through an under¬ 
current of humorous exaggeration. And speak- 
mg to the public, he spoke in plain language. 

! lc cherished an instinctive distrust for scientific 
jargon, and went straight for good, clear words 
to express good, clear thoughts. His suspicion 
01 all religious organisations made him 
every form of introspection and self-conscious¬ 
ness ; the mainspring of his ethical system was 
a belief in unconscious action, inspired by a 
naturally attuned nature. The properly harmon¬ 
ised character would, he believed, act morally 
by its own impulse ; but this impulse could only 
be fostered by heredity. The heredity of Butler. 
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however^ was very different f rom that of n . 
‘‘The Ongm of bpecies ” was published widl« 
Butler was still ui New Zealand, ami it ever 
cised inevitably an enormous influence over'his 
nund. Nevertheless, he was one of the very few 
who declined to subscribe blindly to 'ever! 
detail of the theory of Natural Election. ()£ 
of Butlers first satined essays was a burlesu c 
application of Darwin’s theory to the world 7 f 
machinery, arguing that, on' the prineinle f 
evolution, machinery would soon grow to 
strong for man, and would establish over human 
ity a cynical, iron despotism. It was not only a 
travesty of the Darwinian philosophy |,„ J j 
imphcit criticism of the ethical standards of £ 
industrial age, in winch the machinery of « l(C . 
cess, money, and self-advertisement had liemmo 
the Dagon of the whole nation’s idolatry. 

Butler separated from Darwin, in short on 
he border-lme of Darwin’s materialism. Heredity 
with Butler was a spiritual force, working 

8t,rt ot memory. Birth 

and death are mere arbitrary landmarks'- ;,L, 

tity is unbroken in the history of the individn.il" 
and memory b the controlling tu f 
development of the race. I-ivery organism wo£ 
under the influence of memory, and. direct y m 

af«r all, fo„„ dK | upon Luck . ^ ^ 
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Memory working through the processes of the 
physical world, moulding progress to its own 
pattern, and securing continuity throughout 
the life of the organism. In a phrase, Butler was 
the disciple of Free Will, and Darwin the disciple 
of Necessity. « 

But these are intricate questions, not even to 
be set forth in outline within the limi ts of a brief 
survey. The main thing about them is the cer¬ 
tainty with which they display a transparently 
honest nature, struggling to deal faithfully with 
its generation. So honest indeed was the effort 
that Butler puzzled and annoyed his contem¬ 
poraries by defying definition. England expects 
every man to bear his own label, and bursts into 
impatience with every talent which refuses to 
be pigeonholed. And Butler had no party to 
serve, and no recognisable programme to carry 
through. He refused to be solemn, even when 
he was serious: and the pedants declined to 
believe that any man, who had seriously con¬ 
ceived the apparently mad notion that the 
Odyssey was written by a woman, would be 
content to exploit it in language which always 
appeared to be laughing in its sleeve. But Butler’s 
way was always the way of quiet laughter, and 
along that path he sought persistently for truth, 
and sought it clear-eyed and eager-hearted. He 
smiled as he went, but he was in deadly earnest 
all the time. He yearned to get down to essentials, 
and had little patience with fripperies and decor¬ 
ations. .To him Character was the essence of life : 
Success a mere accident of fortune. And moving 
in a world where Success was regarded as the 
touchstone of merit, he found himself, for the most 
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pare, a pilgrim and a sojourner among his own 
Wfc- Y f very loneliness served his tsffi 
well, for by it he was rescued from the dangers 
of popularity, and the perils of success Hi, 
sincerity remained untainted, while the world 
went its way heedless of his honest cynicism 
But we have begpi to learn a good deal since 
then ; and there is more to learn yet, iiefore we 
have done with our schooling. And amZ f 
schoolmasters to bring us to the light, no? the 
least in authority and persuasiveness will be this 
indomitable seeker after truth, in whose paces 

aro Si ? ad thc record <>f *** faults which we 
L K d Upon amcnd - and road of them L 

f»cv e Sr K ht) “ world of 

in hid ^ m<i U,sdom b^itltely hand 












the charm of 

STEVENSON 

On the Trail of Stevenson. By Clayton 
Hamilton. With Illustrations by Walter Hale. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton 

T HEY are the few among authors—-the 
few, the elect, the lovable—in whose 
honour the faithful make pilgrimages 
over land and sea ; and their “ lovableness ” is 
of the essence of the devotion. Mere greatness 
has no such lure ; for who cares to live with 
greatness? The shrines of greatness are desolate 
and for bidding; but the companionable quality 
of good-fellowship never forsakes a dead author, 
and men like Charles Lamb, Dickens, and 
k tevcnson are secure against the taint of time 
just because their spirits haunt the habitations’ 
of their life, till place and memory become so in- 
extricahly interwoven that the fancy can scarcely 
think of them apart. The lure may be very 
different; it may be both personal and dramatic. 

I he haunts of Charles Lamb, for instance, are 
chiefly loved because his own personality, mellow, 
fragrant, and humane, lingers around them; 
but the multitudinous corners of “ Dickens’s 
England ” owe their popularity to the super¬ 
abundant vitality of his fictitious characters, a 
vitality so irresistible that Mr. Tupman’s bed¬ 
room and Betsy Trot wood’s cottage are solemnly 
displayed to visitors with as much interest as 
though Mr. Tupman and Miss Trotwood had 
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really trodden their floors, and peeped through 
their lattice windows. Here, of course, lies the 
difference between the critical artist and the 
creative ; the one infects the world with his own 
personality, the other succeeds in making the 
creatures of his imagination a thousand times 
more actual than himself. 

Now, the lure of Stevenson combines the two 
qualities, and gives him, and the places among 
which he moved, an intimate attraction which 
ir it is not actually unique, is at any rate very 
unusual. In art, if not in life, Stevenson was an 
inspired egotist; he won his readers to an almost 
passionate devotion to his own personality. He 
absorbed the places he visited, and could not 
rest until by so me ingenuity of interpretation he 
had identified them with himself. But he was 
also a novelist, and the scenes of his stories are 
real, and easily to be discovered. So that he has 
a double claim upon the places where he lived— 
in 80118 - ai ^ ^ art * st ‘ c Haim» ®nd the more 
h?m«!ff P ?i, Cia k *?, m P eramt! »t of the-: author 
KrtU If> ^ . Wl11 om en i°y wonderful 

r-r ures , m whidl hc ui«m the 

page the elusive characteristics of the places that 

fblirJ y ^ ed *u Al i <I -i 80 * C,a y ton Hamilton, in 
mg the trail of Stevenson across two henuH- 

S re That a \: f ffiCUlt r bUt , a . VW ^ 

task. That he has performed it with so much 

h r to *r, acritic « £££ 

preter of true quality and force. 

the natiw^A C0n ^ es from America, and has all 
The anti!! American curiosity and jiersisteney. 

” a ^ or k® 8 scamped nothing. 1 le has visited 
even the remotest spots associated with R. L. S., 
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and has exchanged confidences with all his prin¬ 
cipal surviving friends. The work could not be 
more thoroughly done ; but Mr. Hamilton has 
something more than industry and care to dis- 
tinguish. him. He has also taste. His record is 
penetrating, but it keeps invariably clear from 
the taint of impertinence ; the author’s curiosity 
never leads him astray. Good judgment and a 
cultured style do honour to their theme, and 
enlighten it with the graces of sentiment and 
restraint. The most exclusive of the old Stevenson 
<a ™f C0 ^ Id hardly fail to appreciate and approve. 

I he first and most notable truth about the 
haunts of Stevenson is the fact that, in the accep- 
ted sense of the word, he. never had a home at 
all. btevenson was a wanderer from his birth 
an absolute stranger to the homing spirit. Mr! 
Edmund Gosse has related how, while the rest 
of his contemporaries settled down and acquired 
the impedimenta of the householder, Stevenson 
was wont to laugh at their encumbrances, and 
despise their provinciality. He himself had no 
continuing city: he was an Ariel of the open 
held. But, if he can be pinned down to any tarry- 
mg-place, the imagination will always associate 
him most closely with that “ grey metropolis of 
the winds,” whose “ beauty of natural locality 
impressiveness of monumental grandeur, and 
richness of romantic atmosphere ” kept 
his fancy back to the most congenial home he 
ever knew—the Edinburgh of his boyhood, 
oomethmg in his own temperament seems 
peculiarly akin to that keen and questing city of 
dreams. He never forgot “ the august air of the 
castle on its rock, nocturnal passages of lights 
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and trees ... the building up of the city on a 
misty day, house above house, spire above spire 
until it was received into a sky of softly glowin" 
clouds, and seemed to pass on and upward, by 
fresh grades and rises, city beyond city, a new 
Jerusalem, bodily scaling heaven.” Edinburgh 
was undoubtedly his nearest approach to home 
Mid with it went also his young memories of the 
rentland Hills, which were later on to be on- 
shrined in the pages of “ St. Ives ” and “ Weir 
of Hermiston. 


it is typically characteristic of Stevenson’s 
invalid condition through life that, just as his 
brain was always most buoyant in bed, so his 
recollection was liveliest and most detailed in 
absence. It was from Hy&res, after twenty years 
of separation from the garden of Colinton Manse, 
that he wrote with such eager accuracy the im- 
pressions of that, enchanted pleasaunce of his 
childhood. It was in Vailima, after an even longer 
eaate, that he set out his glowing inventory of 
the charms of bwanston Cottage, with its *' air 
ot a rambling, infinitesimal cathedral.” And with 
these must be commemorated that ideal holiday 
refuge Cramond on the Firth of Forth “ a 
little hamlet on a little river, embowered m 
woods, and looking forth over a great flat of 
quicksand to where a little islet stood planted in 
the sta. The tenderness of all these keen des¬ 
criptions is one more proof that, if ever R. L. s 
was at home, it was in Scotland. 

* ln , E ?f Iand cmai 'ily he was never at homo ; 
,,Ln « d n0t a PP reciate the country, nor get 

Its stem conventionality chilled him; and the 
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£° Uth wIl0 “ Mr - Gosse describes to us may well 
have seemed an exile in Piccadilly, i n his “ suit 
of blue .sea-cloth, a black shirt, mTzliJZ 

SuT 1 / liat dld duty for a neck -tie.” At 
* P ratc » Iu f harness of touch seems to fail him 

TImme' !T <>f Engla ? d \ luld thou gh he made 
a home at Bournemouth, the choice was purely 

4 question of his health. He never cared for the 

plaw, which he dismissed, not without justice, 

as an uncharted wilderness of villas.” But in 

fiance, freely embracing the nomad life which 

lay nearest to lus heart, he was at least as happy 

eni ,v M d 1 )C n k \ ,C , lt W0U there > and he «2ld 
„ J > f H<! ,k -' d . r ! hc l )C(, P k ’ their pleas- 
civilisation. The absence of re¬ 
straint, the freedom, the romantic imagination 
of the country warmed his heart. His dreams 
went hunting back into the Middle Ages. He 

S! ! d Avi p. m ’ wliere “the air was filled 
with sunset and the sound of bells ”; in Fon- 

aiiw. i can ; in Barbizon, and in all those sweet, 

• /• v ‘ HagCS ’. the ™ emor y °f which dissolves 

seh into a mist of «lilies, and mills, and the 
>arn and thunder of weirs.” But, wherever he 
went, with his dreamy, observant eyes, he found 
himself m everything, and impressed his own 
personality upon his surroundings. As Mr. 

I lamuton says, he saw just as much as he needed 
to see for the purposes of his work, and what he 
needed to see was always overshadowed by the 
visionary domination of himself. 

When we ask, however, what was the secret 
<d that personality, praised by one of his best 
friends as “ the most inspiriting, the most fascin¬ 
ating being that I have ever known,” we find 
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ourselves in a tangle of uncertainties. Mr. Gosse 
challenges the description of him as an egotist, 
protesting that there never was a truer altruist 
bom among men than Stevenson. But it is possible 
to be intensely interested in the affairs of one’s 
friends, and yet to be even more absorbed in 
one’s own ; and whatever Stevenson may have 
been upon the beaten path of friendship, uoIkhIv 
who reads his books can doubt that his prevail¬ 
ing literary interest was himself. In Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton’s^happy phrase, he was “ self-enjoying ” ; 
and “ a self-enjoying nature such as "his takes 
possession of its own experience with a com¬ 
pleteness that is without precedent in the habit 
of the average man.” “The first quality,” says 
Andrew Lang, which strikes his reader is the 
buoyancy, the survival of the child in him.” 
Putting these two estimates together, we have, 
perhaps,^ the true key to Stevenson’s irresistible 
charm. The child survived, and triumphed in 

vmi’i anc * ^ lc nalvc » tinconscious egotism of 
childhood is always an imperishable delight to 
the rest of the older, greyer world. 

In the last letter which he ever wrote, R, s. 
described himself as a childless, rather bitter 
very clear-eyed, blighted youth,” and S 
m the same context smiled at himself for havinu 
nothing m lus “ foolish, elderly head but love- 
s ones. I he two phrases supplement one 
another like broken utterances from a sincere 
confessional. Having no children of his own in 
whom to lose himself, Stevenson renewed his 
youth by continual reference to his memory, 
Mid the characters in his books are all facets of 
his own temperament. He is not a great creative 
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artist, but his interpretation of moods and im¬ 
pulses is wonderfully sensitive, because it is* 
almost always personal and reminiscent. He 
remained perennially a child, playing at being 
something other than he was, with all the freak¬ 
ish fancy of an imaginative infant. Even such 
prosaic spots as Charing Cross and Trafalgar 
Square became for him the centres of an Oriental 
romance ; such fantasy, as Andrew Lang said, 
is like the work of a changeling.” The same is 
true of his adventures among beach-combers 
am savages. It is all a magnificent game of 
make-believe. “ The eternal child in him ” 
beckons him from one exploit to another ; and 
all the while he holds his breath in elf-like and 
fantastical enjoyment. 

It may be that his reputation has dimmed a 
little in the interval of twenty years ; at any rate 

the young men-of-Ietters no longer seem to 
sharpen their arrows upon the whetstone of his 
brilliant, many-coloured, occasionally laborious 
style. The essayists of the eighteenth century, 
ujxm whom he modelled himself, are too deliber¬ 
ate (<>r the slap-dash methods of the hour ; and 
the Thackeray, with whom he qualified his 
Addison ami Steele, is too meditative and, per¬ 
haps, too moralising for the latest taste. Yet 
Stevenson will never fall away from the company 
of the elect. The wistful, companionable charm 
of his personality is secure. He has the true 
secret at his heart. “ The eternal child ” in all 
of us remains the same from generation to 
generation. ^Everything is forgiven it, everything is 
conceded. The soul of youth is perpetually 
irresistible. 
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OF HENRY JAMES 

Henry James. By Rebecca West. (Writers -of 
the Day.) Nisbet. 


T O distil the essence of the art of Henry 
James into a little volume of about 

lvr o 1 20 ’ 000 li r rds is no light labour; and 
Miss Rebecca West must be congratulated upon 

° f s ^ cce ss with which she has accom- 
P ished the undertaking. In several respects this 
is a book which its subject would have well 
approved. In a letter which lies before me now, 
ddressed to the present writer some sixteen 

mi-Tu- Hen ? James com P la ined that the art 
of brief biography seemed very little understood 
m this country, and that short “ Lives ” had a 
way of wasting themselves in facts and anec¬ 
dotes, instead of conveying a general and spiritual 
impression of what the subject was, and of what 
he stood for Miss West, at any rate, has fallen 
mto no such error She deals very little with 
facts, and very freely with impressions ; and 
she succeeds in giving a definite, clear, and 

“eS; of a very dUSive - d 

we . say ’ deaIs sparingly with 'anec¬ 
dotes, but there is one story upon which, with 

o g fH” e r vT ght ’ , sh \ bmlds her wl «>le conception 

theSv IT 6 ® l Character and art. She recalls 
the fact that, when the American Civil War 
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broke out, m Henry James's eighteenth year 
tic was incapacitated, by a sudden, severe 
accident, from all possibility of military service 
while his brothers went plunging through the 
hery experiences of* the campaign which trans¬ 
formed the whole existence, and revolutionised 
ail the standards, of the American people. And 
m that period of inevitable isolation, says Miss 
West, Henry James “worked out a scheme of 
existence, in which the one who .stood aside, and 
felt rather than acted, acquired thereby a mystic 
value, a spiritual supremacy, which . , . would 
be rubbed off by participation in action." Here 
is a vivid flash ot critical insight, revealing its 
subject m high relief. For Henry James, as an 
artist, was always a looker-on at life ; and it was 
just this analytical detachment of the looker-on 
wldeli gave to his art its peculiar savour and in¬ 
tensity. The looker-on, we are all aware, sees 
more of the game than the player ; but he is also 
apt, if his temperament is at all sensitive, to suffer 
mme in the excitement of anticipation than the 
player himself suffers in the hot intensity of 
action. In the same way the looker-on at life 
sees the pain and pathos ot the moment, plumbs 
it to its depth, and then, by a sudden return 
upon himself, compares the present moment 
with the past, idealises his memory of calmer 
moods, and by glorifying what is not: actual, adds 
an intensity of pathos to the actuality of die 
hom. And there, in a nutshell, is the method of 
Henry James. lie is always a spectator of life, 
moralising its inequalities ; and his sensibility 
to the distress of the moment is so acute that his 
mind perpetually seeks relief in the recollection 
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of circumstances happier and more tranquil. 
All such relief, of course, is illusory, tor the 
pageant of life is an unending processional of pain. 
iet, as the vision of actuality presses more and 
more upon the artist’s consciousness, it becomes 
almost the only way of escape possible to a sym- 
pathy overburdened with the sorrows of the world. 

This sort of “ divine discontent ” with his 
environment was, no doubt, first instilled into 
Henry James through the sense of being a citizen 

°L W ° T c I ? l nt , ments - with n< > continuing city in 
either. While still a boy he had travelled in 
.Europe, and returned to America to find it a 
raw experimental civilisation, struggling to 
build its ideals out of unpromising material. 
America was already much impressed bv 
Europan standards, but still incapable of tran.s- 

mt ° i( ? own hartl «»*!• And so, in 
the effort. to appreciate one another, the two 
communities, bound by so many native ties of 
,-i 0d ® d . association, were constantly brought 
fd.exposed to the d'isaj^.int- 
ment of mutual misunderstanding. The pitv of 
this state °f things depressed our young novelis 
profoundly, and overshadowed a large group of 
his early stones. “ Roderick Hudson,” - The 

^tSlr d -I D f iSy k i^ieula , 
rde 5 ! 2? ^ PmbICmS 1 Smd « « 

form f - h r • ncw F^^tions takes the 

form of an implicit apologia for the American 
temperament. The novelist is half in love wi’th 

both nations, but intuitive loyalty ohVmn him 

to make out the best case for his own. h is only 

ist fnto The^* H f Cn r C t 8C8 - r ° ni a nario,laI »<>vel- 
ist into the broader light of pure psychology. 
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Slowly but firmly, however, he developed his 
pomt of view. Starting from an intense sympathy 
with his own countrymen, he began to appreciate 
as he studied them under the microscope, that 
there is something larger and more beneficent 
than nationality. The spirit of French literature 
began to pervade his work, and he became more 
and more detached ; more intimately, and at 
t ie same time more universally, a looker-on. 
Already m Daisy Miller ” he had lighted upon 
the situation which was always to make the most 
powerful appeal to his sympathies-the spectacle, 
that is, ol unconscious innocence in the clutch 
°. ,1k ‘ suspicion and misinterpretation of con¬ 
scious vice. And from that standpoint he elabor¬ 
ated by degrees his series of studies of “ beauty 
ami anguish, walking hand in hand the down- 
ward kiojk? to death.” Whether through renun- 
eiation, forgiveness, or resignation, his characters 
were continually brought face to face with the 
necessity of preferring another’s interest to their 
own ; unselfishness and sacrifice were seen to 
lw the essence of the pathos of life, and the 
essence also of its triumphant achievement. 

And so Henry James became the foremost 
living exponent of the novel of analytic impres¬ 
sionism. 'I he intellectual vigour and variety of 
Jiis analysis seemed sometimes almost tantalis- 
tngly inexhaustible. But the method was always 
the same. It pro lied to the heart of a motive ; 
but revealed, not the realistic surroundings of 
an action, hut the suggested mental processes 
which prompted it. Then it carried forward the 
same method to embrace the result of the action. 

1 he passive characters are studied in direct 
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reference to the intellectual and moral impres¬ 
sion which the action produces; almos^y 
movement of the actor is exploited S a m2 
festation of a suppressed emotion. How elaborate 
the machinery could become, when “ he ” was 
wondermg whedier “she ’’ could possibly tj£k 
that he had conceived “her” capable of 
fancying, etc., every student of Henry James’s 
ater stories is painfully aware. But the fascin¬ 
ation of followmg up the intricate play of minor 
emotions was _ generally irresistible, and the 

whichf’ ® U festimate of human nature, 
rky a ? he lace -work of motive and 

education! 100 ’ ^ 3 Iibend ^tual 

, n J be .^ 0 , rIc !> he seemed to say, is full of sorrow 

Self bv S° n ’ 2 thC f uI of man justifies . 
itselt by its patience and endurance. Puritv 

innocence, the simple heart, are its only lasting 

possessions They will inevitably be nJsSS 

_t’ but even so they are abundantly worth 

Sbm l°J 3 “f mUSt be able t0 res P ect himself 
before he can be at peace with the world. And 

, ^ncmty of tbs belief was unceasingly evi¬ 
dent m Henry James’s own life; he lived if 
ever man did so, m harmony with all he wrote, 
t is impossible to imagine him making any 

le“ P S m ifl WlA wbat he beUeved to be trne 
least of all because such a compromise was likely 

to be popularly acceptable. His picture of life 

Sd thC th f g 38 he could make it, 

and it was drawn with a fidelity wbch spared no 
pains to render every detail of motive and im- 

brother! a f?u rate communic ^- To all his 
brothers of the pen he was a shining example of 
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true and honourable work. A more courteous 
kindly gentleman (in the half-forgotten sense of 
lie word) never stepped the earth. No man of 
his tune was freer from the petty jealousies and 
misprisions which so often hinder and degrade 
the literary career He had a welcome for every 
kind at new movement in art and letters, provided 
only it was honest and sincere. There are very 
tew of the younger generation of writers who 
have not had cause to lie grateful for his encour¬ 
agement and advice. He was one of the first to 
recognise the talent of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
and of Hubert Crackanthorpe (talents indeed 
sufficiently diverse 1), and during the last year 

?. r wt , lft l lu: *f ve con spicuous evidence 
that the work of nearly all the newer school of 
novelists had lieen with him the subject of 
scrupulous and appreciative attention. It is 
possible, as Miss West suggests, that his literary 
criticism was too warmhearted to be final: that 
he was always over-willing to be pleased. But 
that was a concession over which his contem¬ 
poraries were not likely to cavil. It endeared him 
to his whole generation, and there were few 
men-of-letters of our time more universally 
and intimately beloved. 

finally, it is not likely to be forgotten that, by 
establishing the standards of a new form of fict¬ 
ion, Henry James bridged the gulf between the 
stalwart giants of the Victorian era and the eager, 
exjterimental spirit of the Georgians. When he 
began to write, the novel of incident, as a serious 
form of literature, had just about: outlived its 
day; there was nothing more to lie done with 
it, anti a new departure was essential. That 
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departure, into the region of pure psychological 
analysis, Henry James effected, in the face of 
much discouragement, popular neglect, and even 
artistic misunderstanding. Yet, if we look around 
us to-day, we can see that it is his example which 
has inspired most of the brilliant younger men * 
and his methods, however infinitely modified’ 
which lie at the heart of their creation. He loved’ 
youth, and his love is crowned with the loyalty 
of youth. Whatever the younger men may say 
about some of the idols of their parents 1 adok\s- 
cence, they have none of them anything hut 
respect and admiration for the memory and the 
art of Henry James. 



DIXON SCOTT’S 
CRITICISM 

Men (IF I-FTTKRS. By Dixon Scott. With an In¬ 
troduction by Max Bcerbolxm. Ixmdon : 
I loddcr and Stoughton. 

T IIIC art of literary criticism is undoubt¬ 
edly the most diflicult of all the arts in 
which to establish a popular reputation, 
it Dixon Scott, the author of this very striking 
volume of essays, had lieen a novelist, a play¬ 
wright, or even a poet, and had put forth work 
in any of these lines one half so good as the work 
that is h<re collected from various scattered 
sources, it is safe to say that he would have been 
well known and recognised wherever people 
interested in literature meet and talk. Yet, when 
he died, as Mr. Max Becrbohm says, very few 
even of those who are occupied with books and 
journalism were familiar with his name; and 
this collection of his critical writings will come as 
a surprise to many. It is true that he preferred a 
provincial audience to a metropolitan, and to 
some extent that may account for his being so 
little known in Ixmdon. To secure anything like 
a popular name in town, it is no doubt necessary 
to mingle with one’s fellow-men, to lie seen 
abroad in what is called (often very falsely) 

“ literary society,” and to Ik: commended over 
tea-tables, by "those omniscient and garrulous 
women who have always so much to say about 
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advancmgroyWes^fMr^B^om GUSher ’ 0r ** 

a r vinciai md a 

general ignorance of Dko^St? ??“ ^ 
criticism. Besides, he did sWd \^ a ? n§mg 
of it his best in Tr»nd« lg ? e f. wor ^> and much 
fact is, of^^°3,t'T n0diCaIs 35 ™ H - ■"» 
interested in criticism at In 3 ’T‘? e man 

5 worn*,» X'wLteT^t^ 
only ap preciate two kinds of nt P ’ f 

frankly ^ sWlessI ^ « f notices-the 
hand, and the fkKK;i,/ T 1. ??g’ on the one 

other. Now Dixon Sr^n- d ^^dinous upon the 
nor in platitud^HeWeftl^“f? “ flatter y> 
and he had nothin! ml! u ^ the writer, 
believed to be the tmth To^tt? what he 
and to keep his visf™ 7i/ 1 ^ to that truth, 
the provinces out of tfip^’ c ^ ose t0 bve in 
cliques. He SCe d Lw ^ ° f and 

e s„g' a L h i re F?"^ c ”^n 

secure himself the ld SU re md to 

them worthilv of hie a m . W ^ 1C ^ t0 write about 
wat; ^ “me the 

high spiritual conscieifce ^hl ^f 18 men of 3 

service. Within thr^ / ^ volunteered for 

poli he °* 

skip. Before he existed ^e ^ a d° h d 3 h ° spitaI 
in collecting somp nfu- ^ “ ad keen engaged 

had begS S e™™ d 0 i !!“„ e r ayB ^ 3 b °» k . ^ 

S expanding and rewriting them for 
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ihc purpose. He recog,^ tha , ^ 

touch LndtXS 1 

nm\ to lected by the pious care of a friend Jack’ 
and lack conspicuously, that saving benefit The 

dH ivu^s Al rrf! 1 m -u K lcast .important of 

{*} * th < rtatltr will recognise abundant 
traces of an original »* t uw»r rt j dDunaant 

mhui ** j h penetrating 

mmd t tn metuioualy interested in its :ask and 

»V„I lor Imlh. Here, he will ssy. i» le tin i 
a man at work on literature, tackling it in manlv 
fashion, ami determined to tear the heart out of 
it at any cost. And indeed so virile a temperament 
j* n<> common possession in the moderf literary 

1 he whole standard of virility in criticism has 

^ «*** 

virility must, for example, be conceded tTthat 
M hool Of criticism which went out with Churton 

re Will tn" .V”,' • ,h, ” lt '»“* Pb»w 

f )V„ f ' ® J “ >» i« to be be- 

1HVUI r atul always started (and often ended) 
its sinvey of die hook reviewed by testing all the 

* "“V '’'Tf‘ W ^'touoty- an/rmking 

a tametuious display of indignation over anv 
incorrect numeral it could ferret out. With all 
such jK'dantic violence Dixon Scott had simply 
notfuug m common. He set out not to destroy, 
hut to make ahve ; not to dissect, hut to interpret. 
With him, as with every modern critic worth 
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considering, literature was a thing not of facts 
and dates, but of ideas and life. Life and liter¬ 
ature were found to be inextricably interwoven 
and the true function of the critic was conceived 
as a duty of interpretation, revealing the qualities 
of literature in its direct relation to life. Ami since 
life reveals itself m a different aspect to every 
spiritual adventurer, it followed of necessity tint 
the interpretation must needs be coloured' and 
m its more subtle aspects deeply coloured,' by 
«ie personality of the interpreter. Truth was 
indeed its quest, hut it could only fa* the truth 
apprehended by the individual seer. And so once 
more criticism becomes the adventure of a soul 
among masterpieces, ami the more valuable the 
greater and the more provocative the adventure. 

iroyocative is, indeed, the very word to 
describe Dixon Scott’s criticism. In the essays 
here collected, at any rate, he attacks themes 
already < rather threadbare ; and the natural 
temptation is to adopt a point of view that shall 
be startling at the outset. 'IV reader wilt there- 
torn find himself confronted with judgments 
alike upon matters of fact and of opinion, which’ 
will probably arouse an irresistible impulse to 
retort. We read, for instance, that Browning 
never had so many, or such hearty and lusty 
admirers as m the .war of his centenary • a state¬ 
ment which any bookseller or librarian could 
refute with statistics. Also that Browning’s air 
of dangerous abstruseness is largely due to a kind 
0i domestic economy which used the material 
M f« to hi, haul, in a ward, that l.row" i!T £f 
a homely poet, analysing the emotion, „f 7|, c 
ordinary „,a„_* truly CheMcrtonian obiter 
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£l C X, 0 ^ aE T' “ f Mr - Sh^. *. art 

told that he is hy nature eager, idealistic imnnl 

?£• irT«rv, hi * h ? ,ook was* 

as his deepest duty the thankless task of 
challenge and contempt. If Dixon Scott had 
liwd to read some of the utterances of Mr Shaw 
during the bat few years, he would almost 
tamly have le t compelled to modify this opLSn 

Kudvar 1 |)a ^ d J! XICal 18 the suggestion that Mr.’ 
Kudjard Kipling assumed the literary cock 

zzTf«Ti: w ,?w i hi8 ^ 38 8 ^y 

covert for 1 is native shyness. No one who is 
familiar with the progress of Mr. Kipling’s 
career could possibly swallow this iudS? 
with equanimity. It is impossible to resisMhe 
conviction that Dixon Scott, having to write 
about authors who had already been sufficiently 
over-written, was intuitively driven to adopt an 
origirud and unexpected standpoint, if he was 
to md anything worth saying to say. And so he 
yielded to the easy temptation to invent a theory 

supportof it*. "' eCt aUd KTOUP hb Cxam P les “ 
'Fhe result, of course, is that he is often more 
provocative than reasonable ; but it is an open 
question whether his work is not all the more 
refreshing < m that account. It is delightfully 
stimulating to share the company of a man who 
is not afraid of holding views, even if those views 
are apt to prove wayward and intractable. The 
plain answer to the fact that Browning is “the 
poet for plain people " is the common experience 
that p am jwople have never been able to tolerate 
him. I urn a member of the Stock Exchange on 
to Hfme at the Fair," and test it for yourself. 
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But out of these frequently untenable hypotheses 
there issues an infinite number of brilliant side¬ 
lights, by whose intermittent flashes we gradually 
get the revelation of a true and impressive 
portrait. 

Perhaps the best of all the essays is that upon 
Sir James Barrie, whose whimsical temper is 
exactly suited to the critic’s whimsical treatment. 
But in many other cases he is scarcely less happy 
in touching the essentials of the artist’s mind, 
and in particular of his method. For it is with 
questions of method that Dixon Scott is pecu¬ 
liarly at home. Never in our own generation has 
there been so suggestive a critic of style. I le loves 
to take a writer’s sentences, and pull them to 
pieces, testing the tricks and cadences by which 
he achieves his effects. Here again his insatiable 
curiosity often leads him into exaggeration. He 
is never far removed from the risk of trying to 
read into a man’s style more than it really con¬ 
tains. He will take a sentence like the following 
“ Just where the stone tooth rose out of the snow 
the snow swelled out, gum-like, a little," and 
pronounce it to be a series of dactyls ! It is cer¬ 
tainly very ugly prose, but a worse collection of 
• “TO was never gathered together, even 
in the English tongue. There is indeed only one 
passable dactyl in the whole phrase Hut, on the 
other hand, his analysis of Mr. Kipling’s method 
is by far the best piece of criticism to which the 
author of “Kim ’’ has ever been subjected. He 
tads the secret of his work in that passion for 
order and obedience, which is proclaimed are 
rotunda m the dedication of “ Stalky and Co. ” 
and in the whole philosophy of “ Macandrew’a 
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Hymn. I his devotion to machine-like regular- 
u L?"? wn t0 Invade every sentence which 
Mr. Kipling writes, irradiating lus workmanship 
with a sense of design, mechanical, almost metallic 
stamping insubstantial dream-stulF into shapes’ 
as clear-cut and decisive as newly-milled and 
minted metal discs." That is a brilliant phrase 
jlhm»natinK the Kipling manner in a lightning- 

Kqually clever is his swift intuition of the real 
effect of Mr. Wells, when his cold, dictatorial 
knuckle-rapping method is suddenly in¬ 
vaded by a tide of true feeling, and human nature 
bursts the barriers ol machinery. Of one of Mr 
Wells's characters the critic s/ys : " lie has a 
brain like a lamp, ami a iwaly of steel, and a heart 
bubbling with }«*etrv and joy." The criticism 
might with perfect justice lie switched on to Mr. 
Wells himself, with whom, until the bubbling 
hfart bfnikfi trw, th«* hmt of tho artist never 
emerges. There is an equally incisive summary 
, olt. Arnold Bennett, whose provincial love 
ot life has never been fieatcn out of him by the 
grinding traffic of the Strand, and who revels in 
an aggressively male definiteness, which dis- 
trusts suggestion, amt is imprvimis to a hint. 

His very visions," he says, " are passed mt to 
us as observations." Was the historian of 
I* ivc* I owns 11 ever ho cmitprvhemilvvlv 
tfjutamimi ? J 

'Htere is much more to say of Dixon Scott ; 
lor, as Mr. fteertnihm protests, in his searching 
inrrouucticm, directly you fi^gin to tjuoi^ from 
him, you are overwhelmed with a desire to go 
on. He provokes argument, as every good critic 
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muat; and to every second judgment he will in¬ 
evitably appear to be pressing too assiduously 
m one direction, and to be making his points at 
the cost of fact and evidence. Yet, after all, what 
are facts, and what is evidence ? Every counsel 
of capacity twists the facts to his own purposes 
and turns the evidence inside out. There are no 
such things as facts apart from the ideas which 
invest them with being; and the one thing we 
ask of criticism is that it should lie permeated 
with ideas, and out of its fiery flow should stir 
the current of our own slower and more obstinate 
intuition. And in that beneficent purpose the work 
of Dixon Scott never for one moment fails. 
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SYMONS’S CRITICISM 

Figures of Several Centuries. Bv Arthur 
Symons. London ; Constable. 

I T is no new thing that a true poet should 
also be a good critic; and Mr. Arthur 
Symons stands in the direct succession of 
a dynasty that glitters with brilliant names. It 
may indeed he a doubtful point whether he best 
realises his faculties as a creator or ss a critic * 
tnjt at any rate there can lie no question that his 
criticism will rank among the most penetrating 
and illuminative of our time. He possesses in a 
high degree the cardinal virtues of the critic; 
his judgment is at once well-balanced and re¬ 
ceptive. I he critic, of course, must always in¬ 
terpret by bringing his own sympathy and tem¬ 
perament to U-ar upon the tem{>crament of his 
subject ; it is out of the clash of personalities 
that interpretation must proceed. But if the 
critic s temperament is unbalanced, wayward, 
capricious, his picture will have the same de¬ 
tects ; and the conspicuous vice of so much 
modern criticism is that, in its effort to revolt 
against platitude, it breaks out into tlie feverish 
excesses of forced originality. The newest school 
of criticism indeed is so anxious to prove its own 
individuality that it quarrels with established 
methods simply for the sake of quarrelling. What¬ 
ever is old, or even mellow, becomes contempt¬ 
ible ; and it is forgotten that truisms have grown 

afn 
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abkSf Crif 7 hy reaS ? n °- their “contest- 
we truth. Criticism nowadays is m danger from 

self-conceit. There is plenty of assS n but 

very tele submission ; and, unless The critic 

f? 1 b fl ts u ^ his subject, like a ZvS to 

oJ'theten 1 ? h Wl1 ! nCVer &ld his wa y to the heart 
°t th e thmg he tries to interpret. 

Mr. Arthur Symons, by.contrast, is the ner_ 

ec type of the sympathetic, receptive critic You 

do not need to agree with him every ttee in 

Sect“ in ? Pr ' Ci r, that he 

to^nternret thim d h° f humiIit ^ that seeks 
to interpret through enhghtenment. He does not 

flourish his own personality under his subiect’s 

eyes, but sets lumself to learn before he begins 

to proclaim. Like all the best of his kindle 

employs a sensitive style which keeps pace with 

h* Judgment. It avoids ad violence ” iisTaW 

and proportion are perfect- it is the «5fi “ 

S inched 

appreciation. It might, perhaps be 
aHve^in mTs™ is >.’ if .anything, too much 

impeSbttfe. d r^\ k Zr 

^ence of his quest; and, though he has ahvats 

Mss 

SfsSsSSsSaS 

great deal too much praise of the sheerly ugly 
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and the forcibly vehement, and far too little sense 
of that elusive spirit of beauty without which no 
work of art was ever brought to perfection. 

But i; must not he imagined that Mr. Symons 
extols workmanship at the expense of intellect; 
his passion for intellect in literature is the guid¬ 
ing principle of his judgment, as indeed his very 
choice of subjects indicates. The writer who 
appeals to him is always the writer who displays 
character in art, anti the critic is keen to show 
how indissolubly character and art are inter¬ 
mingled in all essential literature. Perhaps the 
most suggestive of all the essays in the present 
volume is that upon John Donne, where the in¬ 
teraction of character and art is traced with in¬ 
timate skill ami insight. Donne’s life is displayed 
in three stages of self-realisation. In youth he 
was a soldier, lover, ami poet, plunging without 
restraint into ah the pleasures and lures of life. 
This was his first stage. Then, in middle age, he 
became a lawyer and theologian, eager and almost 
unscrupulous in the pursuit of knowledge and 
advancement. Finally, in old age, he sank into 
the peace of religious contemplation, finding 
rest for the restless in meditation upon divinity, 
ami a satisfying occupation as ambassador of 
(*od. Donne’s art, in every stage, moved har¬ 
moniously with his life. He began, in his salad 
days, with a fervent realism of which perhaps he 
was the first example in English lyric poetry : 

For (Jod's sake, hold your tongue, and let me love, 

he cries ; ami again ; 

Nature's lay idiot, 1 taught thee to love. 
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Passion is spurned, he avenges it in an 

r£S°i s b hnTf g “ Vectiv 5- ** e suffc ™ love like 
a disease, is half woman m his sensuous aban- 

donment, and more than half woman in his mar¬ 
vellous intuition into feminine moods and vTX 
situdes oi passion. No less sincerely, when he 
changes his loyalty, and transfers hk pZbn 
from woman to God, he carries with him the 

®ff; T ntd C T ti0n ’ the same bittt * r curiosity 
about the metaphysical analysis of the soul IK? 

naked heart is shown to God with an astounding 
sincerity of revelation. The one burning aim "! 
his art is to be sincere, to deal honestly wit! him¬ 
self m the confessional. His intellect is,x*WtuX 
*""> «* of slum,., a . 

SJ:Z? S ! P n aS 1 0 '\ h ' mm „ A.,’ 

judgment of God and man. 

Sincerity in life and art is the one quality that 

there & iTtlds fn** Iitmr - V itIols J ami 

mere is this affinity, bridging the long years 

bet™,, Dm™. anil Mto i 4 f lf .£ £«• 

maequal certainty anil fur™) that both ^ “ 

® “ 11 were, with the intellect for Lade 

and both threw up, in the course of their labours’ 

°L° U ^ ^ material’ 

More than this, the sincerity of both kid it* 

benignant hand upon the worker, so tint he 

^ MeS'h” * —> * “ihJent like 

i-'onne, Meredith reasons in verse • h.u i,; u 

reasoning emerges rather through iniaLrv L I 

^gnjadon than by any 

™*aphys,cal price*,. MerciM, the “id 

mamrialVorirS 1 J? £ 

immaterial. Energy bum. in’ 
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fiercely as to shrivel up the very grace and clarity 
of expression. But the genius is there, smoulder¬ 
ing m a deathless fire, and breaking out anew jn t0 
«*^ a [ er the judgment recovers from the 

8 h° c k of the vehement conflagration. 

1 hese may serve as samples of Mr. Symons’s 
characteristic estimate of the artistic temoera- 
ment, but his critical skill is far from being con¬ 
fined to the study of character alone. Being a 
poet himself, he is naturally sensitive about the 
technicalities of the art, and much of the best 
criticism in the volume is concerned with work¬ 
manship and prosody. He does not, like Dixon 
bcott, analyse the method of his subject, pull it 
to pieces like machinery, and show how the 
thing is done. His interest is that of the inter¬ 
preter rather than of the mechanician ; he deals 
with the mass, and not with the details. And 
after all, this is the subtler art. To interpret style 
in a phrase is one of the most difficult tasks that 
Iioi in* tor# thr critic, Mr, Symons* however, has 
the art at his finger-tips. Take this, of Swin- 
burne : 


IBs music law never tfic sudden bird’s flight, the 
thrill, pause, ami unaccountable ecstasy of the very 
finest lyrics of Blake or of Coleridge ; one never 
wholly lot gets the artist iti the utterance. But where 
tic is incomparable is in an “ arduous fulness ” of 
intricate harmony, around which the waves of melody 
flow, foam ami scatter like the waves of the sea about 
a rock. No poet has ever loved or praised the sea as 
Bwinhuruc has loved and praised it ; and to no poet 
has it been given to create music with words in so 
literal an analogy with the inflexible and vital rhyth¬ 
mical science of the sea. 

i<>5 
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It is doubtful whether Swinburne’s style was 
ever more concisely crystallised into a paragraph: 
only a poet could so embody the principles 
of a poet’s art in imagery and suggestion. 
And here, again, of the author of “ Marius the 
Epicurean ”: 

In the work of Pater, thought moves to music, 
and does all its hard work as if in play. And Pater 
seems to listen for his thought, and to overhear it, 
as the poet overhears his song in the air. It is like 
music, and has something of the character of poetry, 
yet, above all, it is precise, individual, thought 
filtered through a temperament, and it comes to us 
as it does because the style which clothes and fits it 
is a style in which, to use some of his own words, 
“ the writer succeeds in saying what he wills.” 

It might conceivably be objected that there is 
a touch of preciosity in this last description ; but 
it must be remembered that Pater himself was a 
master of the “ precious ” touch, and like all our 
critic’s estimates, the phrase borrows its colour 
—sympathetically—from its theme. To express 
the judgment in terms congenial to the subject 
is one of the surest qualities of receptive and 
sympathetic criticism. 

Standards are shifting rapidly nowadays : and 
it is not impossible that Mr. Symons is already 
relegated, by the newest creative movement in 
poetry, to the ranks of a generation whose ver¬ 
dicts are superseded and out of date. If so, all 
the worse for the taste of those who are contented 
to disregard him. He himself has always been 
sensitively alert to new sensations, so alert in¬ 
deed, that it seems a strange reversal of fortune 
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that his own work should be subjected to the 
common fate. In his heyday he was the most 
modem of the moderns. Although he is not alto¬ 
gether heartwhole in his praise of Ibsen, he 
belongs to that generation who caught fire from 
the independence and revolt of Ibsen’s social 
dramas, and talked bravely, with Hedda Gabler 
about the courage of living one’s own life, and 
the splendour of irresponsibility. The young 
ambition of that [x*riod was for the realisation 
of self to break away from convention : *’ To 
hedge about what is one s own, and keep it free 
and clean from everything outside that has no 
connection with it." Sincerity was its watchword ; 
and sincerity in outlook and in art is the one 
thing for which Mr. Symons’s criticism inde¬ 
fatigable clamours. He can honour sincerity in 
the keen material satire of Ibsen no less than in 
the mystical vision of Coventry Patmore, He 
even honours it so much as to pardon for its sake 
the scarcely pardonable foible of conceit : ami 
when Patmore glows with a protecting sense of 
his own j toe fie pre eminence, Mr. Symons finds 
his arrogance " tletter, (treatise franker, than the 
more customary pride that ajx*s humility." And 
this sincerity, which he invites from others, he 
was always the first to oiler in Ids own person 
No man among his contemporarie;. is freer from 
the j»etty pretences of the literary life ; no man 
has iteen more decently honest altout the primi¬ 
tive impulses of Imdy and soul, anti all that con¬ 
fused turmoil of moods, emotions, ami first 
principles, out of which the permanent character 
of man slowly emerges into individuality. He is 
an honest critic, with ojxm eyes, and a true 
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qtudent of life, with an open heart. His work will 
hold its own by the very virtue of that native 
sincerity without which all the ingenuity and 
cleverness of the artist is as dust before the wind 
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Mr. JOHN FREEMAN’S 
CRITICISM 

The Moderns. By John Freeman. London: 
Robert Scott. 

T HE very young enthusiast who rushes 
to this volume, expecting to find all his 
newest gods enthroned and haloed, will 
be disappointed by its muster-roll; but he is 
the only person who will be disappointed by an 
uncommonly vivacious, tonic, and stimulating 
book. Mr. Freeman’s “ Modems,” it is true, 
are already the modems of the middle distance. 
Three of them are dead, and none of the living 
is less than fifty years old ; the newest and most 
revolutionary movement in literature is abso¬ 
lutely unmentioned in these vigorous pages. 
Nevertheless, the title is justified; for the men 
of whom Mr. Freeman writes are, many of them, 
the men who set going that modern movement 
which has now inevitably escaped out of their 
control, by ways that they could scarcely have 
foreseen. They are the men who first found 
voice for the prevailing restlessness with social 
and intellectual conditions, the itching dissatis¬ 
faction with the hindrances to life, and the eager 
aspiration towards some recompense withheld, 
yet not inaccessible, which combine in that per¬ 
sistent temperament so characteristic of our own 
modernity. And in tracing the line back to the 
origins of the present discontent, Mr. Freeman 
is right in concentrating his attention upon such 
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writers as Henry James, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr 
Thomas Hardy and Mr. Joseph Conrad—all 
of whom in their different fashions have set 
themselves to probe the unrest of their gener¬ 
ation, and to interpret it both to its own time and 
to those that come after. 

There are two main classes of literary criti¬ 
cism—the analytic and the interpretative ; and 
Mr. Freeman’s method may be said to incline 
rather towards the first of these. For, while the 
interpretative critic seeks chiefly to explain what 
an author set out to do, the analyst goes further 
.and questions the right and wrong of his author’s 
standpoint, and there is any amount of good, 
sound judgment and vivid challenge in Mr.’ 
Freeman’s studies. He is refreshingly alert, agile 
and combative. His admiration for his subject 
never steps over the border-line of idolatry ; his 
critical faculty is never permitted to repost*. 
The result of his investigation, even when* it 
most urgently provokes reply, is not for a 
moment otiose or negligible. He understands 
the time, and the spirit of the time. He places 
each of his heroes in reasonable relation with his 
age, and does so with an ingemiitv that keens the 
readers intellect perpetually upon the move. 
Altogether, he has produced a thoroughly stium** 
latmg volume, wide in sympathy, and quick in 
insight. 1 


we have noted that the pervading character¬ 
istics of modernity are dissatisfaction ami revolt; 
and Mr. breeman begins his study, cleverly 
enough, with an author who has not'lacked the 
wit to echo the dissatisfaction, without (x.ssess- 
n*g sufficient mental ballast to Ik* able to suggest 
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a way of escape from prevailing disadvantage*. 
Mr. Freeman is, no doubt, right in saying that 
Mr. Bernard Shaw commenced dramatic author¬ 
ship with a sincere desire to turn the theatre 
into something other than a shop of frivolity and 
sensuality ; the misehief was that he had not 
himself enough human sympathy and heart to 
create real characters or to contrive a genuine 
situation. I Its own egoism broods over all his 
work; his characters are mere puppets em¬ 
ployed to express their inventor’s ideas. The 
trail of the galanty-show disfigures his theatre ; 
anti he is revealed, in Mr, Freeman's searching 
phrase, as a " comic playwright who is not a 
poet." The poet's touch the true, creative 
touch of sympathy i-t just what he always lacks, 
ills lav-figure a are " galvanically active " ; they 
have movement, but they do not live, They arc 
jerked allot it <m strings to an atmosphere of 
stifling inhumanity. The pleasure which art 
audience derive* from their evolution i is nut far 
separated from the pleasure with which a music- 
hall crowd watches the set-to of a couple of knock- 
alsjitts. The method is almost precise}*, the same; 
what the two Macs turd m do with walking- 
sticks Mr, Shav. \ characters do with words, The 
root of the whole mattrr is that the plavs have no 
natural origin, but are merely etrvcrtv-tinkered 
illtnitratiotni of klea t, 

We advance a good deal nean t Nature, when 
we pass from Mr. Sh,tw to Mr. H. tl. Wetk It* 
a really brilliant es-av in contrast Mr. Freeman 
sew the two old Fabians over against one another 
m the negative and j*r*ime products of itupru 
vitiation. Mr. Bhavv is the negative ; Mi. Well* 
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the positive. Mr. Shaw freezes and destroys- 
Mr. Wells warms and constructs. The promote* 
spirit of Mr Wells’s art is curiosity - the desire 
to understand. And then, when he undlrstS 
evxl, he burns to get rid of it. fie is first thStv 
for experience, and then eager to readjust eon- 
JS H >s curiosity has bred in him ^scientific 

Son Ir W,t - 1 ** e T»aUy scientific 

passion for rt suits* He is ptTpetu&Uv 

rney yg. He began Kb experfaL, J th 

studirr«rf pasa f d ti f n<x t0 sociological 

studies. But, whatever his theme, the desire »« 
to the truth has been paramount; Z S 

££ of tv 1 " ° rt Cr J° a *i®* ! * t a m< > K excellent wa^ 

out of his own. Mr. freeman places " Love md 
Mr. Lewisham lower in the scale of Mr Welfe’s 

dwdMr^elk F' Cm u- . wd f er ! and L 
heded£e r * ht ^ 
baWd of tet« 

have charmed so skilful)/as M r , »"*? 

thC m! * rk * »*«* “5«S» " 

18 a , c i Ia]lt y that is apt to desert these ehbomr m 
analytic studies of the modem1 d foffi 
earlier novels Mr. Wells was oft m Sd t ft 
fairy godmother Charm ; but -,« »„ !* } 

ambitioim iK,. •> ‘ • ’ , nu 4 hr « r< w more 

‘■inoitK us, the social welter and nemle-itku <• 

which he toils so hard to r,.(W. i ** 

more drowned «“ IS 3'.'““ T “ n < 1 

the pure narrative gift In^ "J'tnpathjr and 

decline J I • g rt ‘ Hw m m a novelist has 
aeuined as his scope widened Ilk 

extraordinarily receptive and cruofiv* ,nle Jh:a, 

changed into * £1^ , has been 

whirlpool of contemporary 

ays 
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SST 18 'V - he dOCS n0t pause to ^P^ate the 
materials • his _ story becomes one seething 

rauldron of social and intellectual unrest. As 
Mr Freeman puts it in a nutshell: he tends to 
P3 ?h UC f j mUCh activit y bu t Httle power, haste 
curiosity without reflective- 
ness. He is for ever “ scratching a worn road 
with his back to the sun ” ; voluminously ex- 
p but not conspicuously advancing. 

ith Mr. Thomas Hardy, however, we arrive 
at a more stable and confident acceptance of the 
burden of modem doubt and restlessness. In 
him the feverishness of experiment is supplanted 

otlJeWT* sombre >. Philosophical view 
of life Mr. Hardy goes straight to Nature, and 

mlT/f 0 ? ' He 1S n0t a£raid t0 fa ce funda¬ 
mental facts of temperament and character ; but 

^ Ii -? an ^ be c al led a pessimist by those who 
deliberately shut their eyes to the truth. And the 
special truth which Nature discloses to his in¬ 
vestigation is the truth of its own cruelty. As Mr 
Freeman puts it, there appears in Nature a sort 
of inevitable untowardness,” which tortures 

?ut m ^n a 7t atl0n H f ° rbi ? ha PP iness J and deals 
out penaity and punishment with the careless 

“S* J? m J ustlce - Li , fe ^ grim, sinister, malign ; 

the ^ CaXt sympathises with the 
aeight of human ambition, the more bitter does 
:bat malignity appear. Mr. Freeman reveals his 
J-itical grasp to the fullest advantage in his 
malysis of Tess ” ; and it would not perhaps 
>e 311 exaggeration to say that no one has written 
nore acutely upon this particular theme. “ Does 
iot Mr. Hardy he asks, “ load the dice against 
. ess . It is well said ; and it is indeed themost 
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vulnerable trait in Mr. Hardy’s chill sincerity 
that he cannot invariably resist the temptation 
to load the dux,” and to torture his characters 
beyond the limits of divine justice, or even of 
human proportion. The ironic spirit presides 
over his creation, and leads him over and over 
again mto the trackless quagmire of dismay. He 
is a philosopher who has lost his way. lie can 
show us life as it is, but he has no antidote to 
offer to the bitter revelation of the worst. 

Perhaps, however, the provision of that anti¬ 
dote is the function rather of poetry than of 
notion ; and it must not lie overlooked' that Mr. 
freeman crowns his study of modernity by refer¬ 
ence to the final sanction of the poet's art. His 
choice m poetry is austere ; with Coventry Pat- 
more, brands Thompson, and Mr. Robert 
Bridges as his chosen examples, he cannot he 
said to take the easy path. It is a path, neverthe- 

nW W w?] r0 L m f dS ° ff the vvith “ 
place. We look for some amulet against the in- 

s^ious poison of modern discontent, ami Patmore 

offers us the universal antidote to the suffering 

of the world, the only sure beacon in the night! 

the ^*;. F ^ ilon ’ « our critk m within 

the reach of most poets ; and illicit love is the 

favourite theme of many. But Patmore took the 
simplest and most sedate manifestation of Love 

SmificS^^in with . hi $ 8 y nilx,li »»‘ «»<1 divine 
k l lC P rtmmw of sex is 

fZ?thtH y H hC W"* of Ixive, 

aU?hafk h jf ^ f hmKS ^ riri «> and tu which 

waJ to fr n lm ' Hke 

ountstn* And ux in this 

other two poet, selected, a hi s l, tlrerruJ J" 
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to demand hi*;!* iM-.tfu'*-, >> iiuf fhr art of 

poetry is pursued with ruth*! o-utv dun*; tltr 
rmn! tit nvjnmai in}* . fM»>, Sr, u,r WMli 
of the prr.sruf iVf 1 .ms«* f er vj j , nr 

it jnanitrsfrd in human anniv.- ,, ", m„>•«<:rd 
hy an almost human »s 4 -'. ..j ij-juM*! 

submission ; m brumi. n m 

dcvutitin.il tVn.mr, un-elm,: web she Inw... 
and demanding in hh*v*m H * S-t.-w- - ! v ?r,.*s t i .,{ 
Contact passes Hut at! *!.;er a t*, v.Ujn;.; 
materia! |»rohU'M»r* »;> the h^hr *«! mnnersui 
ideals. ’IVV offer t‘» the fen.,;*.'a! tj t( - 

modern world (V *yy • d-,i *>d,i.r rn-sud V^p* 

*' triiUrntrupir nun!*/: ujur .then.*}}, 

they wait for thr ti-mu.-n *>t *h.-r. .<*-*, r m , 
of iutrilct tfta! tjmrt.'rn.-.,*.5.1.!, ,, n.drj^n tree 
ul the ififfs. even ,r. if tu l. ¥ u nr 1 >r,e * „■; *’;y 

privatnmi, .it ...» eifr ; h «,»• 

indomitable tmnunu*, 



Mr JOSEPH CONRAD 
AND THE DISCIPLINE 
OF FEAR 


Tke Shaixiw Line. By Joseph Conrad. Ixmdon • 
Dent. 


A MONG the few living novelists whose 
reputation with their contemporaries 
appears to lx: absolutely assured, not 
more than two or three are so firmly established 
as Mr. Joseph Conrad. There seems to he tut 
doubt about him ; his praise is in all schools of 
fiction; the Old Guard and the New Regiment 
combine to do him honour. And this unanimity 
is, perhaps, the more impressive liecause Mr 
Conrad makes no concession to tradition, and’ 

tl ,T dtK!a to conciliate the 

new rebellion. His novels have little of the method 
and construction of the accepted classics, nor do 

jig. the lewmily R , 

ot d»t a ,l Which » tot taking the ,,!»«■ ,,f M „ rv . 

telling m the practice of the young, They triumnh 

crated t k tir fi Iy hy atnw . >H P lM * r «» «n atmosphere 

conflict tG M 'i 0t , m imn '‘ tahb “Piritual 

conflict through which alone the soul of a man 

can realise its own capacity. Time after time the 

!Wt UI *.” tlw ***&• Humanity 
ni represented m opposition to the forces of 

weapons of Destiny. It is man's recurrent task 
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to build up bulwarks against the incursion of 
Nature ; over and over again he watches these 
defences overborne ; but it is the man who 
endures to the etui who alone achieves his man¬ 
hood. To preserve that endurance he must be 
perpetual!) alert and vigorous; it is a conflict 
of life and death, with brute force ranged on the 
one side, ami on the other the tenuous defence 
of the human soul. But man's courage is equal 
to the ordeal, if only it he disciplined by 
e\{trrience, and hardened by a certain stem 
humility. 

In some form or other this conflict is reflected 
in almost alt Mr, Conrad's books, and the vogue 
which he has attained seems to suggest that the 
taste of novel'readers generally has grown much 
subtler and more serums, during the twenty years 
or so in which .Mr. Conrad has been building up 
his public. For not only is the intellect always at 
work in hi * hooks, it is also urgently at work upon 
rtnotiojH and hesitations of the spirit which lie 
b-luvv the surface. In particular, Mr. Conrad 
evinces ,m absorbing interest in the mental pro¬ 
ves!.*- ( ui h-ar. ( hie of" the most perilous weapons 
which Nature can employ against the soul of 
man h the uea|son of Fear ; it is the bane of the 
savage, and at the same time the germ of all his 
religious impulses, The cloud thunders; and 
the savage, falling on his knees, worships the 
voice of u hidden god. Nor does the mystery 
vanish with the growth of civilisation. Many 
grown-up children in all ages, however well 
fortified with knowledge and faith, remain to 
their dying day inveterately frightened of the 
dark. And m this latest story (slight in fabric, 
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but wonderfully complex and haunting in elab¬ 
oration) Mr. Conrad advances the problem of 

Bear one step further : he takes it out of the 

«*gion of the natural into the vague border* of 

the supernatural. And he does so ,ma« more 

through the medium of his favourite element, 
me sea* 

Mr. Conrad has the spirit of the sea in his 
veins, and he knows it beat pcrhaiw in its most 
sinister moods. He has long since revealed the 
sea to us as something very like a living, brood! 
mg doniinatmg creature, moulding its chihlren 
to its will breaking them on the cruel wheel of 
its storm. I hat is the natural aspect of the sea 
as a thing of terror, a dragon (- M it were) in the’ 

tTon of r 8 kn f a* 4 '?*” 1 ’ workin h’ <*«« <*«* salva¬ 
tion of his soul. And now he adds to the atmos- 

mSi^ , fca f V* 1 **™^ element, 

mingling itself with the force of Nature inter- 

twmmg emotinn with emotion, until it becomes 

almost impossible to say whether Nature is pro- 

duemg the supernatural atmosphere by natural 

means, or whether the supmatura! pwer has 

he moment seized upon Nature, overcome 

wJH^tk 68 ^ 8 ’) 3n H- **“ "‘“dictations to its 

bewlll!l! ® ha . dov Y lmc w P®***! »‘ui repaid with 

,W i ^ T*** '• r* "" Set*,, bln,. 

mg in the darkness, are brought to the very gate 

of despair, in their impotence to fight the ore- 
vaihng horror that engulfs them. * 

This is one aspet of tfie shadow line, but there 

is yet another which gives its distinguishing in¬ 
terpretation to the tale. In every man's life There 
eomes a dividing priod when youth, with its 
mist of indecision, emerges into manhood; when 
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purpose hardens, illusion fades away, and the 
road tvfore the traveller grows clear. And the 
man who passes that line in safety is half-way 
towards his goal; it is a critical point,—one, 
perhaps, of many,•■•but yet deadly critical. When 
it is past, the youth has become a man. And it is 
upon the Imrder of this shadow line that Mr. 
Conrad sets the protagonist of this new, un¬ 
nerving conflict lx-t\vecn the spiritual will and 
the supernatural obsession. I Its hero is a young 
ofHcer in the mercantile marine, who suddenly, 
under the languorous influence of an Eastern 
port, throws up his job, weary of the sea, and 
yet altogether ignorant of what he is to do next. 
It is a rash access of dissatisfaction, boredom, 
" green-sickness," familiar to all who know the 
ways of youth ; and, unless it is speedily coun¬ 
tered hv a contesting purjxwe, it is likely to head 
straight tor disaster. Mr. Conrad’s seaman is 
fortunate in lieing delivered from it by a way¬ 
ward l>enr licence of chance. He has never com¬ 
manded a vessel, and to do so is the native 
ambition of every son of the sea. Suddenly, as 
he kicks his heels in the officers’ club of the 
Eastern port, there comes an offer to him, to 
pick up a command at once. A master of a British 
ship has diet! at Bangkok, and the Consul-General 
has cabled to the harbour-master for a competent 
man to lie sent out to take command. It is the 
chance of a lifetime. The young man shakes off 
his lethargy, ami is prepared to start without a 
night’s delay. And from the moment he accepts 
the post, the thin, indefinable atmosphere of 
mvstery logins to gather about his steps. 

Mr. Conrad shares with Henry James the subtle 



r w an atmosphere of mental mrl 

f f>“ J'-Wort ».|J tlu, .-mpl,,™“ “,1 

the lurid methods, say, of Buiuer 

delicate playing upon the nerves is like the swift 

vvith h the f ^ n,<Hi0ni cnn i ur<,r . ^trusted 
with tht double-bottomed Ixises and heavilv- 

tmkered paraphernalia of the stage w i?, m l of 

forty years ago. It is difficult, in turning over the 

pages again, to fa upon any precise passage in 

tk- story as marking the moment, when the reitlrr 

l»'C" m « aware ,1a, , h> . re j, 

and uncomfortable urtiitft , m . ii,, nr ,. s „: / 

l*r«wil *'t i, aK 'T “ ml "I'dL. i,„. 

ii ir “ 1111 f 'f’he ship looks comely 

enough, wlien her new captain first sees her in 
the mormng light, u a creature of high speed 
an Arab steed m a string of cart-horses/* When’ 
he steps on board her, ail is trim ami shining • 
the brasses gleam ; the sunlight plays U i*m\’ 
hundred flashing pints. Vet in the very i„l 

WdiT CC 1° i US pr ° tuI ? K)!W <***‘«n there Hits a 
sudden cloud across the brain. .Something is 

wrong; the air of the ship is heavy w t ut 

SZur nd "V*** miUM > ***** Xm? ft, 

t * hm *w audm,1 K* malignant eyes of the 

t tlTJh tmth * 1‘ at *“ip is hamUd! 
soirit !f J h f n, . muk, ‘ ! «“ her before, by the 

fathoms below 1 X XVin 

latitude, and who, before he died eursnt hi* 

»hip, and all that vverr on her, with the dvitm 

m ‘ wr «*me into |„>rt, ’ 
blowiy, insidiously, with tl». „t:.i:..* ... 
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Of a snake, the terror of this dead man’s influence 
e round the vessel. They get her out beyond 
tin h.ir, and then the hot calm settles down upon 
her, anti nothing w m move her. The sea con¬ 
spires with the dead: Nature and the super- 

J uln m un unholy compact: disease 
attacks the crew, anti the quinine bottles in the 
med.eme chest are found to be full of rubbish. 
Ihcrr is no means of combating the mortal 
sickness, and the chief mate, who was responsible 
tor hw captain s burial, begins to go mad under 
the feverish conviction that, if one of the men 
tlies, the old man ” will have got above them, 
and they will all lx: damned of body and soul 
Against tins crescent terror there is opposed 
onlv tile Will of the new captain, who, having 
had no exjH-rietur of the earlier horror, is im¬ 
mune hum its withering pwer. The problem 
ut the conflict centres here. Will the will of man 
he itnuig enough to live down the unclean in¬ 
fluence ' hestinv anti human courage are at 
odd*!, .uni the sole supprt of the young captain 
in his battle with late is a cheery, loyal steward, 
himself the victim of heart disease, who refuses 
to yield to the siimumdiug terror, and helps his 
nkipjtrr to keep going in the face of overwhelm¬ 
ing obstacles, 'Fhe skill witli which the spectral 
grip ot the dead man is kept hovering over the 
vard arms of the fated vessel is simply inimitable. 
The only thing in modem fiction to be compared 
with it is the ghostly taint of the degenerate 
servant in Henry James's “ Turn of the Screw.” 
Ami all flie while the sea co-operates with the 
dead, whose secret it has inherited, to torture 
the imagination of the living. The panorama of 
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sweltering day and night is pictured in a 
series of wonderful cameos from Nature. Bv 
un< ‘^ an ^ n ^ pros(H*ct is an overpowering 


Mysterious currents drifted us here and there 
with a stealthy power made manifest hv the chantt- 
mg mm of the islands fringing the east shore of 
the Ou t. And there were winds too, fitful and 
decettful. They raised hopes only to dash them into 
the bitterest disappointment, promises of advance 
ending m lost ground, expiring in sighs, dying into 




Mr. Joseph Conrad 

final liberation of these prisoners of the soul 
! hen, without warning the deluge breaks : 

Suddenly how am f to convey it ? Well suddenlv 
the darkness turned into water. This is the’ontysuit- 
ahle figure, A heavy shower, a downpour comes 
•dong, making a noise. You hear its approach ondj 

nV m h u- il T t0 °’ 1 vcril - v believe. But this was 
different. U ith no preliminary whisper or rustle 
without 4 , aiul even without the ghost of 

impact, I became instantaneously soaked* to the 

lw Hi 

'I'he Htmm had come at last, the wind had risen 
the m,r* creaked in the pulleys, the sails began 
to ln*l the breeze. The spirit of fear was beaten 
and the vo wel was moving to the nearest port! 
with all her Hick at death's door, but with all of 
them .till alive, it was indeed a return upon their 
tracks ; they had not yet crossed the shadow- 
line where the dead captain lay. Before that 
could !h- done the ship must have another crew, 
free from the influence of fear. But for the time 
the present crew are delivered from their spirit¬ 
ual {windage, " The old man ” could do them no 
mure wrung now, 

It is Mr. Conrad’s favourite conflict once 
more, the victory of man’s courage over the 
i»ower>i «f evil, Hut by the time the victory has 
f»een won, the shadow line between youth and 
maturity is passed, The young captain comes 
out of the onleal an altered man. He says that 
he feels " old," but he is not really old. The 
truth is nimply that he is no longer young. Like 
the gmls. lie knows good and evil; his eyes are 
ojiened ; and his courage has stood the test of 
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disillusionment. He will not again lapse into the 
backwater of weariness ami indecision. His soul 
is knit to its own purpose. The metal has l*>en 
tempered in the fire. 





Mr. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY 

A Shkar By John Galsworthy. London : Heine- 
maim. 


M R. (; ALSWORTHY speaks very mod¬ 
estly of this book—the “wild oats of a 
novelist " he calls it, and adds that he 
took no wanton pleasure in the sowing. But the 
hiok is very much more than a collection of 


stray pajK-rs. It m indeed a tract for the times, 
none the less timely because much of it was 


written More the war, and all the more satisfy¬ 
ing because it displays exactly the same spirit 
alter that overwhelming disaster as it displayed 
More it. Mr. Galsworthy had always something 
ot the preacher in his composition. He calls his 


sermons " pleas ’’; but, after all, pleading has 
always Mm at least as much the true function 


of the pulpit as exhortation. And both as a pleader 
ami a moralist Mr. (Jalaworthy is inspired by 
that earnest, {tersuasivo influence which can only 
spring front self-evident and open-hearted sin¬ 
cerity. He is earnest, and he is consistent. The 


spiritual assaults of the years of war have only 
Nervrtl to strengthen in him that deep, humane 
creed which he urged ujxrn us in the days of 
universal nonchalance, when we dreamt that we 


were all at ease in our inns, and that life was 
going very well in a world of comfortable and 
comforting convenience. Not many men have 
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u» wu, noth txdorc and after the war . 
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Mr. John Galsworthy 

fills the stage to satisfaction. The “ gentle man ” 
is he who has *‘ an inborn reverence for due pro¬ 
portion, a natural sense of harmony and 
rhythm, ;mu u consequent mistrust of extrava- 
grancfAnd his antithesis—the intolerable per¬ 
son is “just a nun without sufficient sense of 
proportion to know that he is not so important 
tn the* scheme of things as he thinks he is.” That 
in an excellent contrast, and it points, perhaps, the 
only true path to happiness. For the tcakomyadot 
would see life and all its issues ruled and domm- 
ated by the golden law of Nature; everything 
physical ami spiritual should work out its own 
salvation upon the lines of its natural and whole¬ 
some development. This may seem trite enough 
as a liegirming; but when the principle gets 
followed up to its logical conclusions, it throws 
various illuminating side-lights upon time-worn 
traditions ami customs. For if Nature is to be 
given her way, it becomes clear that it ought to 
h- as repugnant to a well-balanced mind to see 
a horse’s tail docked to a tar-brush, as to witness 
the deformity of limb and brain inflicted upon 
childhood by insanitary life in a foetid back slum. 
It follows also that wisdom would regard as the 
ftune of a little mind all that vanity which makes 
a fuss aUnit the tightness of a skirt or the fulness 
of u sleeve, " Fashions,” says Mr. Galsworthy, 

“ are the guardian angels of vulgarity ”: the 
refined and balanced temperament scorns to 
change its standards like a milliner’s block. It 
chooses to mow along steady, definite lines, to 
a goal tfiat cmlwdies the triumph of the common 
welfare. 

The attainment of that goal, however, implies 
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the readjustment of many prevailing concessions 
to the selfishness of mankind, 'fake, for example 
the ordinary relations Ix-twmt men and animals - 
can it be pretended that these relations haw 
btien generally dictated hy a sense of projwrtion, 
or a passion for common" justice ? Goldfish in a 
tiny bowl: a captive coon in a wooden box : a 
lark in a cage : pigeons in the trap : rabbits on 
the course : are not these poor suffering creatures 
the helpless victims of man's obtuse and uni 
balanced cruelty ? It cannot in* right that man 
should depend for his amustnuent upon the pain 
of the weaker part of creation. Ail mmeeessarv 
suffering ought to lx* eliminated from the whole¬ 
some State. 


woriW I™ 8 * WJi > - lnit but onee tread this 
world, amt live m communion with these furrcnl and 
feathered things* many of them beautiful in ,i 
thousand ways so like ourselves, often friendly it we 
would let them lit, and yet who. one and all.'are so 
simple ami helpless in the face of our force and in- 
gemuty. Shall we, as we vanish, say : l have lived 

caotivftiex 'i tr | UC I ?, rd " f crc ‘ ti " 11 * raki, *« »»U fr«n» the 
captivities and sufferings of every creature tfiat fiad 

not my strength and cunning 1" Or shall we nass 

»U. wuh Ite Ihoush,: •• I , JrJTJRS 

needless pum to any living thing ? ** 

Needless pain is the scandal of civilisation ; 
and, whore them m a nm* of juxtitr m lidwmi 
men mid animals, it will soon fie found to he 
established upon a like sense of justice frtween 
man and man. But how is such a standard to lx* 

>* / *”*, il ? r man >' to 

which Mr. Galsworthy hardly gives full weight. 

At the present time every kind of social presiutre 
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Mr. John Galsworthy 

pulls the other way. Party politics are the ruin 
of national harmony, the very bane of a sense of 
proportion. The essence of party politics is to 
prevent a man from thinking for himself, to sub¬ 
merge his individuality in a torrent of subordin¬ 
ate and inconsequential interests. The average 
Englishman rarely pauses to think for himself. 
He is content to let his newspaper think for him. 
An extraordinarily false value is attributed in 
this country to the printed word. Perhaps, if the 
good-natured citizen could only be persuaded 
that one-third of everything he reads in a news¬ 
paper is dictated by interests of party and place, 
while another third is designed to capture trade 
advertisements, his sense of proportion might 
shake his faith in the noisy authority of 
Fleet Street. But he goes on his way, good, easy 
man, butting his head into every obstacle that 
fate puts in his path; and so the whole world 
suddenly finds itself involved in a war which 
nobody but a few fanatics ever desired, and 
which all classes of men, in all the nations en¬ 
gulfed, were very soon eagerly desirous of bring¬ 
ing to a speedy end. 

And it is when we turn to the problems of the 
present war that Mr. Galsworthy’s own saving 
sense of proportion appears at last to full advan¬ 
tage. For, surely, if there is any class of men in 
existence whom the horrors of the prevailing 
state of Europe might reasonably have driven to 
distraction, it is that class to which Mr. Gals¬ 
worthy belongs—a class of men who have per¬ 
sistently preached, in the days of peace, the 
gospel of a humanity deeper and more spiritual 
than even our own pacific commercialism had 
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ever conceived. Yet, now that the tire has fallen 
upon the world, these are found among the very 
few men who have preserved their intellectual 
balance and their judgment. You will not find in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s condemnation of the state of 
war any taint of hysterical excitement, any trace 
of whimpering or of fear. His sense of proportion 
is unshaken, simply because he was fore-armed. 
Ik has been all his life labouring to defeat cruelty 
and inhumanity : and now the triumph of the 
devil’s methods gives him his greatest oppor¬ 
tunity. Having tasted the fwuson in small doses, 
he remains, like Mithridafes, imjierviotts to the 
infection now. 

To Mr. Galsworthy late has always shown a 
vexed and tearful fart* ; but, as he watches, his 
eyes seem to fill with tin* nmlerest human sym¬ 
pathy. It is not the irony, but the pity, of it, that 
obsesses his imagination. Of all living novelists 
Mr. Galsworthy has, perhaps, th«* temleresf and 
most human sense of the prodigality and waste 
of Life ; the sight of suffering moves him indeed 
to indignation, but it is an indignation that melts 
almost at once into an eager t!e ; ,ire to help and to 
assuage. He is the humanitarian of modern novel¬ 
ists ; the fellow-sufferer whose hand is always 
extended in the darkness. His sympathy is 
illimitable; its quickness ami intensity almost 
take away one’s breath. There is something subtly 
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KMilu.il humanising of the animal called man It 
emanates trout restless and so-called virile natures 
fundamentally intolerant of men’s progress towards 
the muIciMimamg of each other-—natures that often 
profess a blasphemous belief in art, a blasphemous 
alliance with <»<ul, It still apparently suffices for a 
ku.it ot such natures to get together, and play on 
muxs tears and loyalties, to set a continent on fire. 
Atu! at the cm! ? Those of us who are able to look 
back from thirty years hence on this tornado of death 
will conclude with a dreadful laugh that if it had 
never e.mie the state of the world would be very 
much the same. J 

< hit ot this intolerable waste, however, it re¬ 
mains for Immunity to rebuild the future. “ This 
Ions'and sombre procession of cruelty and suffer¬ 
ing ” (tit Mr. Asquith's moving phrase) must 
not be allowed to pass and leave'the world as it 
was N’fore. No one can foresee the future ; but 
it is not too early to begin working for its re¬ 
demption. Having taken upon us the high duty 
"i cm ,him; evil from without, it would be an 
uu qieatabte shame if we allowed ourselves to 
succumb to evil from within. When once the 
p nvci . ot darkness are defeated, the nation must 
draw- its hirers together, must fill its heart with 
the will to love no less than with the will to 
power, must choke down all petty internal dis¬ 
sensions, and make of this country of ours, reborn 
to a notder jiraec, a land worthy of the sons who 
gave their lives for her salvation. “ Our future 
dors not lie on the knees of the gods : it lies in 
out own hands and hearts.” Those who survive 
will Ik- in Iwmdage to the dead, to raise to their 
glory a memorial of the spirit, more lasting than 
marble or than brass. 




a couple more '* singles " past Old Father Time 
at cover-point would bring him to the uueoveted 
half-century ; and though it may la* true, as the 
poet says, that 

No hat awaits us in Life's game. 

When we have scored our fifty, 

it is at least certain that many other gifts have 
accrued to us by that time, which separate us 
inevitably from the dreams ami fancies of our 
youth. Maturity comes, ami with it a deeper 
sense of the pathos of little thing's, not altogether 
divorced, jierhaps, from an increasing depnd- 
ence upon creature comforts. The foot ** less 
prompt to meet the morning dew " is no longer 
content to tramp the ojh*u road ; and ww get sug¬ 
gest ions of taxis extravagantly ticking-off the 
passing moments, and of' first-class saloon car¬ 
riages m close; proximity to princesses of the 
Mood. The cosy writing-room, again, has assumed 
a more elaborate decoration, and a picture from 
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th<‘ Royul Academy hangs above the writer’s 
desk. These, it may be, are the tributes of middle- 
age ; but, after all, they are merely accidentals. 
1’ienv Mow the surface, and the essential phil¬ 
osopher of the domesticities remains unchanged. 
'Hie inspired wayfarer, who loved loose and well- 
worn garments, and called them affectionately 
" hurtogs," is still to lie traced in his Parisian 
restaurant ; the man who took a proprietorial 
interest in schoolboy hampers still melts at the 
sight ot an Italian waiter, shouting on the top 
of a cal' as lie hastens off to join the army; the 
same spirit is imperturbably alive to the delight 
of “ dtessiug-up," even if it be only for the sake 
of a lew seconds’ glorification at the camera’s 
mouth. And, even when he follows in the wake 
of war, it is with the tender sacrifices, the laugh¬ 
ter in the trenches, and the good-fellowship of 
•inliering, that he tills his pleasant pages. The 
smiling philosopher is with us still; in all the 
es icutial qualities of his art he can afford to 
laugh at Time. 

Such per-#»nsil reflections would seem, per¬ 
haps, im|xTtiniuit, if one were dealing with an 
am.t more impersonal than Mr. Lucas; but it 
is the very essence of his work to display his own 
temperament in all its varied associations. The 
on a nnual essay, such as he affects, depends for 
its very life ujum the revelation of temperament; 
it h a’iwvift record of experiences imbued with 
the {KTsonal impression that holds the secret of 
in charm. And to touch high-water mark in the 
art, a writer must lie happily free from self-con- 
meiottsuess, or must at least know how to convey 
the suggestion of absolute ingenuousness and 
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private confidence. The art that secures this 
effect may he ever so deliberate, hut it is im¬ 
perative that it should not pose. It is the natural 
reflection of personality ; “ the adventures of a 
soul among ” trivialities; meditation (so to 
speak) overheard; and directly the speaker 
crows conscious of his audience, the charm 


evaporates. 

Few literary arts are more difficult. It is a fact, 
known to all whose business obliges them to 
dictate their correspondence, that a letter spoken 
aloud is seldom so sincere as a letter written by 
hand. The medium of the recording steno¬ 
grapher distorts the speaker's attitude. No man 
of honest feeling could jsissibly dictate a love- 
letter. And the same risk haunts the occasional, 
or personal, essay. Most people, when they liegin 
to write about themselves, assume involuntarily 
the airs of the peacock, and preen their plumage 
in the sunlight of observation. But Mr, Lucas 
never’ makes any such mistake. Almost alone 
among his contemporaries he can write afwmt 
himself without the assumption of the egoist. 
He is self-revealing, but not self-exposing, lie 
never steps over the broad white line which 
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lit*.' in his mui native amusement in everything 
that He:; around him. And, like all really human 
amusement, his laughter never strays very far 
limn the paths of seriousness. Take the all- 
embracing war, fur example ; its hold upon the 
homes of the nation has long been so universal 
that to write of it in a comic spirit has become 
hopelessly out of taste and tune. No one outside 
the nursery takes pleasure any longer in jokes 
about " Little Willy,’* or in caricatures of a 
brutality which has left its mark upon every 
family in the land. Hut it is none the less un¬ 
necessary to shriek, or to clamour ; melodrama 
is just as much out of place as farce. To strike 
the mean is difficult, to he sure ; but Mr. Lucas 
dor . so, in the unfailing spirit of human comedy, 
lit; pictures of the war are among the most tender 
and touching that any hand has painted, but the 
heart of laughter is never far distant from their 
pathos. 

The entire French character is embodied in 
the story ot the Haris restaurant, in the first days 
,,t the war, where the voluble French undertaker 
prrv.es sweet champagne upon les Anglais, 
thanking them profusely (as though they were 
themselves the War Office Incarnate) for bring- 
um British troops across the Channel; while his 
v,tie makes a brave show of cordiality in the 
b,n kground, somewhat overshadowed by a hard 
look about the mouth, “ as though she had doubts 
.ri to whether the champagne had been quite a 
necessary r M H-nw.*' Vet all the while, the entire 
(ompauv keeps crying “ Vive la France ! 

" Vive HAitpleterre ! " to which they add at in¬ 
tervals ’* A has les Hookes ! ” all shaking hands, 
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and bowing, and gesticulating. It is a perfect 
little masterpiece of genre. Ami, on a smaller 
scale, could anything he In-fter than tin- mhiia- 
ture gallery of studies from the Marne, after the 
troops have passed, and the villagers are left to 
their memories ami their losses'? 'I’here is the 
little boy at Maurupf, who killed a wounded 
German with the family wood-ohopjKT; the 
cottager who hid in the ‘forest of the Argonne, 
with his dog, and after three days of starvation! 
killed and ate hLs faithful coutpuiiiurt* Yet 14 hr 
looks just like other men." Ami again, there is 
the riverside at Vitry, where all the soldiers iish 
m the failing evening light, fish, and fwh. as 
though “ on that alone hung the issue of the 
day, catch nothing ever, and still continue fish 
ing. Finally, there is the pale fiancee ul the yourn 
French officer, Sfxuuling a few snatched and ‘price 
less hours with him in a friendly hotel, whisper 
mg of plans for happier days, not with too mm'h 
con faience, and always with the sumo achinr 
refrain " Apr*s la guerre ! " 1? j, the burden o|' 
all the ballads in the world to duv, " Aptt*s la 
guerre 1" * 

Hut amid the very bittenie.,.-; of t ragedv the 
sense of humour is alunv; strongest i, t thox* who 
hate to endure most. There are moments when 
the men who are doomed to stay at home can 
scarcely bear the strain ; vet those who have to 
be doing the Real Thing, Hud their inspiration 
m the very necessity of endurance. As their day. 
so is their strength. And that is why there in 
laughter in the trenches, arid absurdly proud 
names are given to squalid dug-out and the 
humours of Mr, (k-orge Crave -t and Mr. George 
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R<>l*-y <vaj'{H\»r in .strange surroundings, and 
footballs followed over the parapet, to the 
chrrrv vrv ot " Surly doors, sixpence extra!” 

\t time-i, again, the essayist takes ns back to 
those tar-off days More the war, when great 
hooks were the fruit of great souls, and men had 
leisure and peace of mind to squander an after¬ 
noon in the coveted seats at laird’s. A certain 
calendar has recorded Mr. Lucas’s birthday, 
lutt by a wanvard misprint has substituted a 
“ <t " tot a " /».“ It is on record therefore that 
the author ot this most companionable book 
" died *' to the v* ar t.HtiH, the year, of course, in 
which hr tu -t tayau to dismay his nurse by that 
naughtv .ma" ot humour, which was never 
hrn;hfn or livelier than in his forty-eighth year! 
" \tid what," he asks, “ should I have lost, if l 
had o-alH tlted in tSbK ? " There would have 
l«rn tm Thomas Hardy for him to rejoice over, 
in. Suwon on, no Kipling, no W. B. Yeats. He 
mull ucvn have laughed at Fred laialie or Dan 
J,e»o, not wept with Hllett Terry, lie would have 
tiled too «wtu to have seen the triumphs of W. 
c;. i hare, of Smddart, of Ixihmann, and of 
Tnuujs'r And we, who have enjoyed all these 
good thimpi, shall not we too be grateful? The 
■ttniling philosopher puts us into the right mood. 
We hall never see those giants of the greensward 
ag.un ; they deep, one ami all, lieneath the daisies. 
Hut «r were Imrn in the right hour to see them in 
then prime. " The gods themselves cannot recall 
their gift i,‘‘ 

Snrsum mu la, then. Lift up your hearts. 
Ttirfr tuny tn% Mtt$t !h;, slutdow in the watching 
home ; hut there is laughter in the trenches. 
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And when the boys come back for the last time 
(and the heart declines steadfastly to I** cheated 
of that imperishable hope !), when the great day 
comes, apr&s la guerre, when armistice is at an 
end, armies of occupation disbanded, and peace 
signed and sealed, there will he no make-Mieve 
then, no “ dressing-tip ” of the emotions, no 
hiding of the heart’s secret vigil. The smiling 
philosopher will !*• justified of his good hope, 
then 1 Apria la guerre ! 


The End 
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